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The Law of Reliability 


The Good American is Reliable 




















Our country grows great and good as her cttizens are able more 
Sully to trust each other ~ 


1. I will be honest, in word and in act. I will not lie, sneak, 
or pretend, nor will I keep the truth from those who have 


a right to it. 
2. I will not do wrong in the hope of not being found out. 
I cannot hide the truth from myself and cannot often hide 


it from others. 
3. I will not take without permission what does not belong 


to me. 

4. I will do promptly what I have promised to do. If I have 
made a foolish promise, I will at once confess my mistake, 
and I will try to make good any harm which my mistake 
may have caused. I will so speak and act that people 
will find it easier to trust each other. 









































































































































: ter is the fourth of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 
dsde orice ty Willen 3. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute of Moral Instruction of the United States Bureau of Education. Every child should 
be able to recite this Code of Laws. ‘The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening 


exercise this month. The Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents. 
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“READ OVER YOUR LESSONS” 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 








a work in seventh grade classes. Two characteristics 
of the teaching made a deep impression. The first 
f&) was the energy and devotion of the teachers, and the 
second was their determination that pupils should not 
recite until they had ‘‘mastered their lessons perfectly.’”” When one 
teacher was asked why there was so much insistence upon memoriza- 
tion before recitation, she replied that the principal had frequently in 
teachers’ meetings urged the teachers not to permit any pupil to re- 
cite until ‘‘he knew he had his lesson.”’ 

During the writer’s visits in several classes he heard the teachers 
say a number of times,—*‘Read over your lessons until your are sure 
you know them.’’ Now, can pupils learn their lessons best by reading 
them over and over? This method of procedure involves considerable 
sacrifice of time and energy. Various investigators have made tests 
which have shown that it is a wasteful practice for pupils to read 
lessons over and over again before reciting them or reacting upon 
them in some other way, in the effort to learn words so they can re- 
member them. Miss Baldwin, in astudy of high-school pupils, found 
that at least three-fourths of all those examined -memorized words 
merely, and did not gain the thoughts contained in the material they 
were studying. She states that in some cases she investigated, the 
more frequently the pupils read over their lessons before reciting the 
more they were confused. 





Importance of Expression— 

It is a fundamental law of learning that understanding and mastery 
depend primarily upon expression and reaction. The activities of the 
senses are indefinite and non-precise unless the individual makes some 
response to the situations he perceives. The human mind is constructed 
with a view to gaining impressions for the purpose of determining 
reaction or conduct. When no reaction occurs the sensory and central 
processes are obscure, and leave traces which will easily be eradicated. 
That is to say, memory depends primarily upon response and not 
upon perception divorced from reaction upon the thing which is being 
perceived. 

Recitation is one form of response to a situation which the individ- 
ual is attempting to master. Even if the recitation is purely verbal, 
a mere rendering in words of what the pupil has attempted to learn 
will facilitate the process of learning and especially of memorization. 
Further, nine out of ten persons, even if they try to learn their history 
or geography or geometry by heart so they can recite it verbatim, 
will nevertheless be compelled to gain at least a glimpse of the 
thought embodied in the words which they try to memorize, provided 
they are called upon to recite before they have fixed the verbal series. 
When pupils read certain material over and over some of them may 
establish the words in visual and possibly vocal series so that when 
they recite they will run through the series without any appreciation 
of what the words mean. But they should be required to reproduce 
what they are learning before they reach this stage of verbal mem- 
orization. The point is that it is disastrous to effective learning to 
require pupils to read a lesson over and over until they have ‘‘learned 


it perfectly.”’ 

It is a delicate matter to determine just when a pupil should be re- 
quired to recite what he has learned, say in history as an example. 
A recitation should occur when a pupil has-mastered certain material 
well enough so that he can recall the most prominent points in it. 





He can master the minor points more readily after he has attempted 
to recite than before he has made any response. It is the attempt to 
react that will bring the minor points prominently before the attention. 
Mere studying a lesson over and over will not reveal anything but the 
most impressive points in the lesson. Only when the learner tries to 
use what he has been learning will he discover the gaps therein, and 
the lack of coherence Mere reading of material cannot reveal the 
weak places in the mastery of it. 


The Self-Conducted Recitation— 

A pupil can be trained to conduct his own recitation with a fair 
degree of success. When he has read over a lesson once he should 
then close his book and recite, imagining himself as performing be- 
fore the teacher and the class. He should try to give an adequate, 
clear and intelligible statement of what he has learned. It seems to 
be impossible to train most pupils so they can make as effective rec- 
itations to themselves as to the class and the teacher, but they can 
greatly accelerate and improve the process of learning by combining 
self-recitation with the learning of lessons. , 

Sometimes one comes across a teacher who will criticize a pupil if 
he is not constantly looking at a book. If he should close his eyes to 
see whether he could reproduce what he had attempted to learn the 
teacher would think he was indulging in day-dreaming. He might 
be idling, it is true; but again he might be doing the most useful 
thing he could do in gaining an understanding of what he was 
attempting to learn. It is certain that a pupil cannot work econom- 
ically and effectively unless he frequently attempts to recall and 
state intelligibly and fully what he is trying to master. Instead then 
of keeping his eyes fastened on the book continually throughout a 
study period, he ought to look away from his book frequently, or at 


least close his eyes so that he can work within, so to speak, instead. 


of keeping his attention directed outward all the time. 


Learning Depends Upon Use— 

To refer again to a principle of learning which cannot be too greatly 
emphasized :—the pupil must be encouraged to use what he is trying 
to learn. It is probable that we could train pupils to do this by them- 
selves much more fully than we have been doing heretofore. If the 
predominant method in a school should be application of what is 
learned, pupils would catch the idea and try to make applications 
when they were learning their lessons. Everyone who visits school- 
rooms hears pupils recite who have no ability to apply what they are 
learning to any real situation in daily life. This is an unfortunate 
habit of mind to cultivate in the schoolroom. It is unfortunate be- 
cause the individual who possesses this type of mind has greater 
difficulty than others in mastering his lessons so they will stay by 
him; and it is unfortunate also because a pupil should acquire in school 
the habits of mind which will be of service to him after he leaves the 
school. And certainly here in America success in life depends pri- 
marily upon applying knowledge to more or less original situations. 

Mention has been made only of recitations in the narrow sense. In 
some schools a recitation consists in doing rather than in telling. 
Even in reading, a pupil reads a sentence or paragraph and does what 
the sentence or paragraph denotes. He learns the table of liquid 
measure and then he actually shows the relations of the measures by 
using them constructively. In geometry he takes most of the steps 
necessary to demonstrate the truth or falsity of a proposition; andso 
on ad libitum. It is encouraging to see that in American schools we 
are every year learning better how to have pupils ay do what 
they are seein 
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Correlation of Nature Study and Geography —| 


7] ZOGRAPHY should be one of 
pe the most interesting subjects 
) which a child studies; but 
how often is this the case? 





teaching arithmetic, reading, 
English in all its phases, spelling and pen- 
manship. Geography, I believe, has not 
had its proper show in the general exchange 
of ideas. It is the purpose of this article 
to present a group of practical suggestions 
to teachers who wish to make geography the 
live, many-sided, and really fascinating 
subject that it may be made. 

Geography deals primarily with those 
things which appeal to the natural 
instincts of a child. It deals with 
animals and plants; with streams, 
lakes and oceans; with man him- 
self, All these are of fundamental 
Why is it 
then that he dislikes geography? 
Because geography has become so 
artificial in the schoolroom that 
not only the child, but the teacher 
as well, fails to recognize its real 
character. It is possible for both 
of them to find new life, new joy, 
new hope in the study, if they will 
only take geography back to nature; 
if they will but get away from the 
artificiality of books. Make the 
subject a part of real child develop- 
ment, by leading the child to ‘‘“dis- 
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BY ELISABETH H,. MAYHENW 


studying geography, instead of going di- 
rectly to nature? We hear Mary sigh as she 
pulls out her book; we hear Johnnie slam his 
(if he dares) as he puts it upon his desk ; we 
frequently see tired conscientious little faces 
try to look interested as we begin the indoor 
lesson. Outside it may be warmand bright, 
a hurrying stream may be sparkling in the 
sunshine almost at the very door of the sehool- 
house, yet, in spite of all, we stay inside. 

If we teachers admit the truth, we allow 
this condition to exist because it is less trou- 


ble for us, do we not? Forty children in the 


schoolroom are easier to manage—far, far 
easier—than forty children along a stream of 
water. Forty children in neat rows of seats 


2. Wait at the designated place until the 
teacher gives the signal to disband. 

3. Come and surround the teacher when 
one blast of the whistle sounds. 

4. Stop talking when two blasts are 
sounded. 

5. Never cross a street or a road unless 
given permission to do so by the teacher. 
(When one considers how many children are 
run down by automobiles, the value of this 
rule is obvious. ) 

6. Atthe given signal gather at an ap- 
pointed place, form in line quickly, and enter 
the building quietly, each going immediately 
to his own seat. 

Be sure the children understand not only 
the justice but also the purpose of 
each rule. Make them feel that 
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South 





NE each one of them is a little citizen 
and that each has a responsibility 
in maintaining the law and order of 
the community. Most of them will 
will take pride in doing this and, 
if one child does not, the disgust of 
the rest will go a long way toward 
effectually punishing the offender. 

In the method of conducting the 
lesson there is room for much in- 
dividuality on the part of the 
teacher, but the following sugges- 
tions may be useful: The aim of 
the field trip should be made per- 
fectly clear to the pupils, For in- 
stance, develop the idea of a river, 
SE from familiarity with a _ small 














cover’’ geography for himself. 

Every course in geography, 
whether it is the rigid, made-to- 
order one of the city, or the lax, free-to- 
the-teacher one of the country, has in- 
cluded in it a study of land and water 
forms—that is, creeks, rivers, oceans, hills, 
mountains, ete.—all a part of the great 
outdoors which children instinctively love. 
Why, if a class is studying rivers, for 
instance, tell a group of thirty or forty, 
or possibly fifty, boys and girls, all active 
and eager to be in the open, to take out their 
geographies and study the lesson? Or, if you 
are one of the more up-to-date teachers, why 
say, ‘‘Open your geographies, children, and 
let us study the lesson,’’ and then proceed to 
‘develop’’ the lesson from pictures, dia- 
grams, etc.? Certainly the latter method 
is very much better than the former. But 
why not say, ‘‘Come, children, we will go 
to the stream for a lesson to-day ?’’ 

Of course, if you are in a down-town city 
school, miles away from any stream, you 
will be obliged to wait until a rain fills the 
gutters. Within walking distance of most 
of our public schools, however, there is a 
rill, a brook, or some small stream where 
children may learn things at first hand. If 
you are shut in by brick walls, after a hard 
rain has left gutters filled with rushing 
water and soil, take the children out to the 
artificial stream, where much can be learned. 
Why is it that we use the book-method in 








Diagram of a Stream 


are quieter—far, far quieter—than forty 
children out under the open sky. Yet for any 
teacher who is master of her class, a geogra- 
phy lesson outside is almost as easy to teach 
as one inside, and far more enjoyable. If 
you are not master of your class, by all 
means stay indoors; if you are in doubt 
about it, be cautious. If you donot control 
the situation, an excursion will be misery 
for you and license for the children. The 
average teacher, fortunately, has personality 
enough to handle an outdoor lesson success- 
fully if she goes about it in a wise way. 

Here is an outline of the plan used by the 
writer in carrying out many field trips en- 
joyably, without unpleasant effects upon 
either teacher or pupils. The one imple- 
ment which I always carried, or rather wore, 
was a whistle of the kind used in gymna- 
siums, at basket-ball games, etc. I madeas 
few rules as possible, but it was understood 
before the children left the schoolroom that 
these few were made to be obeyed. If the 
teacher always enforces her laws in the 
schoolroom, she will have little difficulty in 
having them obeyed outside. The rules were 
as follows: 

1. A quiet exitin line out of the school- 
house and across the grounds to a designated 
place. (The object of this rule was to avoid 
disturbing other classes in the building. ) 





stream near the schoolhouse. The 
children should know before they 
start afield that the stream is a 
miniature river; that, as it progresses 
toward its outlet, it does just those things 
which are done on a larger scale by the 
river. They should know that it is to dis- 
cover the nature of these things that they 
are going afield. By a diagram on the board 
the teacher should give the children an idea 
of how to record their discoveries on paper. 
Teach them how to draw, or rather diagram 
a stream. Encourage them to show its turns 
and windings. Each child should take with 
him a pencil, and a notebook or tablet, on 
one sheet of which he has marked north, 
south, east and west, and on this he should 
make his drawing in the field. It should be 
understood that no help is to be given by the 
teacher outdoors. She would be besieged by 
questions and the real purpose of the ex- 
cursion would be defeated. Make the in- 
structions clear before the class starts, then 
there will be no difficulty. Let the pupils 
understand, too, that they have just so many 
minutes in which to do the work. After 
they reach the place where the line dis- 
bands, let them run to the spot where they 
are to begin working; let them talk if they 
want to, andlaugh. Freedom of the right 
sort is one of the joys of life. If the teacher 
has given them the correct attitude, they 
will work, too,—work like little Trojans. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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_ Picture Study—“The Return to the Farm” 


A WORD WITH TEACHERS 


ET us endeavor 
to help each 
child to enjoy ev- 
ery picture  pre- 
sented, to treasure 
it in his thought, 
to know it as he 
knows his friends 
and his books. It 
has been recog- 
nized for a long 
time that, in liter- 
ature, the merest 
incident told by a 
master becomes a 
choice piece of lit- 
erary art. So itis 
with the art of 
painting. The 
greatest artists 
paint the simplest things in the most beau- 
tiful way. It is not the subject but the way 
in which it is used which makes of a simple 
theme a masterpiece for all time. Some of 
the great painters, Chardin for example, have 
painted such common objects as _ kitchen 
pots and pans with such rare skill that they 
are a perfect delight to the eye. 

This is a point to bring to the children, 
for it stimulates them to use the material at 
hand, trying to make of it something beau- 
tiful. Constant Troyon and the other men 
of Barbizon used the peasant life around 
them for their themes, and painted it in 
so truly beautiful a way as to attract the 
attention of the world to this little town of 
France. Let us show the children that Amer- 
ica must learn to follow the French ex- 
ample in this respect, and that they, as the 
future workers of this country, can help 
much toward a greater growth of art that is 
distinctively produced by Americans for 
American appreciation. 

Help the children to see that the laws 
which make a picture, a piece of sculpture, 
or a Persian rug a work of art, are the very 
same laws as those which are used, which 
must be used, to make a garden, a house, a 
room, a piece of furniture or a garment 
beautiful. When they learn to find even a 
little harmony expressed in line, mass, 
color, light and dark, even a little beauty 
of design in a work of art, encourage them 
to look for similar beauties around them. 
Imbue them with the desire to work out har- 
mony in their own surroundings—in the 
schoolroom, in the home, in the garden, no 
matter where, by applying the laws which 
govern art in all its phases. They will 
gradually learn to emphasize the good in 
color, line, mass, etc., toeliminate the ugly, 
and to unify the whole. Picture study car- 








Elizabeth Jane Merrill 


Supervisor of Education, Toledo 
Museum of Art 











ried on in this way becomes for all some- 
thing of value, something which will prove 
helpful in our everyday experiences, no mat- 
ter where we may be placed. 





BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL 


THE ARTIST 


Constant Troyon was born in Sevres, 
France, in 1810. He began his art career as 
a painter of porcelain in the famous Impe- 
rial Factory of Sevres, but soon tired of this 
work and longed for an opportunity to do 
bigger, freer painting in the out of doors. 
It is said that he would work in the factory 
until he had saved enough money to live on 
while he was painting what he loved. When 
it was gone he would go back to the factory 
for another period of drudgery. 

He had some early instruction in art and 
painted a few landscapes, which it is said 
were artificial and poor in color. It was 
not until he went to the little hamlet of 
Barbizon, made famous by a group of nature 
painters, that Troyon began to do his real 
work, the work which made him known 
throughout the world. 

At Barbizon he saw men painting nature 
as they saw it, the sunlight chasing the 
shadows, the misty atmosphere only half re- 
vealing people, animals and country. It all 
made a great impression on Troyon and he 
too soon was busy studying and painting 





“THE RETURN TO THE FARM” 


Have you ever been in the coun- 
try and seen the farm animals? 


Do you think the painter was 
more interested in the animals or 
in the country? 

In what part of a picture does an 
artist usually place the things of 
most importance? 

__ What is the time of day in this 
picture? ; 

What direction do the shadows 
take? 

Where would you look to find 
the sun? 

Can you find one very important 
line? 

How many can you find that are 
parallel to it or nearly so? 

If the artist had painted a darker 
cow instead of the white one would 
the picture have been as pleasant 
to you? 

Are there any other light colored 
cows in this painting? 

Did the painter have a reason for 
painting light spots on the animals? 

Do you like to play the game of 
finding things in pictures? 











Picture Study Leaflet 


This leaflet may be cut out, pasted on a card, and 

used as a sight reading exercise or it may be copied 

on the blackboard for the same purpose. Also, pupils 

may copy the sentences on sheets of paper or in 

booklets to be used in connection with the miniature 
pictures provided on page 55 


the out of doors. The animals on the little 
farms he studied in their natural settings 
and he rendered them with such skill and 
understanding that he is called the greatest 
painter of cattle during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Troyon died in 1865. 


THE PICTURE 

Of the many cattle paintings by Constant 
Troyon the ‘‘Return to the Farm’’ is one of 
the best known. 

Unlike Landseer, whose greatest interest 
was in animals, Troyon loved the land too 
and knew how to paint it. This picture 
might seem to indicate that he was more in- 
terested in the animals than in the land, 
since he grouped them in the center fore- 
ground of his canvas, which is lighted more 
than any other part of the picture. How- 
ever, if you will notice the effect of sunlight 
that he gained through his use of lights and 
darks, and the placing of trees in the vari- 
ous distances, you may see that he was much 
interested in the study of light and atmos- 
phere. 

Painters to-day are intensely interested in 
the study of light, but Troyon was one of 
the first group of French painters to study 
the out of doors with the play of sunshine 
and shadow. See how warm and mellow the 
sunlight seems in this picture, which is not 
distinctively a picture of animals but rather 
a picture of late afternoon, when sheep and 
cattle, after a day in the fields, return home 
to sleep. 

See how faithfully Troyon painted the 
cattle and sheep, the cows so angular, the 
sheep so soft and woolly, each characteristic 
of its kind. The dog runs about excitedly, 
barking. Possibly he has been sent to the 
field to bring the animals in to the barn. 
One cow seems to be bothered by the dog’s 
noise, while the other pays no more attention 
to him than do the sheep. What a contrast . 
this leaping, excited dog is to the slowly 
moving cattle. 

Troyon planned the proportion of this 
picture to suit his arrangement, or compo- 
sition as it is called. The stretch of French 
country here shown would not have been so 
pleasing if he had painted it high and narrow. 
See how the important lines go from side to 
side and how only afew go up and down. 
First there is the horizon line on both sides 
of the clump of trees, impressing us with 
the bigness and openness of the country. 
Although this sky line is broken by the trees, 
our interest is carried across the trees by 
the general direction of the line formed by 
the backs of the two center cows. We find 
that this horizontal line is repeated many 
times—by the line of the tree tops and 
branches, the further shore line bordering 
the little pond, the backs of the animals, the 
long shadows; even the little shrubs in the 
foreground have a horizontal accent. The 
clouds, although individually full of curves, 
take our interest across the picture on account 

(Continued on page 68) 


























Constant Troyon 


THE RETURN TO THE FARM 


The original from which this picture was copied was painted by Constant Troyon, a French artist who was called the greatest painter 
of cattle of the nineteenth century. Unlike Landseer, whose greatest interest was in animals, Troyon loved the land, too, and knew 
how to paint it. “The Return to the Farm” is one of the best known of his pictures. It is in the gallery of the Louvre, Paris. 
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Interior Decoration for Elementary Grades—I 








Bonnie E. Snow 


Miss Snow made a national repu- 
tation as an Art Supervisor in the 


ERTAIN emo- 

tions and sen- 
timents are com- 
mon to all people. 
There is also on 
the part of all 
people the dispo- 
sition and nearly 
always the effort 
to express what is 
felt. Often the 
expression is 
crude, and, in out- 
ward appearance, 


BY BONNIE E. SNOW 

not forget that the impulse which led to the 
hanging of this hideous thing ina place of 
honor was the same kind of impulse that 
served to inspire the beautiful lines quoted 
above. At rare intervals there come into 


schools of Minneapolis, where she 
taught for eight years. After- 
ward, for twelve years, she was 
engaged in editorial work. Re- 
cently her art work has been 
done in collaboration with Mr. 
Hugo B. Froehlich, Director of 
Manual Arts, Newark, N. J. 

Her most important publica- 
tions are the “Industrial Art 
Textbooks” and “The Theory 
and Practice of Color.” Miss 
Snow lectures on art subjects, 


unlovely; but the 
manifestation is 
there. The ex- 
pression of a de- 
sire for beauty is 
the divine spark 
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the SS. eae by he which has kept art 
| jersey she devotes much time to ° 
| illustrating and writing. alive through all 
“ the ages. 


A PRAYER FOR A LITTLE HOME 


**God send us a little home 

To come back to when we roam. 
Low walls, and fluted tiles, 
Wide windows, a view for miles. 
Red firelight and deep chairs, 
Small white beds upstairs— 
Great talk in little nooks, 

Dim colors, rows of bocks. 

One picture on each wall, 

Not many things at all. 

God send us a little ground, 

Tall trees standing round. 
Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Overhead, Thy stars, O God. 
God bless, when winds blow, 
Our home, and all we know!”’ 


In the parlors of our grandmothers there 
hung perhaps another prayer for the preser- 
vation of ‘‘Home.’’ It was worked in glaring 
worsteds upon a background of perforated 
cardboard, ‘‘God Bless Our Home.’’ We 
ridicule such things nowadays; but we must 














Fig.1 


our civilization a few people who can put in- 
to beautiful form some feeling, emotion or 
experience that is common to all. So we 
have our poets. They crystallize our emotions 
into deathless and beautiful form. Some 
one wrote a simple song, one day, which 
touched the universal heart; and now weall 
sing ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ with tender and 
entire acceptance of 





Our homes express us as we are. What 
we care for supremely is indicated there. 
Take books, for instance. He who loves 
to read will surround himself with books. 
There will be easy chairs, a well-placed light, 
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and, perchance, an open fire. Is music the 
dominating passion? A piano, of course,— 
oracabinet phonograph. Is the home keeper 
a collector? Evidences of his fad will surely 
appear in his surroundings. 
an automobile to books, music or antique 
furniture? The absence of the artistic will 
surely indicate that his enjoyment of leisure 
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its sentiment. 
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is satisfied in other ways. Is a garden the 
object of his dearest joy? Then he will live 
in a house in the country, with ‘‘tall trees 
standing round.’’ Is home to him merely a 
place to sleep, to eat when he cannot eat else- 
where; to use as a mere shelter from the 
elements, a place to go when there is no 
other place to go? Then the furnishings of 
that home will be as barren and commonplace 
as the mental equipment of the occupant. 
Can we teach in school the making of 
beautiful homes? Yes, by both direct and 
indirect means. Our schools aim constantly 
to strengthen and enrich the minds and souls 
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of the children who attend them. We say 
that the hope of America lies in the character 
and quality of her schools. Believing that 
the home must inevitably express, in physical 
terms, the spiritual and mental status of the 
family, it follows that the home may stand 
as the register of educational accomplishment 
attained through school processes. 

Just as, in Costume Design, we found the 
suggestion for first steps in the children’s 
love for paper dolls (see articles in January 
and February issues of Normal Instructor), 
so in Interior Decoration we turn into edu- 
cational channels the natural desire of chil- 
dren to ‘‘play house,’’ The playhouse has 
long been an institution in primary rooms. 
Too often has it been built regardless of the 
proportions of materials as related to the re- 
duced size of the model, and too often has it 
been the receptacle for furniture, rugs, etc. 
utterly incongruous in size, proportion, and 
character. Such a use of the playhouse and 
its furnishings may illustrate various phases 
of handwork, but it can never serve as a 
beginning in the study of interior decoration, 
whose fundamental principles are beauty of 
proportion, fitness to purpose, anc harmony 
of color. 

The pasteboard model of a house or rvom 
seems to be the most satisfactory means of 
presenting correct plans for walls and floors. 
Paper rugs and paper furniture are entirely 
appropriate for pastebourd houses. Through 
the use of colored papers for the ‘‘trim’’ of 
the little house, for wall coverings, for cur- 
tains and all other furnishings, we can con- 
trol color schemes and thus establish stand- 
ards of good taste. 

In first grade classes and sometimes in the 
second grade the teacher makes the little 
model shown in Fig. 1. All the children 
make is the furniture, curtains, etc. The 
‘“‘best’’ table, chair, curtain, etc., is chosen 
for the distinction of a place in the little 
house which the teacher has made. The re- 
maining results of the lessons may become 
the property of the children—to carry home, . 
let us hope, where the children’s work may 
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be influential in suggesting better styles to 
the home folks. 

The little house shown in Fig. 1 is made 
of six pieces of pasteboard, one for the floor, 
two for the roof, one for the back wall and 
two pointed pieces for the end walls. The 
piece for the floor is cut large enough to act 
as a platform for the side walls to rest upon 
when they are hinged together and made to 
stand upright. It measures 11 by 17 inches. 
The back wall is 10 by 16 inches. The two 
pieces for the roof are the same size, 9 by 18 
inches, They are hinged together, the hinge 
forming the ridgepole of the house. The 
two end pieces are based on ten-inch squares 
with the apex five inches above the middle 
of the upper side of the square. All these 
parts of the house should be measured and 
drawn by the teacher before they are cut out. 
If the work is done accurately, the parts will 
‘‘assemble’’ easily. 

Strips of cotton cloth, cut two inches wide, 
are used to hinge a straight edge of the side 
walls to the back wall. The floor is left free 
to serve as a platform upon which the little 
house may rest. The roof is hinged by past- 
ing a two-inch strip of cloth along the entire 
length of the two edges that lie next to each 
other in the natural position of a roof. A 
little door measuring 3 by’7 inches may be 
cut from one end of the house and hinged 
with a cloth strip. The outside of the house 
may be covered with gray manila paper, cut 
the exact size and shape of the piece of card- 
board to which it istobe pasted. Theinside 
walls are to be treated similarly with cream 
manila paper. 

The outside of the house may be decorated 
by the teacher in a variety of ways. Win- 
dows, single or in groups, may be indicated 
by cut-paper rectangles and strips. The rec- 
tangles should be of white or pale blue paper, 
and the strips (which suggest window fram- 
ing) may beof dark gray. Cut-paper window 
boxes, vines, hollyhocks, etc., may be dis- 
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have been covered with manila paper, should 
be decorated by the children. They can stick- 
print a frieze for the top of the walls, using 
inch-wide strips of cream manila paper folded 
into inch squares, with a circle or a square 
printed in red or blue in each space. They 
can measure and cut rectangles of white 
paper for windows, and can rule lines upon 
them to suggest window frames or sash 
(Fig. 1). They can measure and cut white 
crepe paper or thin white cloth for curtains. 
(If cloth is used, the hems must be pasted 
down.) These curtains, whether of cloth or 
of paper, may be decorated with stick-printed 
borders, matching in color the frieze which 
has already been printed and pasted in place. 
The pupils can also make furniture and a rug. 

Brown construction paper will make fur- 
niture that will harmonize with walls and 
with the color already chosen for curtains and 
frieze. Figs. 2, 3, and 4 give the dimensions 
for the library table, which is the principal 
article of furniture in our little living room. 
In constructing this table no paste is neces- 
sary. The slits and cuts for locking the 
brace (Figs. 2 and 3) make paste superfluous. 

A corner bookcase shown in Fig. 5 is the 
next article to be made. Figs. 6 to 9 give 
the dimensions and the construction. 

Following the bookcase comes the chair 
(Fig. 10), with the patterns. dimensions, and 
construction illustrated in Figs. 10 to 14. 

Fig. 15 shows a suggestion for a pair of 
curtains made of lawn or cheesecloth. The 
hems are turned and pasted down, and the 
borders are printed in a color that matches 
the frieze. 

A simple pattern for a rug is shown in 
Fig 16. Two tones of gray paper will har- 
monize with our gray walls. Or, if the 
frieze and the decorations are in blue, a blue 
border above with a gray panel would be in 
keeping. A very elementary method of 
weaving the rug is shown in Figs. 17 and 18. 
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Localized and Vitalized Civics—I 


BY FRANK J. LOWTH, Principal Rock County Training School for Teachers, Janesville, Wisconsin 


YE are hearing a great deal just 
now about the Americaniza- 
tion of adults, and properly 
hu so, for it is hardly possible 
to over-emphasize the urgent 
necessity of converting into 
good citizens the immigrant population. But 
let me call your attention to the amazing fact 
that Americanization needs and opportunities 
have been grossly neglected in many of our 
schools, both in towns and in country districts. 
Tens of thousands of boys and girls in the 
grades need to be Americanized. If we paid 
more heed to the Americanizing of our school 
children there would be less need to Ameri- 
canize our adult population. Here is a great 
uncultivated field of rich possibilities. 

It is of the utmost importance that boys 
and girls should gain before they leave school 
an understanding and an appreciation of the 
fundamental ideas and ideals of our American 
form of government. They must sense, in 
some measure at least, the tremendous signif- 
icance of free American citizenship. They 
must know in some degree the great privilege 
of a democratic form of government. They 
need to realize the meaning of true liberty, 
of intelligent patriotism. Before these boys 
and girls leave school they should become 
habituated as thoroughly as possible to the 
idea of living certain civic virtues, such as 
loyalty, respect for law and order, recogni- 
tion of personal and property rights, and be- 
lief in betterment through community co- 
operation. 

Yet the time allowed the teacher is tragi- 
cally short. Do you realize how necessary 
it is that ‘‘certain fundamental civic ideals 
be inculeated relatively early in the school 
course’? Do you realize that ‘‘more than 
three-fourths of those who enter the schools 
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never go beyond the eighth grade, and more 
than half do not go beyond the fifth grade’’? 


THE NEW VIEWPOINT 

’ To-day we have different aims, different 
methods, and different textbooks in teaching 
civics from those that satisfied us twenty, or 
even ten, years ago. Our point of view has 
changed entirely. Now we lay emphasis 
upon good. citizenship, intelligent, efficient, 
loyal citizenship, rather than upon a mechan- 
ical memorization of the text of the Federal 
Constitution. It is now understood, further- 
more, that the school itself furnishes rich 
opportunity for the exercise of the civic vir- 


tues. Pupils are to learn how to be good 
citizens now, instead of speculating on what 
rights and obligations adult life will bring 
them. 

The present-day understanding of the term 
civics implies and enforces the idea of prac- 
tical citizenship, of dynamic co-operative ac- 
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tivity, rather than the outworn notion that 
any great good is to be gained from familiar- 
ity with the intricacies of governmental ma- 
chinery. Progressive teachers now realize 
that the vital point of departure is the civics 
that boys and girls know by actual experi- 
ence—the civics of the home, the playground, 
the school, the school district, the town, the 
county. The method of an older day pre- 
scribed that the teacher should begin with 
the general, the abstract, the unknown, the 
so-called ‘‘logical’’ procedure of attending 
first to the federal government and coming 
down, and home, by easy stages. In most 
cases, no doubt, the teacher, and therefore 
the pupils, never arrived at the most practical 
and useful of all civics, the study of local 
government. This procedure possibly was 
logical, but certainly it was not psychological. 
It ignored the great principle that all good 
teaching proceeds from the known to the re- 
lated unknown. The maxims, ‘‘Proceed from 
the concrete to the abstract,’’ and ‘‘Teach 
from the simple to the complex, and from the 
particular to the general,’’ were not recog- 
nized as having a practical application to the 
teaching of civics. 


THE GREAT AIMS 


In keeping with the spirit of the new 
viewpoint, the great aims to be attained in 
teaching civics in elementary schools may be 
formulated thus: 


The General Aim— 

1. To interest boys and girls in the princi- 
ples and operations of government, local and 
general, to the end that they may . become 











intelligent, self-active, co-operating, effi- 
cient, and law-abiding citizens. 
Special Aims— 

1. To acquaint pupils with the workings 
of governments within their own observation. 

2. To stimulate a desire to know more 
about government. 

3. To develop and make clear the great 
purpose of all government. 

4, To create a willingness to take part in 
governmental activities, i.e., to develop a 
spirit of civic and social service. 

5. To implant a real appreciation of the 
fact that the people themselves constitute 
the government. 

6. To make it clearly understood that suc- 
cessful government depends absolutely upon 
individual integrity. 

7. To train pupils in the use of books, re- 
ports, bulletins, newspapers, and other ma- 
terial bearing upon civics and citizenship, for 
the purpose of obtaining information as 
needed. 

8. To develop the social consciousness as 
a prime condition in good citizenship—to 
teach and train pupils to be good neigh- 
bors. 

9. To shape the machinery of the school 
so as to give repeated opportunity for de- 
veloping the idea and the habit of true obedi- 
ence as the corner stone in the structure of 
good citizenship. 

10. Toshow the true meaning of patriot- 
ism and to make it very plain who the real 
patriot is, not only in the emergencies of 
war time, but in times of peace as well. 

11. To give pupils a chance to learn how 
to conduct a public meeting by actually serv- 
ing as chairman, as secretary, or as chairman 
of a committee having real work to do, 

The great consideration in teaching civics 
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is to gain a live, genuine interest and a cor- 
rect attitude of mind. A good teacher of 
civics will be genuinely concerned as to the 
ideas, interests, habits, enthusiasm and skill , 
of the members of her class; for she will 
realize that the chief source of danger in our 
beloved America to-day is the lack in too many 
of our citizens of the true qualities of active, 
intelligent, courageous, law-abiding citizen- 
ship. 

Especially has the teacher of fifth and 
sixth grades a great opportunity to inculcate 
the basic ideas and ideals of our American 
democracy. In these grades a good elemen- 
tary text should be secured, and this text 
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should be used partly as a supplementary 
civics reader. It should also be used as the 
basis for topical recitation, and to furnish 
themes for good, live conversational exercises 
and discussions between the teacher and the 
children. In using a book of this character, 
avoid making it the basis of mere formal 
textbook recitation work. The teacher must 
not forget that her large purpose is to in- 
form, to inspire, to guide, to shape ideals, 
to fix habits, to mold opinion,—in short, to 
prepare for good citizenship. 


HOME CIVICS THE ONLY BASIS 


In geography teaching there is a well- 
recognized field that is termed ‘‘home geog- 
raphy.’’ Many teachers do not appreciate 
the pedagogical fact that this home geog- 
raphy is always particular, individual and 
concrete; that there is really no such thing 
as general home geography. Home geog- 
rephy is the geography of a well-defined 
district. It is the geography of persona] ex- 
perience. To teach it in the mountains of 
Colorado will naturally demand different 
equipment from that required of the teacher 
in Nebraska or Louisiana. 

Now, corresponding to this home geog- 
raphy, which of course is always studied 
through the method of direct observation, 
we have ‘‘home civics,’’ a large field which 
may be studied by the same method. Such, 
of course, is the government of the home, 
the playground, the school, the school dis- 
trict. Just as the facts of home geography, 
learned by direct experience, constitute the 
only true basis for the images and concepts 


of general geography, so civics textbook 
discussions will have meaning only in so far 
as the child is able to interpret them in 
terms of his own personal, observational, 
experimental knowledge of the civics of his 
own community or neighborhood. 

No child can really understand the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘committee,’’ for example, 
unless he has actually served on a commit- 
tee. He will also have a far greater inter- 
est in and respect for the work of the town 
chairman, the chairman of the county board, 
and the presiding officers of state and na- 
tional legislatures, after he himself has 
learned how to act as the chairman of a 
meeting by actually doing the thing. In all 
this beginning work in civics the teacher 
should take pains to call up definite, con- 
crete images. If the images are the result 
of the pupils’ own experience, then they are 
memory images. But if the state legisla- 
ture or even the county board is under dis- 
cussion, it will be necessary for pupils to 
use their imagination, and for the teacher 
to help them to form correct ideas, so that 
the whole subject will have genuine content 
and reality. 


VALUE OF A SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The successful teaching of civics requires 
aschool society. If you fail to organize such 
a society, in which your pupils can learn 
how to conduct a public meeting, you will 
make a great mistake. If your own train- 
ing in this field has been neglected you can 
make up for it in a measure by studying in- 
tensively Robert’s ‘‘Rules of Order’’ or some 
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other good manual. But the main thing is 


to get started. The rest will follow. In | 


Wisconsin school societies are now very 
widespread, thanks to the efforts of the 
State Department of Education. The ‘‘Man- 
ual for the Common Schools of Wisconsin’’ 
contains definite and helpful directions, and 
the State Superintendent also sends out a 
special bulletin on the subject. If you have 
no such society, I would urge that you 
write at once to your county or state super- 
intendent, and lose no time in forming an 
organization. A community debating club 
or other society for the older people would 
also be of the greatest value if properly or- 
ganized and conducted. Social and civic 
community-center activity has gained an es- 
tablished place in late years. 
Recently I spoke before a Mothers’ and 
Children’s meeting in a country school. Two 
boys took their places promptly at the teach- 
er’s desk. One of them acted as a very effi- 
cient chairman; the other, as secretary, read 
the minutes, which were correctly written 
up. (Instruction as to writing up minutes 
had been sent out in the ‘‘Monthly County 
Educational Bulletin’? from -the County 
Training School.) The chairman announced 
in good style the various numbers on the 
program. Each pupil, large and small, ad- 
dressed the chair when his or her turn came 
on the program, and the chairman soberly 
recognized each one in correct form, even 
‘‘Miss Brown, ’’ an eight-year-old member of 
the society. This little girl had already ad- 
dressed the chair as ‘‘Mr. President. ’’ 
(Continued on page 75) 


The Modern Mandolin Orchestra 


What It Is and How It May Be Utilized for Class Music Study in Elementary Schools 


4 Isn’t orchestra a term applied 
to a band of instruments of 
S% the viol family, combined 
4 with the proper complement 

of wind and percussion in- 
struments? These are the questions [I can 








hear you ask, in protest against the title of | 


this article. 

I will have to adntit that there is a reason 
for your questions, if we accept the authority 
of the dictionary. Again has the old un- 
abridged fallen behind the times in failing 
to recognize the mandolin choir as a new 
musical combination entitled to be known as 
an orchestra. We may use the term orchestra 
in its broad sense as a ‘‘group of instrumen- 
‘talists,’’ qualifying it with the name of the 
predominating instrumental voicing. Thus 
we have violin orchestras, dance orchestras, 
concert orchestras, jazz orchestras, and va- 
rious other musical (and how often un- 
musical!) combinations .designated by the 
qualified use of the term orchestra. Theold- 
time title ‘‘mandolin club’’ has long since 
been outgrown. As used nowadays, it is as 


gross 3 misnomer as it would be to speak of 
a military band as a horn club, or of a sym- 
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phony orchestra as a violin society. To-day 
there are a number of different instruments 
in the mandolin family. William Place, Jr., 
one of the foremost musicians in the country, 
and a recognized exponent of the mandolin 
orchestra, says in the introduction to his 
book on that subject: 

‘‘The greatest of critics have pronounced 
the modern American mandolin, mandola, 
mando-cello, mando-bass and guitar capable 
of producing music which is not only unique 
but satisfying to the most cultured musician 
and absolutely original both in tonal construc- 
tion and. effect. ’’ 


PERFECT INSTRUMENTS AVAILABLE 


Of course it will be understood that instru- 
ments which can be combined to such artistic 
effect must be of as high grade as any violins 
or wind instruments produced in the world. 
As a matter of fact, the manufacturers of 
mandolins and related instruments not only 
have attained perfection, but they have suc- 
ceeded in providing an even better voicing 
in the mandolin choir than there is to-day in 
the violin family. Among the instruments 
constituting the mandolin choir are, first of 
all, the mandolins, which are divided into 
two groups, the first mandolins playing the 
melody part, similar to the soprano in vocal 
ensemble; the second mandolins playing the 
second or alto part. The mandola has a tenor 
voice and takes a tenor part. The mando- 
cello is baritone, with a range from bass to 
tenor, while the mando-bass, of course, takes 
the bass part. These instruments exactly 
correspond to the first and second violins, 
viola, violin-cello and bass-viol (or double 
bass, as it is sometimes called), and the five 
parts constitute the foundation of the man- 
dolin orchestra. 

There may be added to these instruments 
the guitar, a six-stringed instrument, used 
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largely for accompaniment, arpeggio chords, 
etc.; the harp-guitar, used practically the 
same as the guitar, with the edded scope of 
the twelve contra and sub-bass strings; the 
harp; and the instruments of the banjo 
family (which should not be confused with 
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the mandolin choir). A mandolin orchestra 
may consist of a simple choir of the fretted 
instruments or of a complete symphony in- 
strumentation as follows: 

STRING SECTION 


First and second mandolins 


Mandolas Mando-cellos 


Mando-basses 
Guitars and harp-guitars, Banjos 
Irish harps or concert harp cembalo 


WOOD-WIND SECTION 


Flute Clarinet 
Oboe Bassoon 


BRASS 


Cornet Trombone 


French horns 

PERCUSSION 
Drums Tympani 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Cembalo Xylophone 
Marimba Orchestra bells 
Piano 

(I quote this instrumentation from Mr. 
Place’s book. ) 

The foregoing brief outline is given to 
identify and establish the musical status of 
this comparatively new branch of orchestral 
music. There are no more desirable instru- 
ments available to-day for the use of students 
and amateurs than those of the mandolin 
family, and their growing popularity, not as 
a fad but in general serious use, is conclusive 
evidence of this statement. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL WORK 


‘Briefly, the points of superiority of the 
mandolin are: 

(1) Minimization of technical obstacles 
common to average instruments of other 
types. Left hand technic is comparatively 
simple, due to the fact that the student 
learns to place his fingers at given frets to 
produce given tones. The student knows 
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that when his finger is properly placed the 
correct tone is produced, and thus he rapidly 
develops his sense of pitch and tone. Jt is 
not necessary for him to know the tone first 
in order to produce it, as is the case with wind 
instruments or bowed instruments. 

(2) Right hand technic is also compara- 
tively simple, the beginner using simple up 
and down strokes of the plectrum, producing 
clean-cut tones, with none of the agony of 
‘‘secratching bows and screeching blows’’ so 
common to the student’s early struggles with 
other instruments. 

(8) Because of the nature of the instru- 
ments of the mandolin family it is possible 
for pupils to practise in class from the very 
outset, and even class lessons are found to be 
very effective. Students in mandolin classes, 
(with some additional private instruction, 
in some cases) on the average make from 
two to four times more progress in a given 
time than do students on any other instru- 
ments either in class or in private lessons. 
This comparison applies to the elementary 
period of music study. Advanced work re- 
quires conscientious application to practice 
and study, no matter what instrument is used 
as a music medium. 

(4) Because pupils may practise in class 
and play their little orchestrations from the 
beginning, they display greater interest (due 
to the greater incentive), and music becomes 
a real pleasure, instead of being drudgery, 
as is so often the case. 

(5) Children who seem to be practically 
tone deaf make excellent progress on fretted 
instruments; in studying any other instru- 
ments they would either fail entirely or do 
mediocre work. 

These are the real reasons why mandolin 
orchestras, school ‘‘mandolin clubs, ’”’ 
so-called, and similar organizations, 
seem to make greater progress than, 
and show twice the ‘‘pep’’ evidenced 
by, other musical organizations. 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 


I said in a previous article that 
almost any musician may fit him- 
self to organize and coach a mando- 
lin orchestra. Now it is up to me to 
provide some sort of a recipe, and 
really it is easy—if you know how. 
Something after the fashion of 
Grandmother’s recipe for making 
cookies: ‘‘Pastry flour—a cupful 
or two, depending upon how many 
cookies you want to make; butter, eggs, 
cream and some flavoring. Be sure not to 
have your oven too hot!’’ Very simple, you 
say, if you have done it before. And despite 
the fact that the organization of a mandolin 
orchestra is not difficult, yet I presume my 
recipe will be about as useful as Grand- 





mother’s cookie prescription, for it is im- 
possible to make this article a complete 
manual, and I can only touch the high spots. 
(And yet I realize that some music teachers 
and professional musicians who may read this 
article will find the ground covered familiar 


‘to them. But a great many persons who 


have a fair knowledge of music know very 
little about fretted instruments; some of 
these will admit that they have not even re- 
alized that there was anything to be learned 
about them. This article is intended for the 
benefit of uninformed, but interested, persons 
—the many who may not have been reached 
within the last fifteen years by the plectral- 
ists who have made such strenuous efforts to 
spread a knowledge of the possibilities of 
the mandolin family.) 

Given half adozen youngsters with reason- 
ably good instruments, if I were a teacher 
with a fair knowledge of music and a good 
knowledge of youngsters, I would proceed about 
as follows (assuming that I know very little 
about mandolins and other fretted instru- 
ments) : 

Without a doubt if the pupils are very 
young (say from six to ten or twelve years) 
most of them would have mandolins. Idon’t 
advise the use of mandolas or mando-cellos, 
as a rule, for small children, although I have 
had some successful pupils as young as seven 
years. My first step would be to secure some 
good instruction methods for class work. 
Perhaps the best available for this purpose 
are Weidt’s ‘‘Elementary Studies for all 
I'retted Instruments’’ (\/alter Jacobs, 8 Bos- 
worth Street, Boston). These studies take 
the beginner from the first steps upward and 
provide all the exercises in orchestral form 
so that the pupils may practise their lessons 
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A Typical Mandolin Orchestra 


together and produce the harmony which is 
so delightful to the budding music sense, 

If possible, I would go to some authentic 
instructor of fretted instruments and spend 
enough time to familiarize myself thoroughly 
with the fundamental principles of mandolin 

(Continued on page 76) 








Colds and “Movies” 


= rr) T may seem rather a long jump 
S\ from a “‘movie’’ to a cold, 
but it is a matter of very 
few hours if one has been 
breathing ‘‘denatured”’ air in 
a crowded theater, the poor 
ventilation of which has robbed the blood of 
oxygen needed for energy. If each cell feels 
too lazy to clean up its ‘‘home-and-work- 
shop’’ and waste accumulates, this prevents 
healthy activity, as Bobby discovered when 
his ‘‘janitor-cells’’ struck. (See ‘‘Bobby’s 
Dream’”’ in the January Health article.) The 
location of the waste accumulating makes a 
difference in the trouble that results. Some- 
times the waste chokes cell-lives, which 
break down, making an opening in the body 
tissue through which the waste drains until 
all is gone and new cells can grow to re- 
place the old. We call this ‘‘drainage’’ 
‘having a cold.’’ 

Our tiny cell-lives are not naturally lazy. 
They are most wonderfully active and effi- 
cient, as we well know who in February 
traveled with “Barbie and the Oxygen Fairy’’ 
down the branching tubes of the blood canal 
to a slender stream of lymph that fed rows 
of hungry cells and flowed away again laden 
with waste—the gas, steam, and ashes— 
pushed out constantly by the energetic house- 
keepers. We remember how relieved Barbie 
was when the ‘“‘ferry-bowls’’ (that looked 
so bright and red at first with their load of 
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We found before that cell-lives were their 
own cooks, housekeepers, and carpenters. 
Now they prove to be electric generators 
also, and Barbie saw them acting as motors 
to move Baby’s big toe. Though microscopic 
in size, they are doing a man-sized job with 
more than human intelligencé. It certainly 
is ‘‘up to us’’ to teach ourselves and. the 
children to understand the needs of cell-lives 
well enough not to embarrass them by inter- 
ference with their habits of cleanliness. 

Securing plenty of oxygen and exercise is 
not so hard as making the sun of happiness 
shine within ourselves and within the chil- 
dren about us. Yet this effort pays rich re- 
turns; for nothing paralyzes nerve-cells and 
makes waste accumulate more readily than 
even mild mental discomfort, if prolonged, 
or the shortest spasm of fear or burst of 
anger. Happiness for children, as we have 
said before, depends largely on happy activ- 
ity, adult approval, and the approval of their 
own consciences. The best way we can think 
of to help make this precious sunshine of 
the spirit is to devise a game for the idea of 
helping the cells keep their home-and-work- 
shops clean. We take it for granted now 
that the requirements of proper food ma- 
terials and needs of outer body cleanliness 
discussed in October, November, and January 
are understood and reascnably attended to. 

If colds are simply outlets for waste, and 
doctors are beginning to consider them as 
unnecessary as they now regard children’s 











Mother Nature’s Garden of Hope and Love 


(Each Bright Idea chooses just the right seeds to plant in the garden of the child’s mind. In Mother Nature’s lap are enough forall, 
brought from the garden-house, all sorted in packages.) 


oxygen, but that grew dull and ugly with 
the cargo of waste) changed back again to 
their ruddy color on reaching the lungs, 
where they emptied the waste and reloaded 
with oxygen. 

Anything which makes waste accumulate 
in our systems—lack of exercise, for in- 
stance—may cause a cold. If we fail to use 
the energy generated by the cells, their ac- 
tivity slows down because they get over- 
stocked and can create energy only as fast 
as it is used. A monster electric generator 
in a power plant can do no better. The 
same law of supply and demand governs both, 
and cell-energy is a form of electricity. 





diseases, we feel sure that in a measure this 
responsibility also can be given over to the 
children along with other problems they are 
glad to have us fit to their grasp. So we 
suggest as a cure for ‘‘the habit of taking 
cold’’ a new kind of ‘‘movie’’ habit. It 
sounds a little strange. But itisn’t at all,— 
merely a ‘‘Bright Idea’’ that came to us in 
just the way Marjorie’s came to her. (See 
March article.) For we are taking our own 
prescriptions. What is good for children is 
usually good for adults. 

May we say parenthetically that the gen- 
erator principle just mentioned is working 
with us also? Having found this outlet for 
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our supply of Ideas, and gettinga ‘‘demand’’ 
for more from fourteen States in the Union, 
we are able to ‘‘generate’’ more actively. 
If the ‘‘demand’’ continues, we shall soon 
have a whole book ready, for which some 
already are asking. So if weare not getting 
just the Ideas wanted, please send ‘‘seed’’ 
questions for us to plant in our ‘‘mind-gar- 
dens,’’ that just the needed ‘‘New Ideas’’ 
may grow, if our garden can produce them. 
We wish to know also how our past sugges- 
tions fail to work. Please help us to fit our 
hygiene to real children. 

To compare the growing of seeds ina gar- 
den with the production of Ideas in the mind 
may stir the imagination of some children, 
especially girls; yet the thing that really 
grips them all is taking an active part in 
whatever is going on around them that is 
interesting enough to seem worth while. 
That is why we chose a new ‘‘movie’’ habit 
as a cure for ‘‘the cold habit.’’ 

Our kind little ‘‘Bright Idea’’ told us to 
let a boy act in his own movie and run his 
own auto. She certainly understood the at- 
traction an auto has for a boy. Her fine little 
seed grew into the following story of ‘‘ Jack’s 
Self-Starter.’’ By it we hope to put into 
boy-life, at least, that thrill of joy whose 
demand on the cell-generators increases the 
current to the power needed by the cells for 
efficient work of every kind, including the 
removal of waste. ' 

In an automobile when the engine has 
started the magneto, or electric generator, 
this in turn speeds up the engine enough 
faster to run the car. In the same way, 
after the heart sets the blood circulating, it 
flows more. swiftly and every organ works 
more efficiently when the cell-energy (every 
kind of cell generates energy) is at a health- 
ful pressure. Then the question of drafts, 
sudden changes in temperature, and wet- 
feet becomes less vital. Nerves whose busi- 
ness it is to maintain an even temperature 
within the body are especially fitted to meet 
such emergencies—within reasonable limits, 
of course. However, these matters are still 
important until a ‘‘habit of happiness’’ is 
fixed, and should have reasonable but not 
*‘fearful’’ attention. 

As children are living to-day, as a rule,’ 
fears, repressions, unsatisfied longings, over- 
eating asan amusement, for lack of something 
more gripping, and, as we said in March, 
hungers for happy activity, are all hindering 
the nerve cells in their work, retarding the 
circulation, and accumulating waste. A 
‘<chill’’ comes when the clogged nerves are 
unable to adjust the temperature of the body 
to a sudden change or prolonged exposure. 
The pores of the skin close those outlets for 
waste, the blood, cooling a bit, flows more 
slowly, waste gathers, and, as we said before, 
a ‘‘cold’’ provides an avenue or outlet,—a 
real escape valve that prevents a much more 
serious sickness. 

But Nature’s preventive safety valves, or 
outlets for all kinds of energy through self- 
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activity, are far better than narrow escapes 
from serious illness, and make them unneces- 
sary. One of these outlets is the power of 
generating emotions at will and directing 
them to useful ends. We have, combined 
_ with this, the power of the imagination as a 
visualizing agent and the faculty by which 
the human mind remembers impressions re- 
ceived through the eye. 

If this story finds its way into a community 
without automobiles, a steam engine, which 
turns wheels by force of the heat-driven 
particles of hot water which we call steam, 
would doas an illustration. ‘The match, coal, 
fire, heat, steam, pressure all make a series 
of causes and results that can be used. Or 
even a steam kettle (teakettle) pushing up 
its lid would serve. 


JACK’S SELF-STARTER 


ACK longed to own an automobile. He 

knew the names of twenty-five different 
makes already, and -wished he knew what 
the machinery was like inside. He wanted 
his father to buy one and let him watch it 
work and drive it himself. But his father 
_ said that money was scarce and Jack was too 
small anyway to have anything to do with 
autos. 

One evening at the Boys’ Club Jack found 
himself talking eagerly to the young man 
who taught typesetting and printing, Tom 
Whittaker. ‘‘You ought to see an electric 
press run,’’ Tom had said. ‘‘It keeps right 
on like a—a—an auto.’’ 

‘Can you run an auto?’’ asked Jack 
eagerly. 

‘Sure, I run my own.’’ Then, seeing 
Jack’s hungry, longing eyes he added, 
‘“‘Come on over to the Power House, Satur- 
day afternoon at four. I’m through then and 
we’ll take a spin.’’ 

Jack stammered his thanks and walked 
home ‘‘on air.’’ 

Time never crawled so slowly before. 
Finally Saturday really came and four o’clock 
found Jack pushing open the door of Tom’s 
office. ‘‘All ‘right, Kiddo,’’ called Tom 
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Making Their Own Movies of Their Wishes 


(The wishes rise like bubbles to the Land of Our Hearts’ 
Desires. Each little Heart’s Desire tells a Bright Idea 
what child made each wish.) 


cheerily, picking up his hat. Through 
glass partitions Jack got a glimpse of 
black giant machines that roared like 
monsters waiting to devour him. 

Tom smiled at the look on Jack’s 
face, as they turned to go out to- 
gether. ‘‘If we couldn’t make them 
mind they would be rather tough 
customers,’’ he said kindly. ‘‘But they 
are pretty good friends to us all.’’ 

‘‘Mine too?’’ 

‘Sure thing! They are making electricity 
to light the streets, and run the electric cars, 
and your own lights and telephone at home. ’’ 

‘ ‘Oh 1s , 

‘And they do it just the same way my 
auto makes itself go. You aren’t afraid of 
my auto, are you?’’ 

“‘No,’’ eried Jack eagerly. ‘‘AndI’d like 
to see those great black roaring things some 
day too—with you.’’ ; 

‘“‘We’ll get to know every one by name. 
After you understand the auto, you’!] know 
about them. Here, I must oil up a bit.’’ 

*‘How nice and shiny everything looks.’’ 

‘‘That’s so dirt won’t clog the machinery 
and stall me on some hill, miles from any 
garage,’’ smiled Tom. 

‘“‘Now, see that button?’’ he continued, 
after everything was ready forastart. ‘‘We 
call it the self-starter, but it really only 
makes a current of electricity run from this 
little storage battery to this small motor 
that’s the real starter. It starts the engine 
by making it turn over. See the engine ?’’ 

Jack nodded. 

‘‘The engine turning over turns this mag- 
neto which makes electricity when it whirls. 
The faster the magneto whirls the faster the 
engine has to go because they are joined to- 
gether. Now this engine as it whirls sucks 
gasolene from this tank and sends it into this 
cylinder. The magneto as it whirls makes 
what?’’ 

‘‘Electricity,’’ answered Jack promptly. 

‘Right you are. See that spark-plug? 
The electricity runs into that and makes a 
spark that explodes vapor from the gasolene 
in the cylinder. When I push this lever 
called the clutch, after I have released the 
brake, I connect the force of the explosions 
with the wheels of the auto. Now watch 
while I do it.’’ 

Jack held his breath while Tom stepped 
into the machine and pressed the self-starter. 
There was a quiet whir, then a pop-pop-pop, 
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and Tom was calling, ‘‘Hop in now.’’ Draw- 
ing a long breath, Jack jumped in silently. 
He thrilled with joy to feel the throbbing 
engine. Tom released the brake, threw in 
the clutch, grasped the steering wheel, the 
throbbing subsided to a low steady purr and 
they glided away. 

Tom enjoyed Jack’s happy face, but said 
nothing. Straight ahead out into the country 
they sped, till houses were left far behind. 
But Jack was not a silent boy. And Tom 
had won his heart. ‘‘By Jimminy,’’ cried 
the small boy at last, ‘‘I wish I could always 
ride in an auto, or go to the movies, or play 
baseball, or read stories. Why do the things 
you want to do come once in a while and the 
disagreeable things all the time?’’ 

‘I guess it’s because you don’t use your 
movie machine.’’ 

‘‘T haven’t any.’’ 

‘Well, that depends on what you call a 
movie. ’’ 

‘*You know—at the moving picture show.”’ 

‘*You have a moving picture house just as 
good and sometimes better. ’’ 

‘Oh, you’re kidding me,’’ and Jack’s 
happy face grew sober. ‘Tom hadn’t seemed 
like some other men he knew who were al- 
ways making jokes he could not understand, 

“Tf I tell you about your own movie and 
promise you that you will get fun out of it, 
and find more time to play, and learn your 
lessons quicker, will you give it a fair and 
square trial ?’’ 

The small boy looked earnestly inte Tom’s 
eyes. They were eyes he could trust. He 
began to wonder about this movie. Certainly 
Tom was not joking. ‘‘I—I don’t understand 
at all,’’ he said slowly. 

‘‘Well, I’ll tell you just what I mean. 
And then you can try it or not, just as you 
please. But if you do, it will put fun into 
your work and get everything disagreeable 
done quickly, so you can play more and have 
time to visit me at the Power House and ride 
with me.’’ 

*“Gosh, I’d do anything to ride with you.’’ 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Easter Basket and Border 


By Cleo Lytle, Art Director, Kansas City 
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FOR DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THESE DESIGNS, SEE PAGE 58 
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The Study of Poetry 


INTRODUCTION 


=JHE teacher of literature in the 
| grades has a great opportu- 
nity to enrich the child’s life 
Rea by inculcating a love of the 
ey good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful in poetry. All truly 
great poetry possesses intrinsic beauty. 
Learn to listen to the melodious lilt of the 
vowels, to the recurrence of sounds, to the 
rhyme and rhythm, to the charm of the re- 
peated refrain. Read often aloud to your 
pupils, and to yourself—‘‘as the teacher, so 
the school.’’ If you would inspire a love 
for poetry you yourself must appreciate its 
beauty. 

Poetry may open our eyes to the beauty of 
the world about us. One of our American 
poets reminds us that 

In the mud and scum of things 

Something always, always sings. 
American poets have endeared themselves to 
the youth of the nation. They have fostered 
a love of this country and of the natural 
beauties characteristic of it. They sing not 
of the skylark and the nightingale, but of 
the bobolink and the bluebird. The dande- 
lion, the violet, the wheat, the corn, assume 
new dignity in the light of the poet’s inter- 
pretation. 

What is so rare as a day in June? 
—June in America, when our hearts attune 
themselves to the poet’s fancies. 

The poet opens our eyes not only to the 
beauty of Nature, but to the beauty of Hu- 
man Nature. For example, Tennyson em- 
bodies in ‘‘Sir Galahad’’ the bravery and 
perseverance, the purity and the gallantry, 
of the knightly ideal of chivalry. Often, as 
in ‘‘Idylls of the King,’’ the poet’s aim 
seems to be toset forth an idea, or an ideal, 
as well as to delineate character. Although 
the portrayal of character sometimes becomes 
subservient to the poet’s plan to present a 
moral truth, there does exist an impressive 
bulk of poetry that is chiefly concerned with 
character portrayal. The teacher may well 
utilize poetry of this kind as a source of 
ethical instruction, 

The study of poetry should be correlated 
with the study of history, geography, draw- 
ing, agriculture, and numerous other sub- 
jects. The history of our nation will become 
vital to the boy when it has sung itself 
through his heart. When he catches the 
thrill of ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ senses the 
tragedy of ‘‘Ichabod,’’ appreciates the ear- 
nestness of Whittier’s poems on Slavery, 
and responds to the fervent and searching 
Americanism of Lowell, he has gone far in 
his understanding of the spirit that makes 
history. Some one suggests that we ‘‘put 
the culture into agriculture.’’ When this is 
done farming will possess new dignity for 
the country boy and girl. Whittier, with 
his catalogue of Nature’s treasures in ‘‘Bare- 
foot Boy,’’ his vivid description of country 
life in winter, his pean of praise to corn, 
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has done much to foster an understanding of 
New England rural life. 

The routine of a well disciplined school 
may be varied to advantage by the playful 
humor of Robert Louis Stevenson or the 
wholesome wit of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Avoid making the study of poetry wearisome 
to the child; study your pupils and bring to 
them that which will quicken their appre- 
ciation of poetry. 

Study the life of the author only when it 
will aid in interpreting the poem, and in- 
troduce historical facts only as a means of 
showing the setting. A study of ‘‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,’’ for example, 
would seem to demand some knowledge of 
the battle of Balaklava in the Crimean War. 

The story of Longfellow’s home life would 
enrich the study of ‘‘The Children’s Hour. ’”’ 
It may be said that in general lyrical poetry 
should be preceded by the biography of the 
author, for only through sympathetic under- 
standing of the poet may one appreciate the 
sentiments embodied in the poem. 

Every plan for the study of a poem should 
include: 

The reading of the poem by the teacher. 

The reading of the poem by the pupils. 

Conversation based on the meaning of 
the poem. 

Correlation with interests of the child. 

The study of the poem; the relation of 
the various parts. 

The final outcome; the relating of the 
poem to the life of the pupil in such 
a way that it will become a vital 
element in his thought life. 


STEVENSON’S ‘‘WINTER-TIMER’’ 


I. Introduction— 

Tell the children stories of the early life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, dwelling on the 
fact that his frail physical condition made 
him especially sensitive to the cold. 


Il, Study of the Poem— 

Tell the children to close their eyes while 
you read the first stanza. Ask them to de- 
scribe the visual image formed. 

Read the first stanza. Questions: How 
big did the rising sun look to Stevenson? 
How big did it look to you this morning? 
How big did the setting sun look last night? 
How big did it look to the poet? On what 
day in the year does the sun rise earliest? 

Read the second stanza. Questions: Dur- 
ing what season of the year do you rise be- 
fore the stars have left the sky? Compare 
getting up in winter with rising in summer. 

Read the third stanza. Shut your eyes 
and ‘‘explore.’’ Where did yougo? Where 
did Stevenson , ? 

Read the last two stanzas. Note the 
figures of speech, ‘‘frosty pepper,’’ ‘‘like a 
wedding-cake.’’ Do you like this ‘‘picture’’ 
better than the one in the second stanza? 
How many pictures in the poem? 

III. Conclusion— 

Read the poem as a whole. Call for vol- 

unteers to read it. Show to the class Jessie 





Willcox Smith’s illustration of the poem. 
Correlate with drawing by having pupils 
illustrate any of the following: 


‘‘Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery sleepy-head.’’ 

**A blood-red orange, sets again, ’”’ 
‘‘And tree and house, and hill and lake, 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake. ’’ 
Memorize the poem. 


TENNYSON’S ‘‘CROSSING THE BAR’’ 


I, Introduction— 

Study Tennyson’s life, emphasizing the 
fact that while sorrow and doubt had come 
into his life, it was with faith and serenity 
that he met old age. Tennyson’s son says 
of the poem, ‘‘It was written in my father’s 
eighty-first year, on a day in October when 
we came from Aldworth to Farringford. He 
said to me when I was shown the poem, ‘It 
came in a moment!’ He explained the Pilot 
as “That Divine and Unseen who is always 
guiding me.’ He said ‘Mind you put it at 
the end of my poems.’ ”’ 

II, Study of the Poem— 

Read the poem frequently until the pupils 
appreciate the music and the beauty of the 
rhythm. 

Note the religious atmosphere of the poem. 
‘‘Poetry has something of the divine in it, 
and the best of poetry is religious in the 
deepest sense. ’’ 

Observe the following allusions: sunset 
(beautiful old age); evening star (faith of 
old age); call (the call of friends who have 
made the voyage) ; moaning of the bar (shal- 
low waters moan when a storm approaches) ; 
too full for sound and foam (giving no in- 
timation of the storm). Compare the first 
and third stanzas. Twilight (indicating 
that darkness is near). 

Observe the protest against sadness in the 
hour of death, and the triumphant faith of 
the last two lines. 


III. Conclusion— 
Memorize the entire poem. 


APPRECIATION THROUGH READING 


To read poetry well one must have, above 
all, an appreciation of the beauties of rhyme, 
rhythm and the tonal qualities of words. A 
beautiful poem well read is like exquisite 
music, but only he who has caught its beauty 
can giveittoothers. A teacher’s preparation 
for the study of a poem requires, first of all, 
a keen appreciation of the musical qualities 
of the poem. In all grades teachers should 
read much aloud. Not only is variety in 
program produced, but the teacher stimulates 
in her pupils an interest in poetry. She 
shares her appreciation of the masterpieces 
with the children and enables them to acquire 
an understanding of the literature they are 
not able to read. At first the pupils merely 
recognize and enjoy, but gradually they learn 
to discriminate and the foundations of criti- 
cal judgment are laid. 

Read first of all for pieasure. The child’s 
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instinctive love of rhythm finds satisfaction 
in the rhythmic movement and rich tones of 
‘‘The Brook’’ or ‘‘The Death of the Old 
Year.’’ He will readily discover the charac- 
teristics of the poet’s way of singing. He 
will recognize the variety, the polish, and 
the exquisite finish of Tennyson; he will be 
charmed by the full, resonant beauty of 
Bryant; he will readily catch the difference 
in tonal qualities in lines like the following 
from Poe’s ‘“The Bells’’— 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the iey air of night! 


and 


Hear the mellow wedding bells— 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 


or 
Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
There is a charm in the rhythm of poetry 
which children may be taught to appreciate. 
The rhythm of Browning’s ‘‘Through the 
Metidja to Abd-El-Kadr’’ is like the gait of 
a cantering horse. The following lines will 
serve as an illustration: 
As I ride, as I ride, 
With a full heart for my guide, 
So its tide rocks my side, 
As I ride, as I ride. 
That, as I were double-eyed, 


He, in whom our Tribes confide, 
Is descried, ways untried, 
As I ride, as I ride. 
Or, as in Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Requiescat, ’’ 
the rhythm may be like a stately, mournful 


chant: 
Strew on her roses, roses, 


And never a spray of yew! 
In quiet she reposes ; 
Ah, would that I did too! 


Many other illustrations may be found 
easily. There are slumber songs in which 
the rhythm is like that of a rocking cradle; 
boat songs in which the rhythm resembles 
the movement of a boat; battle songs that 
suggest the movement of an army; and 
elegies that sound like the tolling of funeral 
bells. 

One must appreciate not only beauties of 
rhyme, rhythm and words; beauties of im- 
agery and sentiment must be grasped also. 
Any poem rich in imagery may be used to 
develop the child’s ability to ‘‘see pictures. ’’ 
If the poem is to be read well it must have 
vital significance to the reader; it must be 
reinforced by the imagination. 

Much of the music of poetry can be re- 
produced, or expressed, only by correct in- 
tonations of the human voice. A _ loud, 
strained, harsh voice or a careless, slovenly 
manner of reading will destroy the beauty 
of any poem. The voice should be clear, 
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well-modulated, and full. If a child reads 
naturally in harsh, strident tones, let him 
repeat the vowel sounds in a low tone with 
relaxed throat. 

A child should feel that to read a poem 
well is a truly artistic achievement. Call 
for volunteers to read the poem after the 
pupils are familiar with it, but do not let a 
child read it poorly in class. A poemisa 
thing of beauty and it should be so presented 
to pupils. 

The suggestive studies given below have 
special reference to the metrical qualities of 
the poems discussed. The first two are in- 
tended for grammar grades and the third for 
lower grades. 


TENNYSON’S ‘‘THE SPLENDOR FALLS 
ON CASTLE WALLS’’ 


I Preparation— 

The setting of this poem is Lake Killarney. 
The music of a boatman’s bugle on the lake 
suggested the poem to Tennyson, who in- 
cluded it in a longer poem, ‘“The Princess. ’’ 
II, Study of the Poem— 

Picture the scene in the first four lines. 
What is the time of day? How do you 
know? Note the staccato wording in the 
fourth line, suggesting the leap of the cata- 
ract, Read the last two lines of each stanza 


(Continued on page 64) 


Ethics of Visiting and Being Visited 


BY RALPH C. JENKINS, M.A., Superintendent of Schools, Terryville, Connecticut 


Mae }CHOOL authorities agree that 
*\4 teachers are usually benefited 
by visiting other teachers and 
other schools as well as by 
®4 having other teachers visit 

>them. Many progressive 
boards of education grant visiting days with 
full pay, and sometimes with traveling ex- 
penses in addition, to their teachers so that 
they may go to other schools in their own 
city or in other cities and bring back with 
them new ideas and new inspiration. There 
are instances, however, where these expec- 
tations are not realized, as the following 
true stories of visiting and being visited 
will illustrate. 

A teacher in a small town was granted a 
visiting day with full pay to visit a school 
in a neighboring city. She attended the 
opening exercises of the school designated, 
got her name on the register, and spent the 
remainder of the day at the county fair. 

A teacher once complained to me that a 
teacher from a near-by school visited her 
room on a blustering winter day, sat down 
near the stove, soon fell asleep, and began to 
snore, thereby completely upsetting the room. 

Then there was the group of teachers who 
swooped down on a country school, stood in 
the back of the room, and talked and laughed 
among themselves so boisterously as to make 
it exceedingly difficult for the teacher in 
charge to conduct recitations. 

A young and inexperienced teacher vis- 
ited an elderly and experienced teacher and in 
a peremptory manner demanded to see the 
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daily program, daily plan book, superintend- 
ent’s suggestion book, and various samples 
of the children’s work. When she had in- 
spected these to her satisfaction, she pro- 
ceeded to rifle her hostess’ desk. 

A teacher was sent to a school to observe 
the regular work of that school. Instead of 
carrying on her regular work, the teacher 
in charge spent all of her time in gossiping 
about the other teachers in the town and point- 
ing out the failings of the superintendent. 

A teacher who genuinely thirsted for 
knowledge visited in a distant city. She 
knocked timidly at the door, was met by a 
withering stare, was motioned by a jerk of 
the thumb to a chair, and at the close of the 
session was shown the door. ‘‘Come in’’ 
and ‘‘Good afternoon’’ were the only words 
spoken. 

What sort of a reception should a visiting 
teacher receive from one of her colleagues 
in the profession and how should the visitor 
herself behave? A comprehensive answer 
would be, ‘‘Consult the Golden Rule. ’’ 

Ordinary courtesy, it seems to me, would 
require that the visitor should knock at the 
schoolroom door just as she would at the 
door of any dwelling house. If the room 
she is to visit is under the supervision of a 
building principal, it would be courteous for 
her to ask permission of the principal before 
visiting theroom. The hostess teacher should 
take her visitor’s wraps, offer her a com- 
fortable seat, and chat with her for a mo- 
ment on some topic of common interest. She 
should offer her her daily program sheet, her 


daily or weekly plan book, and a copy of the 
textbook then being used by the reciting 
class, open at the proper page. She should 
then proceed with her regular program. 
About half an hour before closing, she should 
ask her visitor if there is any particular sub- 
ject or method she would like to have pre- 
sented, and if there is, she should conduct a 
recitation accordingly. (In nine cases out of 
ten, however, the visitor wants to see the 
regular work of theschool.) She will talk 
with her visitor as long as the time permits 
after the pupils are dismissed, and the vis- 
iting teacher will be free to ask questions 
about the work observed. The hostess will 
then direct her visitor where to go, if she 
does not know, help her on with her wraps, 
and be sure to ask her to come again. Be- 
fore leaving the building, it would be cour- 
teous for the visitor to say good-by to the 
building principal. 

One thing above everything else the cour- 
teous visiting teacher will not do. She will 
not visit another teacher’s room, accept 
that teacher’s hospitality, and when she gets 
back home, noise abroad that teacher’s fail- 
ings. One teacher of my acquaintance, 
when she returns from her observation day, 
has on her tongue’s tip a spicy recital of the 
faults of all the teachers she has visited. 
But she is only one, and most of my teach- 
er friends come back from their visiting 
with a grist of new ideas, a world of in- 
spiration, and a whole-souled determination 
to do their day’s job just a little bit better 
than they have ever done it before. 
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A Mother Goose Outline to Color 


This outline may be given children to trace, color and mount. The black-haired Tommy 

wears a cream-colored suit, trimmed in blue. The stockings are cream. The light book 

is orange and the dark one blue. Curtains are cream, with orange and green design. 
Paint the woodwork cream. 






































































Bess Brel leavelagd 
Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day; 
Little Tommy wants to play. 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address 
postpaid, at 20 cents a dozen. Noorders for 
less than one dozen, but if desired orders may 
i be made up of an assortment of Mother 
ae tl elena — Goose pat. and the double page posters, as 
The subject of this Outline in our shown on pages 40 and 41, at the prices 
May Issue will be “There Was a quoted for each. Both of these features 
Man in Our Town.” appear in our pages every month, 
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Pri Arithmetic Projects—I 
Learning the Combinations Without Counting 
BY FRANK M. RICH, Principal School No. 19, Paterson, N. J. 
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temptation to let the mind wander, while the 
fingers do the task in a slow but comfortable 
way. The learner is always putting off the 
day when he will apply himself sufficiently to 
learn the facts by heart. 

The remedy here proposed makes no use of 
counting till the number facts are mastered 
and have become automatic in the pupils’ 
minds. It presentsthe various numbers ob- 
jectively, but not in a single straight line. 
They are arranged in groups of definite shape, 
somewhat like the groups of spots on dominoes 
or playing cards, but with this new and dis- 
tinctive difference,—that our spot groups con- 
tain within themselves self-evident clues to 
all the facts of addition and subtraction, mak- 
ing memorization very easy, and counting 
entirely unnecessary. These magic groups 
from 2 to 12 are given below. They may be 


0 oo 9 o 99 00 
C [> 00 00 


OO 00 


23 4 5 ¢€ 


O OO OO OO 
0 7 00 O00 00 


taught in any order; made with units of any 
shape or material; and displayed in any po- 
sition—the greater the variety, the better— 
but the arrangement of the units in the group 
is as important as the notches on one’s latch- 
key, and cannot be changed without defeat- 
ing the purpose of the system. These groups 
can be learned by kindergarten children about 
as quickly as digits. They will name them 


instantly from cards or dominoes, build them 
with blocks, draw them on cross-section paper 
or through coarse wire 


screen or other stencil, 





arrange them with tenpins and so on, with 
stick laying, peg boards, parquetry, sewing 
cards and numerous other devices of the pri- 
mary school. They will find a use for them 
in telling how many stamps they have in their 
penny thrift books, how they stand in regard 
to health chores and in other records that the 
teacher will find it convenient to keep in this 
form. - 

But why such pains to fasten these particu- 
lar groups in mind, when the pupils must 
eventually learn to enumerate objects in any 
position? Answer, because a promiscuous 
arrangement of spots leaves no definite men- 
tal picture in the memory. Even units in a 
straight line above four are not recognized by 
adults except by a more or less conscious 


division. Counting is therefore inevitable if 
eye) OO 000 8288 
O 
00 00090 900090 
obne 0000 9000 2000 
9 10 11 12 
000 900 Qo0% 900 
000 000 900 200 
000 0000 0000 9000 
the spots are ina single line. It may beself- 


evident that 00 and 00=0000; butitis only by 
counting or dividing that one can tell whether 
000000 and 0000 equals 000000000 or 0000000000 
or 00000000000. Objective demonstration in 
this form does more harm than good. The 
near-sighted individual can soon learn to tell 
a hippopotamus from a giraffe, but snakes all 
look alike to him. The number groups, like- 
wise, must have a certain amount of individ- 
uality of outline, to impress themselves upon 
the mind. Hence the need of an arrangement 


like that common on cards, dice, and dominoes. 
This classic arrangement of spots used in 
games would be admirable for teaching pur- 
poses if it went far enough. 


00 00 ; Oo 4 
It is evident, for instance, that o and o are sae 
oO oo Oo 
oO Oo 
oO oO 
rallye oo oO Oo 
but not that o o and oe ae In our groups 
oo Oo 


oO Oo 
this objection is eliminated, for in one or the other of 
the groups that illustrate the number are found all 
the combinations that make up the number. For 
instance— 


000 00 0 00 00 00 oo | 
000 = 000 and o00 = 000 = 000 =~ _ o00 
000 00 oO 0000 00 00 000 o © 000 
9 = 6&8 9 = 465 = 1&2 = 1&8 


By looking at the chart of groups from 2 to 
12 given above, a pupil who has not learned 
the combinations can do any subtraction prob- 
lem under 12 withovt counting. Itis simply 
amatter of finding the groups that correspond 
with the minuend, selecting the one that con- 
tains a plain picture of the subtrahend and 
removing it or dividing it off, to see what 
group is left. This isa very simple matter. 
The better half of a class grasp the idea in a 
moment, and at a stroke we have put the toy 
store and a variety of other games and proj- 
ects within reach. The pupils have not 
memorized the necessary facts, but they are 
shown how to use them. With use, mastery 
follows automatically. 

The addition combinations are not quite so 
easy to handle from the chart, hence addition 
probably would better follow subtraction. 
The problem in each instance is to select the 
large group in which the two small groups 
are evident—a situation where a moment’s 
search is necessary. For example, the third 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Directions for Making 


This wheel-barrow push cart is very useful for boys in a city 
orona farm. It was originally made by an eleven-year-old 
city boy for carrying his papers. ~ The country boy will have 
uses for it too numerous to mention. A common packing case 
in which shoes, rubbers, or groceries are shipped is just what 
is needed for this cart. It may be smaller than the dimensions 
of the one shown in the drawing, but it should not be much 
larger. It can be made with either one or two wheels, as 
illustrated above. The two-wheeled cart is better for dumping. 
Leave a board loose, held in place by the leg and a cleat, as 
indicated. It can be slipped out when dumping. If a wide 


board is not at hand, the wheels can be made by fastening two 
pieces together with cleats. If thick wheels are desired, nail 
two 34” boards together so the grains run at 1 ‘ight angles to each 
other. They can be cut witha keyhole or turning saw. The 
handles can be carved and nicely rounded with a jackk nife 
and sandpaper. Use a broom handle for the axle and place 
washers between the wheel and the nails that hold the wheel 
in place on the axle. After experimenting it was found to be 
more convenient if the handles were fastened at an angle as 
indicated in the drawing. Paint will add to the appearance and 
durability of the cart, and only a small amount will be needed. 


The subject of the Manual Training project for May will be a Bow Gun. 
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The King of the Golden River 


Adapted and Dramatized from Ruskin’s Story 


BY LYLE WILSON HOLDEN 


CHARACTERS 
Little Gentleman Gluck 
Dwarf Hans 
The King Schwartz 
SCENE I 


SETTING: The home of the ‘‘Black Broth- 
ers’’ in Treasure Valley. Gluck is seated by 
the fireplace turning a leg of mutton upon a 
spit before the fire. 

Gluck (talking to himself)—What a pity my 
brothers never ask anybody to dinner. I’m 
sure when they’ve got such a nice piece of 
mutton as this, and nobody else has got 
so much asa piece of dry bread, it would do 
their hearts good to have somebody to eat it 
with them. But no, when the blight has 
killed everything except the produce of 
Treasure Valley they rob without mercy the 
poor people who have to buy of them to keep 
from starving. Oh dear, it is hard to have 
such cruel brothers that everyone calls them 
the Black Brothers. (A heavy double knock 
is heard outside. )—It must be the wind; no- 
body else would venture to knock — double 
knocks at our door. 

(A heavier knock is heard. Gluck goes 
to window and puts his head out. Hestands 
gaping in amazement. ) 

Little Gentleman (outside)—Hullo! that’s 
not the way to answer the door; I’m wet, 
let me in, 

Gluck—I beg pardon, sir, I’m very sorry, 
but I really can’t. 

Little G.—Can’t what? 

Gluck—I can’t let you in, sir,—I can’t, in- 
deed; my brothers would beat me to death, 
sir, if I thought of suchathing. What do 
you want, sir? 

Inttle G.—Want? I want fire, and shelter; 
and there’s your great fire there, blazing, 
crackling, and dancing on the walls, with no- 
body to feel it. Let me in, I say; I only want 
to warm myself. 

(Gluck draws in his head and hesitates. 


He looks at the fire, and then starts for the 


door. ) 

_Gluck—He does look very wet. I’ll just let 
him in for a quarter of an hour. (Opens 
door. ) 

Little G.—That’s a good boy. Never mind 
your brothers. I’ll talk tothem. 

Gluck—Pray, sir, don’t do any such thing. 
I can’t let you stay until they come; they’d 
be the death of me. 

Little G. (stepping into room)—Dear me, 
I’m very sorry to hear that. How long may 
I stay? 

Gluck—Only till the mutton’s done, sir, 
and it’s very brown. 

(The Little Gentleman sits on the hob close 
by the fire and spreads out his long cloak. ) 

Giluck—You’ll soon dry there, sir. (He be- 
gins to turn the mutton, but notices that the 
water running from the big cloak is putting 





out the fire)—I beg pardon, sir, mayn’tI take 
your cloak? 

Little G.—No, thank you. 

Gluck—Your cap, sir? 

Little G. (gruffly)—I’m allright, thank you. 

Gluck (hesitating)— But—sir—I’m very 
sorry, but—really, sir—you’re putting the 
fire out. 

Little G. (dryly)—It’1l take longer to do the 
mutton then. (Gluck looks worried, but 
turns thoughtfully to the mutton again.)— 
That mutton looks very nice. Can’tyou give 
me a little bit? 

Gluck—Impossible, sir. 

Little G.—I’m very hungry. I’ve had noth- 
ing to eat yesterday nor to-day. They surely 
couldn’t miss a bit from the knuckle! 

Gluck (looking sorrowfully at the little man) 
—They promised me one slice to-day, sir; I 
can give you that but not a bit more 

Little G.—That’s a good boy. 

(Gluck goes and gets a plate, warms it 
before the fire, and sharpens a big knife.) 

Gluck (to himself)—I don’t care if I do get 
beaten for it. 

(Gluck cuts a slice out of the mutton. 
Then there comes a heavy bang upon the 
door. Gluck hurriedly puts the slice back 
in the leg of mutton and runs to the door. 
The Little Gentleman jumps from the hob as 
if it burned him. Gluck opens the door, and 
Hans and Schwartz burst in. ) 

Schwartz (throwing his umbrella in Gluck’s 
face)—What did you keep us waiting in the 
rain for? 

Hans (boxing Gluck’s ear)—Ay! what for, 
indeed, you little vagabond? 

Schwartz (seeing the Little Gentleman)— 
Bless my soul! 

Little G. (with hat off, bowing very low 
again and again)—Amen! 

Schwartz (to Gluck, catching up the rolling- 
pin)—Who’s that? 

Gluck (in terror)—I don’t know, indeed, 
brother. 

Schwartz (roaring)—How did he get in? 

Gluck—My dear brother, he was so very 
wet! 

(Schwartz tries to hit Gluck with the roll- 
ing-pin, but the old gentleman puts his high 
pointed cap in the way, and the rolling-pin 


-flies out of Schwartz’s hand and falls in a 


far corner. ) 

Schwartz—Who are you, sir? 

Hans—What’s your business? 

Little G.—I’m a poor old man, sir, and I 
saw your fire through the window, and 
begged shelter for a quarter of an hour. 

Schwartz—Have the goodness to walk out 
again, then. We’ve quite enough water in 
our kitchen, without making it a drying- 
house. 

Little G.—It is a cold day to turn an old 
man out in, sir; look at my gray hairs. 

Hans—Ay! there are enough of them to 
keep you warm. Walk! 
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Little G.—I’m very, very hungry, sir; 
couldn’t you spare me a bit of bread before I 
go? 

Schwartz—Bread, indeed! do you suppose 
we’ve nothing to do with our bread, but to 
give it to such red-nosed fellows as you? 

Hans—Why don’t you sell your feather? 
Out with you! 

Little G. (pleadingly)—A little bit! 

Schwartz—Be off! 

Little G.—Pray, gentlemen. 

Hans—Off, and be hanged! 

(Hans seizes the Little Gentleman by the 
collar, but that instant goes spinning into 
the same corner as the rolling-pin. Schwartz 
then seizes the visitor, but goes spinning 
after Hans. The Little Gentleman spins him- 
self around until his cloak is wound tightly 
about him, claps his cap on his head, and 
twists his mustache. ) 

Little G.—Gentlemen, I wish you a very 
good morning. At twelve o’clock to-night 
I’ll call again; after such a refusal of hospi- 
tality as I have just experienced, you will 
not be surprised if that visit is the last I ever 
pay you. 

Schwartz—If I ever catch you here again 
—(Before he can finish, the little man is out- 
side the door,—and it closes with a bang)— 
A pretty business, indeed, Mr. Gluck! Dish 
up the mutton, sir. If ever I catch you at 
such a trick again—bless me, why the mut- 
ton’s been cut! 

Gluck—You promised me one slice, brother, 
you know. 

Schwartz—Oh! and you were cutting it hot, 
I suppose, and going to catch all the gravy. 
It’ll be long before I promise you such a thing 
again. Leave the room, sir; and have the 
kindness to wait in the coal cellar till I call 
you. 

(Gluck leaves, feeling very melancholy ; 
the brothers take the mutton and go into 
another room to their dinner. ) 


SCENE II 


SETTING: A room in the wildest disorder. 
In one corner Hans and Schwartz are in a 
bed which looks as though acyclone had 
struck it. Ina bed in the opposite corner 
Gluck is peacefully sleeping. Outside, there 
is the sound of a terrible storm. The door 
bursts violently open. 

Schwartz (starting up'in bed)—What’s that! 

Little G. (invisible)—Only I. 

Hans (looking around) — The ~ house is 
wrecked! 

Little G.—Sorry to incommode you. I’m 
afraid your bed is dampish; perhaps you’d 
better go to your brother’s; I’ve left the roof 
over him. (They rush to Gluck’s corner)— 
You’ll find my card on the table. Remember, 


the last visit! 


Schwartz (shuddering)—Pray Heaven it 


may be! 
Hans (going to the window)—Treasure 
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Valley is a mass of waste and desolation! 

Schwartz (also looking)— Alas! we are 
ruined. 

Hans (picking up card from the table and 
reading)—SOUTHWEST WIND, ESQUIRE! 

(The brothers cover faces with hands, and 
sink down despondently. ) 


SCENE III 


SETTING: The brothers have become gold- 
smiths in a large city. This scene shows 
their shop and the big pot and furnace where 
they melt their gold. A very small boy 
dressed as nearly as possible like Ruskin’s 
description may be concealed within or behind 
the pot. The three brothers are all in the 
room. 

Schwartz—Well, here we have established 
ourselves as goldsmiths, but our business 
does not prosper as well as it might. 

Hans—It is a good knave’s trade, but per- 
haps the people have found out that we puta 
great deal of copper in with our gold. 

Schwartz— That’s so. The ale-house is 
pretty close by, too.. You visit itoften, Hans. 

Hars—Ha, ha! I couldn’t go there more 
often than you do, Schwartz. 

Schwartz—Since Treasure Valley became a 
desert and we were ruined, everything has 
gone wrong. There is no more gold to melt 
and no money to buy more. 

Hans—There is still Gluck’s mug. 

Schwartz—So there is—into the pot it shall 
go. (Gets mug.) 

Gluck—Oh, don’t melt my mug! Please 
don’t melt my mug! 

Schwartz—(throwing it into the pot, while 
Gluck covers his face)—That’s the last of that; 
it will make a few spoons. Gluck, you mind 
the furnace until Hans and I get back. Hans, 
we’ll drop around to the ale-house. 

(Schwartz and Hans leave. Gluck goes 
and looks sorrowfully into pot. ) 

Gluck—Good-by, dear old mug. There is 
nothing left but the red nose and sparkling 
eyes, and they look more malicious than ever. 
No wonder, after being treated this way! 
(Goes disconsolately to the window and gazes 
out. After a bit he begins to speak to him- 
self.)—Away off there are the mountains 
which overhang Treasure Valley; and there 
is the peak from which falls the Golden River, 
a waving column which looks like pure gold. 
Ah! if that river were really all gold, what a 
nice thing it would be. 

Voice (coming from pot)—No, it wouldn’t, 
Gluck. 

Gluck—Bless me, what’s that? 

(Gluck looks around room, under table and 
everywhere, but finds nothing. Then he goes 
back to window. ) 

Gluck (half aloud)—But it would be a good 
thing. 

Voice—Not at all, my boy. 

Gluck—Bless me! what 7s that? 

(He looks all around. Then he hears a 
voice humming or singing like a teakettle 
boiling. ‘‘Lala-lira-la.’’ He searches again. 
‘‘Lala-lira-la.’’ It seems to come from the 
furnace, and he goes there and uncovers the 
pot. Heslams cover down again, starts back 
in fright, and runs to farthest corner of 
room.) 
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Voice—Hullo! (Gluck doesn’t answer. )Hullo, 
Gluck, my boy! (Gluck marches to pot and 
takes cover off again. )}—-Come, Gluck, my boy, 
I’m all right; pour me out. (Gluck stares. )— 
Pour me out, I say. (Gluck cannot move.)— 
Will you pour me out? I’m too hot! (Gluck at 
last manages to tip the pot, and a little man, 
or Dwarf, comes out.) 

Dwarf—That’s right. (He stretches his 
arms and legs, shakes his head up and down, 
and goes through various motions without 
stopping. Then he marches up to Gluck. )— 
No, it wouldn’t, Gluck, my boy. 

Gluck (very mildly)—Wouldn’t it, sir? 

Dwarf—No. No, it wouldn’t. 

Gluck (timidly)—Pray, sir, were you my 
mug? 

Dwarf (drawing himself to his full height) 
—I am the King of the Golden River! (He 
takes a turn about the room, and then again 
walks up and stands before Gluck. ) 

Gluck—I hope Your Majesty is very well. 

Dwarf—Listen! I am the King of what you 
mortals call the Golden River. The shape 
you saw me in was owing to the malice of a 
stronger king, from whose enchantment you 
have this instant freed me. What I have 





I CAN 


I Can, rules a mighty dominion, 
With power to do and to dare; 
I Can’t is a slave and a minion, 
Who lives in the realm of despair. 


I Can, wears the crown of the master, 
hose forces no foe can turn back; 
I Can't, flies the flag of disaster, 


nd surrenders at ever) attack. 


I Can, is a fighter and leader, 
Who faces the battle each day; | 
I Can’t is a chronic seceder, 
o always retreats in dismay. 





I Can, marches steadily forward, 
chieVing, rejoicing in life; 
I Can’t, is a craven and coward, 
Who never can win in the strive. 
John Cy Wright. 
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seen of you, and your conduct to your wicked 
brothers, renders me willing to serve you. 
Whoever shall climb to the top of that moun- 
tain, from which you see the Golden River 
issue, and shall cast into the stream at its 
source three drops of holy water, for him, 
and for him only, the river shall turn to gold. 
But no one failing in his first, can succeed in 
asecond attempt; and if anyone shall cast 
unholy water into the river, it will overwhelm 
him, and he will become a black stone. (He 
walks to the chimney and vanishes. Gluck 
rushes to the chimney and looks up.) 

Gluck—Oh! Oh, dear, dear, dear me! My 
mug! My mug! My mug! 


SCENE IV 

SETTING: This scene is supposed to repre- 
sent the source of the Golden River. At one 
side an old man in a long cloak is lying upon 
the ground. Gluck enters from opposite 
side. 

Gluck —Oh, how thirsty I am. (Takes out 
flask and looks at it; there is only a very 
little water in it.)—The poor little dog and 
the thirsty child have drunk nearly all of it, 
but they would have died in alittle while if I 
had not helped them. The King said that no 





one could succeed except in his first attempt. 

































































Poor Hans and Schwartz! They made me 
tell what the King said. Both left for the 
Golden River and never returned. (Looks at 
the water again.)—I’m nearly dying with 
thirst, but there isn’t enough left to drink. 
(Passes on until he comes to an old man.) 

Old Man (feebly)—Water! I am dying! 

Gluck (looking at the flask again)—Only 
five or six drops left. If I give him any 
there will be none left, and I have failed. 
Can’t I come back to the old man after I reach 
the river? (The old man groans and moves 
feebly.)—Ah, no, he would be dead before 
that. 

Old Man—Water! Give me water! 

Gluck—I can’t stand this! Confound the 
King ana his gold too! (He stoops and places 
the bottle to the old man’s lips. Suddenly 
the old man stands up, the cloak falls away, 
and before Gluck stands the King of the 
Golden River. ) 

King—Thank you, but don’t be frightened, 
it’s all right. Why didn’t you come before 
instead of sending me those rascally brothers 
of yours, for me to have the trouble of turn- 
ing into stones? Very hard stones they make 
too. 

Gluck—Oh, dear me! have you really been 
so cruel? 

King—Cruel! they poured unholy water in- 
to my stream; do you suppose I’m going to 
allow that? 

Gluck—Why, | am sure, sir -Your Majesty, 
| mean—they got the water out of the church 
font. 

King—Very probably, but (very sternly) the 
water which has been refused to the cry of 
the weary and dying is unholy, though it had 
been blessed by every saint in Heaven; and 
the water which is found in the vessel of 
mercy, is holy, though it had been defiled 
with corpses. Hans refused a drink to a 
dog, achild, and an old man, all of them 
dying of thirst, while Schwartz later saw the 
child and the old man and saw Hans also, all 
begging a drink and he refused it to alli. 
Down there the river gushes over Two Black 
Stones! (He stoops and picks a lily. )—Look, 
Gluck, here are three drops of dew. (He 
shakes them into the flask. Cast these into 
the river, and descend on the other side of 
the mountains into Treasure Valley. (Gluck 
casts the bottle to one side, and a roaring 
sound is heard.) 

Gluek—Why, the river has disappeared! 

King—Look over there! 

Gluck—How strange! The river has broken 
forth in a new place, and is flowing down in- 
to the dry red sand of Treasure Valley. 

King—Even so! And the dry valley shull 
become fertile again. See! the grass is be- 
ginning to grow, and the flowers are bloom- 
ing. Little Gluck, the valley is yours. Be 
merciful in the days to come, as you were in 
the days past. Then the poorand the stricken 
will call you blessed. Farewell, Gluck, you 
have done well, and for you, who have cast 
three drops of holy water into my stream, it 
will become, indeed, a River of Gold. 

(Curtain. ) 

{Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River’’ may 
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Billy’s Bunnies 
RECTIONS: Black-haired Billy wears 
yale green smock, with white trousers, 
»es and socks. The white bunnies have 
ik eyes, and pink lines the inside of the 
* where shown. The cabbage leaves 
» pale green. The basket is soft yel- 
vy, with bright eggs. Outline heavily 
er painting. Mount as shown, using a 
ip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36’ x 14’. 
e grass is made from a strip of green 
"X86", the upper edge of which is to 

be torn unevenly. 


Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 35, at the 
prices quoted for each, Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month, 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form, The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work, Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary,Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 

} Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 

paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Next Month’s Poster 


The subject of this double page poster in 
our May issue will be ‘‘Chicken Little.’’ 


Pess Broce Ceavelapa. 
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School-Directed Home Gardens of Grand Rapids 


STUDENT of children who 
is often called upon to solve 
parents’ problems with their 
boys and girls, recently said, 
‘‘The great need of parents 

ames is to find wholesome activities 
for their children in their leisure or play 
time. Upon his special activities depends 
the development of the child’s good or evil 
propensities.’’ It is coming to be recognized 
more and more that home gardens fill the 
need for proper activities in the child’s life 
and supply a wholesome means of developing 
those fundamentals which make for character- 
building. 

Four years ago the Board of Education of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent W. A. Greeson, co- 
operating with the Michigan Agricultural 
College, the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Kent County Farm Bu- 
reau, decided to have home gardens, in con- 
nection with the city schools. The Michigan 
Agricultural College appointed a county club 
leader to organize Home Garden Clubs 
throughout the county. He served from the 
middle of March to the middle of October, 














his salary being paid jointly by the Agricul- 
tural College and the Board of Education. 
City supervisors to assist in the work were 
selected from the teaching corps, being re- 
lieved of their other duties during the period 
of the garden teaching and supervision. Two 
years later Miss Grace M. Watson, who had 
taken special training in this field and who 
had served as a supervisor since the begin- 
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BY NELL R. FARMER 


ning of the home gardens, was put in entire 
charge of the work. 

To facilitate the garden club work the city 
is now divided into five districts, with a su- 
pervisor in charge of each district. Clubs 
are formed in the different schools, —twenty, 
thirty, or forty children usually taking up the 
work in each school. In 1916, 253 boys and 
girls joined the garden clubs and 19 clubs 
were organized; in 1917, 1192 children were 
enrolled in 36 clubs and in 1918, 1993 chil- 
dren were enrolled in 48 clubs. The super- 
visor meets these clubs every two weeks in 
schooltime, also visiting the home of each 
club member and inspecting the gardens. 
An adult local leader, one who is intensely 
interested in boys and girls and possesses 
some knowledge of gardening, is selected in 
each school neighborhood; also an advisory 
board of five or more adults who assist the 
local leader. 

Each club elects officers from its own 
number and carries out a regular program, 
discussing all manner of garden problems, 
under the direction of the supervisor. Meet- 
ings are held every two weeks throughout 
the summer, during which time the chil- 
dren have exhibits, games, contests, picnics 
and demonstrations, 

After the clubs are organized in the spring, 
garden plots are measured and garden plans 
are worked out by each member. Seed cata- 
logues are studied and seeds ordered. The 
following are some of the many lessons and 
demonstrations given by the supervisors: 

Lesson on soils and plant foods—Demon- 

stration of soil 

Demonstration on culture of different crops 

Classification of vegetables 

Outdoor demonstration of planting 

Lessons on cultivation, thinning, and 

watering 

Demonstration of transplanting 

Demonstration on weeds 

Lessons on insects and on diseases of 

plants. The life cycle of insects is stud- 
ied. Lantern slides are used with these 
lessons 

Lessons on the friends of the garden, as 

toads, birds, and beetles — 

Demonstrations on canning 


Lessons on preparing vegetables for sale 
or exhibit 

Lessons on writing the story of the gar- 
den, and the final report 

Lessons on storage of vegetables 

Lessons on saving of seeds 








A Well Cared for Garden 


Lessons on flowers and flower culture are 
introduced during summer 

At the close of the season, an Achievement 
Day is held. Every club member who has 
made a garden, made an exhibit, kept a re- 
port, and written a story of his garden is 
awarded on this day the certificate of achieve- 
ment. Two prizes are awarded to each club— 
the blue ribbon to the champion of the 
club, the red ribbon to the nextinrank. On 
this occasion the two best stories of gardens 
are read by the garden owners. The follow- 
ing is Harold Arthur’s story of his garden, 
which won the first prize in 1918. 

(Continued on page 73) 

















Brother and Sister—Partners in the Garden 
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Jointed Toy—-Alice and Her Dog 


Young children may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper; older children who can use a coping saw may cut them from thin boards. 
Alice’s dress may be a plain color or designed as shown in the finished drawing. Outline heavily after painting. Join parts of toy as shown. For paper 
toy use small round-headed brass paper fasteners; for wooden toy use small round-headed screws. Do not screw parts together too tightly. 
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A Vacation That Was an Education 


The following notes culled from the “‘log’’ of Ar. ‘Roderick Archibald splendidly illustrate some of the 


pleasures and values which can be derived from a well-planned vacation trip 


New York City, July 1st.—Good-by school! I have 
done my full duty to you. Now I’m going to look 
out for myself—commune with Nature in God’s great 
out of doors, get acquainted with the grand old coun- 
try in which I live, study communities, cities, people; 
recreate, expand, rest, loaf. Working clothes make 
good traveling togs and save ‘‘Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ine’’ clothes. Traveling ‘‘light’’ I can carry my bag- 
gage and have it with meat all times. As the big 
steel boat pushed her nose up the historical Hudson, 
I snuggled down into an easy chair on the forward 
deck. ‘ihe western bank was a succession of precipi- 
tous hills rising abruptly from the water’s edge; the 
eastern shore an apparently endless procession of pic- 
turesque estates of the wealthy colony. The Military 
Academy at West Point frowned down upon us as we 
passed by. Occasional viilages, separated by woed- 
lands and cultivated fields, varied the monotony as 
well as the coloring of the landscape. Arrived at 
Albany before sunset and was in ‘‘The Land of Nod’’ 
before the train left for the North. 

Montreal, July 2d.—The opportunity to visit this 
romantie old city which had its beginning as a re- 
ligious colony, 1642, was the fulfillment of a long- 
standing desire. St. James cathedral, resembling St. 
Peter’s at Rome, but smaller; the ancient seminary 
of St. Sulpice, one of the remaining relics of the days 
of French domination, and old Bonsecours Market 
held much of deep interest. Particularly did I enjoy 
rambling about in the old French quarter. It was 
quite like being in another world. 

St. Lawrence River, July 3d.—The great trip on 
this river is, of course, down the stream, through the 
turbulent and rock-tossed rapids. Our route led in the 
other direction, and the boat varied in its course be- 
tween the Jeisurely canals which circle these rapids 
and the navigable reaches of the river, until we came 
to its upper waters. 

On Lake Ontario, July 4th.—Floating along among 
The Thousand Islands is a pleasant occupation. Scat- 
tered helter-skelter fashion along the river for forty 
miles is a chain of islands of varying sizes, some 
rather primitive in appearance, others beautified by 
castle-like homes. This region is rich in both'tradi- 
tion and beauty. 

Toronto, July 5th.—Feeling splendidly fit, I was up- 
town bright and early, making the acquaintance of 
Canada’s Queen City. The Houses of Parliament and 
the municipally-owned Canadian National Exhibition 
claimed most of my time. 

Muskoka Wharf, Ontario, July 6th.—Muskoka Lake 
is an ideal sheet of water, attractively located. This 
relatively new resort region contains numerous large 
and small lakes. Large numbers of tourists come 
here annually because of the delightful boating, good 
hunting and splendid fishing. 








Courtesy of the National Park Service "Copyright Haynes, 
Giant Geyser, Greatest in the World, Yellowstone 
Natienal Park 
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Bottomless Pit, Pike’s Peak Auto Highway—The Highest Highway in the World 


“Parts of four states, 60,000 square miles of scenery were visible.” 


Niagara Falls, July 7th.—Less than forty miles 
long, the fussy little Niagara river is an international 
boundary line, carries the waters of four of the five 
great lakes and holds the world’s most famous water- 
fall. 

On Lake Erie, July 8th.—As the slanting rays of a 
rising sun bathed the great cataract in all its glory, 
I watched the scene and listened to the roar of the 
water as it dashed over the brink and fel! 160 feet on 
the rocks below. No wonder the Indians ealled it 
**Mighty Thunderer!’’ Until the steamer ‘‘ Maid of 
the Mist’’ takes one across the pool to the bottom of 
the falls, however, one does not ‘‘get’’ the tremen- 
dousness of this spectacle. In Butfalo, I saw the 
house where Theodore Roosevelt took the oath of of- 
fice as President, and visited the Training School for 
Teachers. 

Enroute, July 9th.—After a delightful ride across 
the lake and up the Detroit River, the steamer docked 
at Detroit. The two things I wanted most to do in 
the ‘‘ Magic City’’ were easy of accomplishment. I 
strolled through one of those forests of machinery 
where autos are assembled ‘‘while you wait,’’ and 
visited the dream-like river park, Belle Isle. 

Chicago, July 10th—Comparing notes with two 
couples coming over on the train, our one day for 
sightseeing in the giant city was arranged. First, 
we went to the stock yards—packing house districts, 
saw more cattle, sheep and hogs than I thought ex- 
isted, then walked miles through a great abbatoir, 
witnessing many of the things that happen to a cow- 
brute between his unexpected meeting with the exe- 
cutioner and his transformation into numerous edi- 
bles. Then we roamed through one of those seemingly 
endless mail-order institutions that deals in everything 
one can think of and does business in almost every 
country under the sun. A visit to the University of 
Chicago and a passing glance at the unsurpassed dis- 
play windows of State Street finished the day. 

Enroute, July 11th.—The train was slipping past a 
lake-like widening in the Mississippi River, which I 
learned was Lake Pepin, when I reached the observa- 
tion platform this morning. Hemmed in by time- 
scarred bluffs, the upper reaches of this stream are 
very picturesque. The beauty of St. Paul’s civic 
views surprised me. Two fascinating hours were 
spent among the floral designs in Como Park. En- 
route to Minneapolis, I stopped at Minnehaha Falls- 
immortalized by Longfellow. The trolley passed the 
great flour mills and let me down in Minnesota’s me- 
tropolis. Minneapolis made a ‘‘ten strike’’ with me. 
The keen rivalry between these so-called Twin Cities 
reminded me of the old yarn about Minneapolis pro- 
hibiting the use of the Bible in its public schools, be- 
cause the good book mentions St. Paul and doesn’t say 
a word about Minneapolis. 

Enroute, July 12th.—All day long the Limited hit 
up a persistent pace across the grain-covered prairies, 
which finally gave way to pasture scenes across which 
roved countless herds of cattle. Increased my store 
of knowledge considerably by talks with a farmer- 
stockman living at Medora, North Dakota, and a 
merchant who got off at Glendive, Montana. Night 
settled down over a tranquil scene. 

Canyon Camp, Yellowstone Park, July 13th.—Mor- 
pheus had me last night before I knew it. Before 
morning the Ethiopian awoke me saying, ‘‘Fo’ de 
Lawd sake, tu’n ovah! Yo all is going’ on sumthin’ 
ahful. Some of the other folks says they wanter 
sleep sum too.’’ He responded to my inquiry by say- 
ing, ‘‘Cert’nly, boss, dis am a sleepin’ kar, but— 
please, mistah—be reas’n’bl’—!’’ My behavior must 
have been satisfactory after that, as I was not fur- 
ther disturbed (I hope the passengers weren’t either). 


Breakfasted at a stuccoed-bungalow at Buffalo Bill- 
town (Cody, Wyoming) and took the motor-stage for 
**Wonderland,’’ over a mountain highway of rare 
charm and diversified scenery. Passed through an 
astonishing canyon, saw the great Shoshone irrigation 
dam which the chauffeur said was higher than the 
Flatiron Building, New York City, viewed marvelous 
and fantastic rock formations, crossed a National 
Forest Reserve and over the Continental Divide and 
dropped down into the Park to this Tent City, where 
we had dinner and will spend the night. 

Old Faithful Camp, Yellowstone Park, July 14th.— 
Saw sights to-day the like of which I never expected 
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to see and never can see again unless I return here. 
The Grand Canyon, twenty miles long and almost 
bottomless is as surprising as it is beautiful. At the 
upper end the Yellowstone River leaps pell-mell over 
two precipices nearly 500 feet high, throwing back a 
mighty roar. Then there was Norris Basin near 
which his Satanic Majesty is supposed to be in hiding, 
and where the surface of the earth is still cooking; 
while in between were sandwiched all sorts of un- 
dreamed-of, freakish sights. 

Lake Camp, Yellowstone Park, July 16th.—Upper 
Geyser Basin is so distinctly different, so unthink- 
able, so incomparable, it makes one wonder if he is 
awake or in a dream. Nature plays more weird 
pranks with cold, warm and boiling water, mud and 
steam, than can be imagined until one comes and sees 
these mysterious performances for himself. Old 
Faithful Geyser, throwing a tremendous column of 
water 175 fect in the air for minutes at a time at in; 
tervals of sixty-four minutes, and with a regularity 


(Continued on pase 62) 
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Primary Methods and Devices 





You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Ivhich later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Frocbel. 


April Plans 


By Mae Foster Jay 


you have lived it many times, let April be anew 

month for you. If your heart is attuned to Na- 
ture you will inevitably lead the children to respond 
to her. Easter occurs on the fourth day of April. 
Tell the children the Easter story, therefore, at the 
very beginning of the month. Let it be the motive 
for the month’s work, the point of departure for the 
other work to be introduced. 


It is contrast which makes for our delight in the 
spring—the brightness of life after apparent death. 
Let the children feel this. Present to them at the 
same time for comparison the dark bulb in which the 
lily is hid, and the flower which has sprung from one; 
the quiet, apparently lifeless egg, and the lively little 
chick which has hatched from one; the dull, inert co- 
coon and the gay butterfly ; have them close their eyes 
and see in their minds’ eye the world as it looked last 
January, open them and look out upon the world to- 
day. Develop from the children that this awakening 
has come about through obedience to certain forces. 


Last month’s study of the wind will be the point of 
contact. Lead on from this. We spoke briefly of the 
sun last month. This month the sun and the rain are 
the principal forces at work. The outdoors will call 
in April. Resume the daily walks. Nothing else will 
stimulate habits of observation in the children so 
much as these, for through them they learn to use 
their eyes. Have all possible lessons in all subjects 
outdoors. 


T thought for the month is new life. Though 


First Two Weeks 
SUBJECT—EASTER 
Morning Talks :— 

April—the new month. Its place in the year, in the 
season. Why is the calendar so decorated? What sort 
of month is April apt to be? What does April bring? 
Memorize: 

Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and shy, 
There’s a smile on your lip 
And a tear in your eye. 
There are pretty hepaticas 
Hid in your hair, 
And bonny blue violets 
Clustering there. 
McMurry and Gale, ‘‘Songs of the Tree-Top and 
Meadow.”’ 
Let the children tell you of their Easter preparations 
at home. Continue observations of new life revealing 
itself, report on new bird arrivals, ete. Follow out in 
these talks the line of thought suggested in the intro- 
duction. Memorize ‘‘ Bird Thoughts’’: 
I lived first in a little house, 
And lived there very well. 
I thought the world was small and round, 
And made of pale blue shell. 


I lived next in a little nest, 
Nor needed any other. 

I thought the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 


One day I fluttered from the nest 
To see what I could find. 





I said, ‘‘The world is made of leaves— 
I have been very blind!’’ 


At length I flew beyond the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up labors. 

I don’t know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors. 

Arnold and Gilbert, ‘‘Stepping Stones to Literature, 
No 2?" 

Nature Study :— 

Watch for the coming out of moths or butterflies 
from cocoons if any have been kept in the schoolroom 
through the winter. Continue observations of planted 
things. 

The hen, the egg, and the little chick. The ideal 
way in which to make this study would be to have a 
brooding hen in the schoolroom. It would be entirely 
possible in many cases. 

The Hen—Her joy, like the cow’s, in the spring, 
its green growing things, its warmth. Her general 
appearance—body, and its covering as compared with 
the cow’s, her head and wings, her feet, number of 
toes, and why they are placed as they are. Her food, 
and how she gets it. The care we should give her. 
Her use to us: destroys worms and insects, gives us 
eggs, meat, feathers. 

The Egg—Where does it come from? Why does the 
hen lay it? Her habit of cackling when she has laid 
an egg. Shape, color, size. Shell—its use. Compare 
with skin of apple, shell of nut, etce., which also pro- 
tect the lifeinside. Theinside of the egg. Show part 
which is the little chick in embryo. The part which 
is the food. What is necessary to make the little 
chick grow within the shell? Patience and persistence 
of the hen in sitting, how she cares for the eggs, how 
she feeds, how long she sits, ete. 

The Little Chick—How it gets out of the shell. 
How it looks. Its early independence as compared 
with the little calf, with little brother or sister. How 
its mother teaches it, protects it, keeps it warm, 
where it sleeps. Memorize: 

Said the first little chicken 
With a queer little squirm, 

**T wish I could find 
A fat little worm 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
**T wish I could find 
A fat little bug!”’ 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a faint little moan, 
‘*T wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone!’’ 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
**I wish I could find 
A green little leaf!’’ 


‘*Now see here !”’’ said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 

‘‘If you want any breakfast, 
Just come here and scratch!’’ 
“Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow.”’ 


The Robin—The children should all recognize a 
robin by this time, and should be able to tell some- 
thing of the bird’s nature and habits. Stimulate their 
interest in their observation by giving them concrete 
things to discover, e.g.: Does a robin run, walk or 
hep? What does a robin eat? How does he know 


17? 





where to dive down so suddenly fora worm”? Go out 
with the children for the purpose of watching the 
robins. Listen to one sing. Be sure that every child 
learns to tell his song. When does a robin sing most! 
Teach children to distinguish the male from the fe- 


male. Which bird sings the more? Why? Tell them 
of the mating preparatory to the nest building. 
Watch for the first signs of nest building. By all 
means observe some pair throughout this interesting 
process. Compare the robin’s nest with the hen’'s 
nest. Who builds the nest, male or female, o1 
Of what is it made? Who 
them discover if possible that the male 
nest while the female feeds. Did the 
for the hen? See the eggs if possible, 
with the 


sits on the eggs Let 


rooster 


touch them. How do they compare 
eggs? ; 

Watch the care of the old birds for their young 
ter the hatching. Who feeds them? Notice that t 


are more helpless than the !ittle chickens and 
tate greater care than they. Let the child be o 


the lookout for the first flying lessons. Ts 
what are the enemies of the birds, and how 
help protect them. Memorize ‘‘The Secret’’ a 


Try,’’ given below: 
We have a secret, just we three, 
The robin, and I, and the sweet cherry tree. 
The bird told the tree, and the t 
And nobody knows it but just we three. 


tye 
ua t 


Of course the robin knows it best, 


Because he built the—I shan’t tell the rest 
And laid the three little something's in it 
I’m afraid I shall tell it every minute 

But if the tree and the robin don’t peep, 


I’ll try my best the secret to keep, 
Though I know when the little bir 
Why, then the whole secret will be out! 
**Songs of the Tree yk ] tnd Meadou 
Two Robin Redbreasts built their nest 
Within a hollow tree. 
The hen sat quietly at home, 
I'he cock sang merrily 
And all the little robins said 
‘*Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, 


's fly about 


wee, a 

One day the sun was warm and bright 
And shining in the sky. 

Cock Robin said, ‘* My little dears, 
’Tis time you learned to fly.’’ 

And all the young ones said, 
“Tl try, Pil try, Vl try!’’ 


I know a child, and who she is 
I'll tell you by and by. 
When mother says, ‘* Do this’’ or ‘‘that,’’ 
She says, ‘‘What for?’’ and ‘‘Why?’’ 
She’d be a better child by far 
If she would say, ‘‘I'll try!’’ 


%? 


Unknow 
[Note: It will not be possible, of course, to com- 
plete all the work suggested above within the two 
weeks. Observations must be made at opportune 
times. The study will necessarily extend throughout 
the season. ] 
Literature :— 


(from the Bible); 
Magazine, Vol. 
World,’’ 


Dowd ; 


The Story of the First Easter 
The Easter Lily, in ‘*‘ Kindergarten 
5’’; A Lesson of Faith, in ‘‘In the Child’s 
Poulsson ; A Song of Easter Lggs, Emma C. 
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Primary Methods and Devices—cmisuea 


Story of the Easter Egg Rolling in Washington on 
Easter Monday; Song of the Lilies, in ‘‘Songs of the 
Tree-Top and Meadow,’’ McMurry and Gale; The 
Faster Rabbit, in ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,’’ Bailey 
and Lewis ; The Foolish Timid Rabbit, in ‘‘The Jat- 
aka Tales of India,’’ Babbitt; Peter Rabbit, Potter ; 
Raggylug, in ‘‘How to Tell Stories to Children,’’ 
Bryant; Little Brown Hen, in ‘‘Stories of Humble 
Friends,’’ Pyle ; The Ugly Duckling, Andersen; In- 
dian Story of the Robin, in ‘‘ Book of Nature Myths,’’ 
Flora J. Cooke; Mr. and Mrs. Robin, in ‘‘Cat 
Tails,’’ Howliston ; The Nest of Many Colors, in ‘‘In 
the Child's World,’’ Poulsson ; April, in ‘‘ Little Folk’s 
Lyrics,’’ Frank Dempster Sherman; Sir Robin, in 
**Childhood Songs, ’’ | pre Larcom ; The Babes in the 
Wood, in ‘‘Pinafore F’alace,’’ Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. 

Music :— 

The Chicken, Mr. Rooster and Mrs. Hen, The 
Bunny, The Robin’s Song, Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey, 
and Little Yellowhead, all in ‘‘Small Songs for Small 
Singers,’’Neidlinger; Easter Song, The Trees’ Friends, 
Spring Song, Birth of the Butterfly, The Butterfly, 
and Mr. Rooster and Mrs. Hen, all in ‘‘Songs of the 
Child World, No. 1,’’ Riley and Gaynor ; Awakening, 
and Some Lullabys, both in ‘‘Songs of the Child 
World, No. 2,’’ Riley and Gaynor; Kaster Hymn, At 
Easter Morn, and Robin Redbreast, all in ‘‘Songs 
and Games for Little Ones,’’ Walker and Jenks; The 
Caterpillar, in ‘‘Songs for Little Children, No. 2,”’’ 
Smith ; Nature’s Easter Story, in ‘‘Song-Stories for 
the Kindergarten,’’ Hill; Lady April, Robin’s Re- 
turn, A Spring Love Story, and The Little Rabbit, 
all in ‘‘Churchill-Grindell Song Book, No. 2’’; At 
Easter Time, My Chicky, Springtime is Coming, and 
Spring, all in ‘‘Churchill-Grindell Song Book, No. 3’’; 
Easter Morning, Easter Song, Awake! Awake! and 
Lilies Sweet, all in ‘‘Holiday Songs and Games,”’ 
Poulsson. 

Games :— 

Dramatize the Easter stories. 

The Old Hen and Her Little Chickens. One child 
is chosen for the hen, and leaves the room. All the 
other children put their heads down on their desks, 
The teacher touches five who are to be the little 
chickens. When the hen re-enters the room and says, 
**Cluck! Cluck!’’ the five must answer, ‘‘Peep! 
Peep!’’ The mother hen, judging by the sound, must 
find her chickens and touch them upon the head. If 
she is correct the child touched sits erect. 

Fly like birds—to waltz time. 

Rabbit in the Hollow, in ‘‘ Popular Folk Games and 
Dances,’’ Hofer. 

Have Easter egg hunts in the schoolroom. 


Drawing and Construction :— 

Illustrate Easter stories, poems, and songs by draw- 
ing or cutting. Paint Easter eggs, the Easter lily, 
little chicks, the robin, tulips. Cut eggs, lilies, little 
chicks, robins, butterflies, flying birds. Model eggs, 
lily bud, robin, chick, cocoon on twig, nest. Make 
chicken coops, bird houses, with kindergarten sticks, 
Fold and cut a chicken coop. Make Easter Greeting 
ecards. Pictures for study: The First Easter Dawn, 
Thompson; Feeding Her Birds, Millet; Feeding the 
Hens, Millet. 

Written Language :— 

Write messages on Easter cards. 

A booklet based on some part of the work, eg.: 
Paint, cut and mount a robin on cover. On first page ° 
mount a blue egg, cut and colored, and write beneath 
it, ‘‘This was my first home.’’ On the second page a 
nest cut and colored. Write beneath it, ‘‘This was 
my second home.”’ On the third page a cutting of a 
tree, colored. Write beneath it, ‘‘This was my third 
home.’’ On the fourth page a cutting of the bird fiy- 
ing beyond the tree out into the world. Write, ‘‘This 
is my home now.’’ : 

Suggestions for blackboard lessons: 

In what ways can a robin get about? 

A robin can run. 
A robin can hop. 
A robin can fly. 
What can a little chicken do that a robin can not do? 
He can walk. 
He can scratch with one foot. 
What can a robin do that alittle chicken can not do? 
He can fly high and far. 
He can sing. 
What things come from an egg? 
A bird comes from an egg. 
A chicken comes from an egg. 
A frog comes from an egg. 
A caterpillar comes from an egg. 
What flowers have you seen this spring? 
I have seen a crocus. 
I have seen a tulip. 
I have seen a buttercup, etc. 


Reading:— 

All stories in the readers at hand which bear upon 
subjects related to Easter. The Art-Literature 
Primer has many stories relating to chickens and 
birds, with excellent pictures. If this book is nota 


text in your school, secure it from the library so that 
the children may enjoy it and learn to know its mas- 
terpieces of art. Let them take turns reading from 
it, one child to the rest of the class. 
Supplementary—The following books may be secured 
from F. A. Owen Publishing Company at six cents 
per copy: ‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails at-Play,’’ Smith 
(read part relating to April); ‘‘The Story of Peter 
Rabbit,’’ Potter; ‘‘Nature Myths,’’ Metcalfe (read 
Why Some Birds Hop, and Why the Bluebird Carries 


Happiness). 
Suggestions for blackboard lessons: 
RIDDLES 
I am little. 
I am soft. 
I am fluffy. 


I am yellow. 

I have black eyes. 

I have two little feet that can scratch. 

I say ‘‘Peep! Peep!’’ when I lose my mother. 

What am I? 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the king’s oxen, 

All the queen’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again. 

Where did the Easter Rabbit hide your eggs?—One 
child whispers the answer to the teacher, who writes 
it on the board for the other children to work out, 
@g.: 

The rabbit hid John’s eggs in his hat. 

The rabbit hid Mary’s in her doll carriage. 

The rabbit hid Fred’s in a nest in the yard. 
Number:— 

Teach the song, ‘Five Little Chickadees. ’’ 

Problems involved in playing at hunt Easter eggs; 
e.g., Mary has found five, and John has found nine. 
Who has found the more? How many more? 

Counting of little chickens in one family, of young 
robins, of tulips growing in a bed, etc. 

Problems growing out of the observations of bird 
life; e.g., Father Bird fed each one of his children 
two worms for breakfast. How many worms did he 
have to find? 

Problems growing out of construction work. 


Last Two Weeks 
SuBJECT—SUNSHINE AND SHOWER 


Morning Talks :— 

Talk of the sunshine and shower, characteristic of 
April, some day when the weather inevitably leads to 
the subject. Compare with the smiles and tears of 
an April child; suggest that when frown clouds 
gather in the schoolroom we need the sunshine of a 
smile to drive them away. When the world is gray 
outside we must make sunshine inside. Memorize: 


Whatever the weather may be, says he; 

Whatever the weather may be, 

It’s the song ye sing 

And the smiles ye wear 

That’s a-makin’ the sunshine everywhere. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


If all were rain, and never sun, 
No bow could span the hill; 
If all were sun and never rain, 
There’d be no rainbow still. 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 
It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 
Stevenson, ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.’’ 


Nature Study :-— 

Plant a tree on Arbor Day, if Arbor Day is observed 
in your state in April. 

The Sun—Continue the study begun last month. 
The sun is growing warmer and warmer, doing more 
to waken the sleeping world. Study its effect upon 
plant and animal life, the part it has in supplying us 
our food, shelter and clothing. Its relation to health, 
to happiness, to the existence of all life. How it 
makes light and darkness, day and night, the month 
and the year. Study shadows at different times of 
the day. Teach the children to tell time in a general 
way by the position of the sun. 

The Rain—Read or repeat to the children the fol- 
lowing poem. Its analysis will introduce in an effec- 
tive way the rain as one of the forces which waken 
dormant life. 


It Isn’T RAINING RAIN TO ME 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
Its raining daffodils; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 
The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 


it isn’t clouds and mists I see, 
It’s leaves and fruits and flowers; 
It’s hands stretched out as if in glee 
To greet the summer showers. 
It’s little thirsty mouths to fill, 
It’s buds and blossoms dear— 
It isn’t raining rain at all 
It’s raining life and cheer. 
Robert Loveman. 


Where the rain comes from, and why it falls. Trace 
life history of raindrop. The wind and the rain clouds. 
What the wind has to do with the way the rain falls. 
Uses of the rain aside from awakening sleeping life: 
for making streams and lakes; for drinking, heating, 
cooking, cleaning, bathing. Erosion. Study rivulets 
in the schoolyard. Tell how sand is made. 

The Rainbow—Explain how it is made. [Illustrate 
with prism, with blowing soap bubbles. Learn to 
name the colors of the rainbow. Itsshape, Memorize: 


Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
Whispered, ‘‘What is that, Nokomis?’’ 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
** Tis the heaven of flowers you see there} 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us. 

Longfellow, ‘‘Song of Hiawatha.’’ 
Literature :— 

Sun Myths, in ‘‘ Myths and Mother Plays,’’ Wiltsie ; 
The Golden Windows, Richards; Phaethon, and Clytie, 
both in ‘‘A Book of Nature Myths,’’ Flora J. Cooke ; 
Bed in Summer, the Sun’s Travels, and My Shadow, 
all in ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ Stevenson ; The 
Shadows, and Smiles and Tears, both in ‘‘ Little Folk 
Lyrics,’’ Frank Dempster Sherman; The Sun and the 
Moon, in ‘‘Philippine Folk Tales,’’ Pages 65 and 201, 
Mabel Cook Cole; How the Moon and Stars Came to 
Be, in “Philippine Folk Tales,’’ Cole; The Sensitive 
Sun, and The Dearest One, both in ‘‘When Little 
Thoughts Go Rhyming,’’ Knobel ; The Lamplighter, in 
‘*A Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ Stevenson ; Aqua, the 
Water Baby, in‘‘Story Hour,’’ Kate Douglas Wiggin ; 
Stony and Rocky, Neptune, The Immortal Fountain, 
and Do What You Can, all in ‘‘In the Child’s World,’’ 
Poulsson ; The Swan Maidens, in ‘‘A Book of Nature 
Myths,’’ Cooke ; Noah and the Flood (from the Bible). 
Rainbow Myths, in ‘‘Myths and Mother Plays,’’ 
Wiltsie; The Rainbow, Christina Rossetti; Iris 
Bridge, in ‘‘ Nature Myths and Stories,’’ Cooke. 


Discuss in connection with Arbor Day: 
What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 
We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, the knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams, the siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 
We plant the spire that out-towers the crag; 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
Given in “‘George Plan Book for April.’’ 
Read Philemon and Baucis, in ‘‘Nature Myths and 
Stories,’’ Cooke ; Apple-Seed John, in ‘‘In the Child’s 
World,’’ Poulsson. Review the story of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘ From My Arm Chair.”’ 


Music :— 


Greeting to the Sun, and My Shadow, both in 
**Songs of the Child World,’’ Riley and Gaynor; 
Sunrise, and Sunset, both in ‘‘Holiday Songs and 
Everyday Songs and Games,’’ Poulsson ; My Shadow, 
in ‘‘Churchill-Grindell Song Book, No. 2’; Now the 
Sun is Sinking, in ‘‘The Beginner’s Book,’’ Eleanor 
Smith ; The Rainy Day, and Bubbles, both in ‘‘ Small 
Songs for Small Singers,’’ Neidlinger; Pit-a-Pat, 
Dance of the Rainbow Fairies, The Rainbow, and 
Blowing Bubbles, all in *‘Songs of the Child World, 
No. 1,’’ Riley and Gaynor; Bubbles, in ‘‘Songs of 
the Child World, No. 2,’’ Riley and Gaynor; April 
Showers, and The Rainy Day, both in ‘‘Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book, No. 2’’; The Song of the Rain, 
See Millions of Bright Raindrops, and Shower and 
Flower, all in ‘‘Songs and Games for Little Ones,’’ 
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Primary Methods and Devices—coniinues 


Walker and Jenks ; Raindrops, Blowing Bubbles, and 
Rain, all in ‘‘Progressive Music Series’’; ’Tis Raining, 
’Tis Raining, in ‘‘Fifty Songs for Children,’’ Reinecke ; 
Rain Song, Gerrit Smith; Rain Clouds, and Rain on 
the Roof, both in ‘‘Song-Stories for the Kinder- 
garten,’’ Hill. 

Games :— 

Dramatize adaptable stories which are told. 

Washing and Ironing, in ‘‘Song-Stories for the Kin- 
dergarten,’’ Hill. 

Games with colored rings, sticks, etc., to teach 
rainbow colors. 

Blow soap bubbles. 

London Bridge, Mulberry Bush, Garden Game, and 
Snail Game, all in ‘‘Children’s Old and New Singing 
Games,’’ Hofer. 

Drawing and Construction:— 

Illustrate stories with drawings and _ cuttings. 
Paint sunrise and sunset, rainbow, soap bubbles. 
With blocks build houses, roofs, gutters, cisterns, 
wells. Show, in the sand table, the work of the rain, 
making miniature examples of erosion. 

Make pictures to show which way your shadow 
falls in the early morning, late at night, at noon, etc. 
Paint shadow pictures. Cut to show the things a 
little child needs to keep him dry as he comes to 
school on a rainy day. Make paper boats. Make 
Noah’s Ark of construction paper, with clay animals 
to put into it. Make May baskets. 

Written Language :-— 

Suggestive topics: 

What does the sun give us? 
The sun gives us light. 
The sun gives us heat. 

What does the rain fall on? 
The rain falls on the fields. 
The rain falls on the trees. 
The rain falls on the ships. 
The rain falls on me, ete. 

What colors are in the rainbow? 
Red is in the rainbow. 
Yellow is in the rainbow. 
Blue is in the rainbow. 

Reading :— 

Stories of the sun, rain, and rainbow, to be found 
in the readers in use in the schools. 

Supplementary: ‘*Sun Myths,”’ Reiter (F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co.) 

For a blackboard lesson:The Rainbow Fairies— 

Large bows of ribbon or of paper of the various 
colors are prepared. When the teacher writes upon 
the board, ‘‘Be the red fairy, Ruth,’’ Ruth selects 
and pins on the red bow. When she writes, ‘‘Be the 
blue fairy, Ray,’’ Ray selects and pins on the blue 
one, etc. 

When the teacher writes, ‘‘The red fairy and the 
blue fairy,’’ the two children representing those 
colors stand side by side, and as she writes ‘‘make 
the — fairy,’’ the child representing the purple fairy 
must join them. Likewise, ‘‘The blue fairy and the 
yellow fairy make the green fairy.’’ ‘‘The red fairy 
and the yellow fairy make the orange fairy.’’ 
Number :— 

Play ring toss with colored rings; bean bag with 
bags of rainbow colors. 

Estimate size of bubbles, talk of their shape. 
Teach the words, sphere and hemisphere in talking 
of the rainbow. 

Problems based upon the pairs of animals which 
went into the Ark; e.g.: When six pairs of animals 
had gone in, how many animals were in the ark? 

Measure the width and depth of little ditches cut 
by the rain in the schoolyard. Size and shape of 
raindrops. Compare with snowflakes. 


A First Lesson in Map Making 
By M. F. J. 


N a business-like first grade room hung the working 
| plans for a model farm—the blue print, so to 
speak, only in this case the drawing was made 
with charcoal upon a huge sheet of manila paper 
approximately the size of the sand table which stood 
just beneath it. 

And in the sand table the young architects had 
builded true to plan. The buildings were made of con- 
struction paper of appropriate colors and were worked 
out in nice detail; a projecting roof of gray or green 
to top each building, and chimneys, of course; even a 
weather cock twirled on the peak of the barn; win- 
dows and doors and porches and approaches of each 
building were properly placed. ; 

The farm was completely fenced as to its boun- 
daries, along the right-of-way for the road, along the 
drive, and on the dividing lines between fields, pas- 
tures, yards, garden, orchard, etc. The fence posts 
were made of clay set up in the sand, and the fence 
itself, three boards high, was of gray strips of paper. 
Instead of madeling whole fence posts the children 
had modeled two half-pasts (imagine a fence post 
split vertically and you have the idea). The strips 
of paper representing the fence boards were passed 


between these half-posts while the clay was still wet 
and the halves were pressed together, making the 
whole post and holding the fence boards in place. 
Twigs set up in the sand represented the orchard. 
There were shade trees about the house, too, and 
along the drive, and a few in the pastures to shade 
the animals. The pond was represented by a blue- 
green shallow dish. Toy ducks and geese swam in it. 
Horses and cows and pigs made of clay stood about 
in the barn yard and pastures. The fields were fur- 
rowed, and in the rows were scattered a few seeds to 
show what was supposed to be planted in each field. 
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FARM PLAN: 


TI ran over in my mind the educative value of this 
project. My mental cataloguing ran somewhat as 
follows: 

Economics—Dealing with the farm as an agent 
providing the world’s food supply. 

Ethics—The farmer must fence to keep nis stock 
from the public highway and from other people’s 
property. 

Hygiene—Setting forth the necessity for proper 
shelter for man and beast. The proper placing of 
barns and stock in relation to the house. 

Nature Study—Teaching the children what things 
grow in large fields and what in small garden 
patches. ‘leaching them to distinguish between dif- 
ferent grains and seeds. Affording a study of domes- 
tic animals, their use to the farmer, incidentally to 
us, and his care of them. Giving general ideas of 
sowing and planting. 

Reading—Teaching the names used on the plans 
incidentally but really in the very best way, by as- 
sociation with the object named each time. ; 

Number—Proportion: sizes of buildings, compara- 
tive sizes of fields and garden plots; measuring of 
ground plots; counting of seeds. 

Geography—Beginnings of map making. 

Industrial [Lducation—Construction involved in 
following working plans. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 
PHONICS DEVICE—THE ENGINE 
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Take a strip of thin cardboard or heavy paper four 
inches wide, fourteen inches long. Measure off two 
inches, then cut slits an inch apart at x, as indicated 
in above figure, and repeat. Print the combinations 
ca—ma—etc., in the two-inch spaces. On a strip of 
paper an inch and a half wide, print the final con- 
sonants which, combined with the combinations, will 
form words, cat, mat, ete. Tell the children that 
they are going to run an engine this morning. Of 
course you must get it started first. Place the nar- 
row strip of cardboard in the wide strip and the en- 
gine begins to puff. Soon it says ca and as the con- 
sonant goes through the slit, it says cat, then mat, etc. 


ENGLISH DICLATION EXERCISE FOR LOWER 
GRADES . 


Folding Lesson—The teacher gives the children 
large square sheets of paper. She dictates a lesson 
in folding, thus: 

I. Let a straight edge took at you. 

II. Fold this front edge to meet the back edge. 
Crease with thumbs. 
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III. Open paper and fold right edge to meet left 
edge. Crease. Open. 

IV. How many squares have you? 

V. Now fold front edge to meet center line; back 
edge to meet center line. Open. 

VI. Fold right edge to meet center line and fold 
left edge to meet center line. 

VII. How many squares have you now? 

The following day ask children to dictate the same 
lesson to the class. They may be able to dictate one 
step or two, but as the experience is repeated, again 
and again with other exercises, they gain in memory, 
clearness and carefulness. 


ROOM LIBRARIES IN PRIMARY GRADES 


N every primary room in a certain school | noticed 
| a small but well filled bookcase. My curiosity led 

me to examine the books. 

I found them wel! chosen and admirably adapted to 
the grades in which they were placed. Some of them 
had the names of the owners on the fly leaves, indi- 
cating that they were loaned; in others I saw, ‘‘Pre 
sented to——room by——’’ (giving the name of the 
donor. ) 

Whenever the pupils at their seats had finished the 
tasks assigned to them, they were at liberty to select a 
book from the library, and read until called to a reci 


tation. I was told that many times before the ses- 
sions opened hardly a book was left on the shelves. 
In a fourth grade room I was pleased to find in the 


library such books as ‘‘Around the World with the 


Children,’’ ‘‘Children of the Cold,’’ ‘‘Our Little Jap- 
anese Cousins,’’ ‘‘Docas, the Indian Boy,’’ ‘‘ Stories 
of the East’’ and many others of similar kind. This 
grade was beginning geography. The information 


gained from the reading of these books was evident 
in the geography lesson I had the pleasure of hearing. 
After each good recitation, of which there were many, 
the teacher would say, commending it, ‘‘Can you show 
the class whére you found this information?’’ Almost 
invariably the child would select a book from the 
shelves and perhaps read from it to the class, or show 
a picture which had interested him, and which in some 
way was related to the lesson. Occasionally a child 
told what he had found in the public library relating 
to the subject in hand—thus demonstrating the in 
fluence of this little room library. : 

In assigning the new lesson Miss L. said, ‘* William 
may find out what he can about the games and other 
pastimes of the Japanese children, and Harry may 
tell us about their schools. You will find abundant 
material for your study in our library. I expect the 
others to help in these topics. See who can bring 
something from home or from the public library.’”’ It 
is an easy matter to collect appropriate books for such 
a room library and their use by the children is rich in 
training for future self-activity. 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR NERVES 


HE moment I stepped inte that second grade 
T room I felt rested. It was quiet, but not dis- 

tressingly so. There was the hum of business. 
Everywhere, too, the children were talking—to the 
teacher in the class circle, to each other over their 
seat work. 

Before [ had been in the room five minutes I learned 
that it was the talking which made for the peace and 
comfort of the place—the manner of talking. The 
manner of their talking was in sweet low voices. 

It goes without saying that the teacher spoke in a 
sweet low voice. She used it in the smal! class circle; 
she used it in giving directions for a construction les- 
son to the entire room; least of all did she raise it in 
correcting a child. 

Later I mentioned this distinctive characteristic of 
the room to her. 

*‘It is a hobby of mine, I suppose,’’ she smiled. 
**But I know of nothing more unbeautiful than a loud 
voice in a little child. Besides,’’ she added seriously, 
‘*we owe it to the children’s nerves to let them hear 
nothing but quiet voices.’’ 


THERE’S A REASON 
Ts children of a certain first grade read a certain 


chart eagerly, purposefully. ‘hey have an ob- 
ject to gain by doing so. The chart contains in- 
formation of vital interest to them. It sets forth 
what children are chosen as helpers for the given 
week. And do children like to help about the room? 
Any teacher knows the answer. Mi 


Therefore Miss —— 
accomplishes her aim—of incidentally teaching th 


names of objects about the room and of the children 
in the room—when she makes use cf the following 
chart: 


Committees 


Dreaeing ROOn). ¢: <ii.<icesesesesces:ss .Margaret 


BIR eibkec skids ccc ...John 
Lg Nee ee ...0eeeLusther 
ii ee visteiews ee 
Work Table..... . sees hvussell 
Chairs...... os .Peter 
Tore :...i. ee 
Calendar ...... ae 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Ideas for the Spelling Class 


By Frank H. Close, Superintendent of Schools, Holmes 
County, Ohio 


I. Changed Status of Spelling— 

(1) Words for spelling are limited - the writing 
vocabulary, and the final aim is to increase the stock 
of such words, and to make the spelling of them auto- 
matic. 

(2) Mere testing gives way to oral teaching based 
on psychology. 

ll. Grading and Classification of Words 

(1) A word shou! be placed in the grade where it 
is used and where it needs to be taught. 

(2) Words with a ;common difficulty may well be 
associated. 

(3) Grouping by common structure and _ phonetic 
elements is of great importance. 

(4) Grouping by associated meaning or use is of 
little or no value. 

5) The value of grouping homonyms in teaching 
is debatable. 

Il], Psychological Basis of Spelling— 

(1) Word pictures received through the eye are 
called visual images. 

(2) Word pictures received through the ear are called 
auditory images. 

(3) The speaking and writing of words make dis- 
tinct mental impressions, and are called motor images. 

(4) In spelling, to get best results, the eye or the 
ear or both should be associated with hand-motor, 
speech-motor or both. 

(5) The perception span is from three to five dis- 
tinct objects. Therefore the syllable, in teaching 
spelling, is an important unit. 

(6) The teaching of correct spelling is based upon 
the law of habit building, which is, the focalization 
of consciousness upon a thing to be automatized, with 
attentive repetition, allowing no exceptions until 
automatism results. In other words, the steps are: 
(a) vivid picturing; (b)attentive repetition; (c) quick, 
automatic spelling. 

IV. Presentation of Words— 
1. Write word upon the blackboard. 
. Pronounce and develop the meaning. 
. Have children use word in sentences. 
. Write the word, showing syllables. 
. Emphasize the difficult part of the word. 
. Have children close eyes and visualize. 
. Pronounce and have children pronounce to them- 
selves. 

8. Pronounce and have children write, or go through 
the form. 

9. Make use of games and devices, and vary details. 

10. ‘*Follow up.’’ 

(NOTE: This plan should be greatly abbreviated in 
teaching many words. ) 

V. General Suggestions— 

(1) Children should be led to watch for errors. 

(2) In oral spelling children should pronounce the 
word before spelling. 

(3) A child that hesitates in spelling a word, even 
if correct, will likely misspell it in written composi- 
tion. When one is writing the main attention is given 
to subject matter, and the spelling is in the rim of 
consciousness, or it is a side issue. To be correct in 
spelling in written composition, the spelling of each 
word must be quick, automatic. 

(4) In the recitation (test) a child should be allowed 
but one chance in spelling a word. 

(5) Giving ‘‘timed sentences”’ is of great value. 

(6) Each pupil should have a notebook in which in- 
dividual troublesome words are kept in alphabetical 
order. This is an individual list. 

(7) The teacher should form a list of words trouble- 
some to many in the class. This is called a class list. 

(8) The teacher should make a list of words gath- 
ered from the daily work, and from the conversation 
of members of a grade. This is called a grade list of 
words. 

(9) The teaching of spelling should be systematized 
so that the teacher knows what words are being pre- 
sented for the first time. In the newer spelling texts 
a difference in type indicates the first appearance of 
a word. 

(10) Words of a spelling lesson are unequally diffi- 
cult; this should determine the time given to the 
presentation of each word, and to its study. 

(11) To strengthen visualization: (a) use flash 
cards; (b) write word on the board, erase it quickly, 
and call for its spelling; (c) use colors. 

(12) Two or three new words well taught each day 
mean more than many words presented in the ‘‘old 
way. 

(18) ‘Teach spelling in everything, and ‘‘ follow up”’ 
errors. 

(14) Beginning with the fourth grade, systematic 
exercises in the use of the dictionary should be given. 

(15) The teacher who utilizes the instincts of the 
child gets best results. Teaching through play is 
effective. 

(a) Send one child from the room, and the others 

decide on a word. When the child returns he 


“1D oO con 


asks a question of each one, and the answers 
must all contain the word in a hidden form. 

(b) Have two or more stand at the rear of the 
room. Pronounce a word from the spelling 
lesson, and the one spelling it first correctly 
takes a step forward. At the end of the drill 
the one nearest the front is the winner. 

(c) Have one child leave the room. The others 
of the class select a word from alist. ‘Then the 
child returns and says, ‘‘Is it grocery, g-t-o- 
c-e-r-y?’’ The others of the class will reply in 
concert giving the answer. If not correct, the 
ee te be, ‘‘No, it is not grocery, 
g-r-o -0-(C-e-r- ” 

(d) Write a. list of words upon the blackboard, 
and play the ‘‘I am thinking’ game. One pupil 
selects a word from the list and says, ‘‘Is it 
geography, g-e-o-g-r-a-p-h-y?’’ The first pupil, 
if the guess is not correct, will reply, ‘‘It is 
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A Bird’s Bath : 


By Jean L. Gowdy 


This bath is made from a butter tub or candy 
pail sawed off seven inches from the bottom. 
The hoops, one of which should be at the upper 
edge, are to be carefully fastened with brads. 
The post is about three inches in diameter, and 
four feet long. It is set in the earth toa depth 
of one foot. Tub and post should be painted 
palm-green or gray-green. Fill the tub with 
earth, and in this set a granite-ware pan eight | 
inches in diameter and two inches deep. If there | 

| 

| 





is a space left between the sides of the tub and 
the pan, it may be planted with trailing vines. 




















not geography, g-e-0-g-r-a-p-h-y.’’ This is con- 
tinued until the right one is named. This game 
may be used in dealing with definitions, num- 
ber of syllables, special difficulties in words, 
ete. The first child will say, ‘‘I am thinking 
of a word that means—--—-——--—-. 


Handling a Small Library 
By Floyd R. Barber 


HIS suggestion is intended, as the title indicates, 

not for librarians or teachers who have charge of 

a great many volumes, but for principals and 
teachers inrural graded and ungraded schools possess- 
ing libraries of 500 or fewer volumes. I have had ex- 
perience for a number of years in caring for such libra- 
ries, and I have often been puzzled to know how to 
find time to handle the routine of the library and also 
to see that pupils receive a maximum benefit from 
its use. 1 havesolved the problem to my satisfaction, 
and although my method may not be original, I have 
not seen its exact counterpart in use. 


First, I classified the library roughly into three 
groups, according to the language and subject matter 
of the books. The first group was intended for pri- 
mary grades, the second for intermediate grades, and 
the third for advanced or grammar grades. I num- 
bered (in ink) the back of each volume with the group 
figures to which it was adapted. Thus, a book for 
primary children was numbered 1-2, one for interme- 
diate children 3-6, and one for advanced grades 7-8. 


The next step was to arrange all the books on the 
shelves in alphabetical order, omitting the articles a, 
an, and the when titles began with those words. 

I secured two plain blank books, indexed on the 
margins. One of these I used as an accession record, 
making an alphabetical record of each book as it stood 
on the shelves. This served as a permanent record, and 
it was only necessary to add after the name of the book 
such information as “New,’’ ‘‘ Damaged,”’ etc., or the 
year of purchase, and the permanent record was 
complete. New books purchased from time to time 
were placed in the accession record in the same 
manner and then distributed on the shelves. 


In Idaho the law requires that a certain amount of 
time each week be devoted to the proper use of the 
library. With the arrangement I suggest the keeping 
of the library record is easy and requires but little 
time. Let us say, for example, that a pupil of the 
intermediate grades wishes to draw ‘‘ Arabian Nights. ”’ 
A glance at the back shows it numbered 3-6, or, if a 
closer grading is wanted, say 5-6. The book is 
adapted to use in these grades. The teacher takes 
the charging record and enters under ‘‘A’”’ the name 
of the book, writing immediately under it the name 
of the pupil receiving the book, together with the 
date, thus: 

Arabian Nights 
Marinda Sutton, 3-6-1920 

When the book is returned by the pupil, the date 

of return is then added, and the entry appears: 
Arabian Nights 
Marinda Sutton, 3-6-1920—3-14-1920. 

This completes the entry, and is all the work 
necessary in keeping the records. Ifa book is held 
out too long it is easy to locate and fix responsibility. 
Let us suppose that ‘‘Fifty Famous Stories Retold’’ 
is observed to be missing from the shelves for a 
considerable period. The teacher turns to ‘‘F’’ in the 
charging record and finds this entry: 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Lawrence Knight, 2-23-1920 
The one date indicates immediately who should be 
held responsible for the return of the book. 


By this method outlined I am able to charge books 
and date the returns very rapidly, seldom using more 
than five or ten minutes of the time allotted to library 
work in keeping the records. This leaves me free to 
supervise the reading of the pupils, and make various 
suggestions to them that will be of aid. 

For the average small school library, this method 
is, I think, much more simple and convenient than the 
Dewey Decimal System, or any other system that I 
have ever tried, and it is sufficiently comprehensive 
to serve admirably all the purposes for wien such 
libraries and records are intended. 


Baseball Multiplication 
By Lydia L. Prai 


Y grade was very poor in multiplication. I drilled 
and drilled and invented device after device, but 
none proved so attractive and effective as base- 

ball multiplication. I made cards 4"X6’, and upon 
these wrote the tables from the 2’s to the 12’s, one 
card reading 12X2, another9X6and so on. The dia- 
gram for bases is the same as that used on a real base- 
ball diamond. The pitcher from one ‘‘team’’ shuffles 
the cards and reads a card. The ‘‘batter’’ from the 
opposing side, who stands on the home plate, must 
quickly give the correct answer. If he fails to do so 
he must take his seat, and that counts as one ‘‘out’’ 
for his team. 


If three batters make an out it counts side out, and 
the next team take their turn. However, if the batter 
answers correctly three times in succession, he takes 
first base and another follows. If three are already 
on bases and a fourth makes his base, the one on third 
base takes his seat, making one score for the team. 

I usually have time for three innings. The two 
‘‘teams,’’ divisions of the class, chose players at the 
beginning and elected me as their scorekeeper and 
umpire. My pupils are expert multipliers now, able to 
cover more than the allotted ground in our text. 


Stimulating Composition 
By Edith K. Tuthill 


N our English work we have found the following 
plan very helpful in the upper grades. All compo- 
sitions are written in notebooks of uniform size; 
only the left-hand page is used, the right being kept 
for corrections by the pupils. Books are handed in, 
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and compositions are marked and graded. We usea 
uniform system of marks which each pupil copies in 
the back of his book, as S for poor sentence structure, 
acheck mark for incorrect spelling, and so on; we 
grade papers, A, B, C, or D, the last meaning unsatis- 
factory work which must be done over. The correc- 
tions made by the pupils on the right-hand page, op- 
posite the mistakes, can be quickly glanced over each 
time the books are handed in. Thereis quite a bit of 
friendly rivalry among the pupils to keep the pages 
on the right clean, and often the compositions are ab- 
solutely correct in spelling, punctuation, and arrange- 
ment, and sufficiently well expressed to be satisfactory. 

In every class there are some bright pupils who 
have extra time after learning the prescribed lessons; 
often there are dull pupils who show a lack of interest 
in the regular daily routine. Last year I tried the fol- 
lowing plan with great success. At the top of one 
section of the blackboard I wrote a name, for example, 
Garibaldi, and asked the class, an eighth grade, how 
many knew anything about that man. Only two or 
three did, and they confessed they knew very little. I 
suggested that when they had a few minutes to spare 
they look up Garibaldi in a certain book we had in our 
grade library and also go to the town library and see 
what they could find by referring to the card cata- 
logue. I told them they might write the most inter- 
esting facts on the board under the name of Garibaldi 
and in a day or two we would talk about him. We 
followed this plan the greater part of the year, taking 
up the names of a variety of men and women, with 
whose names pupils should be familiar, as Socrates, 
Tolstoi, Father Damien, Frances Willard, Mary Lyon, 
Confucius, Langley, Galileo, etc. 


An Easter English Lesson 
By C. E. Pendleton 

N our modified Gary school (the Grove Street School, 

Irvington, New Jersey), we have several vocational 

departments. The work shown below illustrates 
the correlation of the academic department with the 
art and printing departments. 

It was springtime, and the children eagerly entered 
into the spirit of the season. Following our custom 
of devoting the English period on Fridays to some 
form of composition work, on one particular day the 
8-B class was divided into three groups, and to each 
group was assigned a different topic. The topies 
were: ‘‘The Journey from Bunny Land,’’ to be written 
by the March Hare, ‘‘The Return to Bunny Land,’’ to 
be written by the March Hare, and ‘‘ Why I Left Bunny 
Land,’’ to be written by the Easter Bunny. Just 
enough material was suggested by the teacher to 
arouse the imagination of the pupils. 

The stories were written and collected. The pupils 
were then told that they might bring to the class, on 
Monday, original sketches, illustrating the outlines 
given for the three stories. Suggestions for these 
illustrations were given by the teacher. The sketch 
selected was referred to the instructor of the art de- 
partment for critical comment. During the winter, 
the printing department had purchased linoleum for 
use in making cuts, and on this the sketch was drawn, 
and cut out, by Matthew Snowden, the boy who orig- 
inally drew it. Itis pleasing to note here that the 
most appropriate sketch was done by a pupil who did 
not secure the coveted honor in composition. 

The best stories were selected, criticized, and copied 
for the press. These, with the sketch, were sent to the 
printing department. The result, as it appeared in 
the Easter number of our paper, “The School News,’ 
was gratifying to both teachers and pupils. In de- 
veloping the project, I had the co-operation of Miss 
Majorie Roberts and Mr. Richard J. Hillman, in- 
structors respectively in drawing and printing. Be- 
low are the stories and illustrations used. 

[Editor’s Note: In the interesting pages of ‘‘The 
School News,’’ sent by Miss Pendleton, the cuts are 
connected by the ‘‘road’’ from Bunny Land, and the 
design is repeated on the second page. | 


THE JOURNEY FROM BUNNY LAND 
Written by The March Hare 

Upon a little hill in 
Bunny Land, where 
the sunalways shines, 
and the flowers al- 
ways bloom, my 
friend, Easter Bunny, 
and I have our home. 
There welive happily 
all the year, until 
March. I then must 
leave my _ beautiful 
home and my dear 
companion, to deliver 
my message to Earth. 
From Bunny Land to 
Earth is a dangerous 
journey, but it is my 
yearly duty to go. 
When I first left 
: Bunny Land the road 
wes nleasant, with many shade trees and clover nooks; 





but as I went further the ground became frozen; there 
were no flowers, and I could hear the growling of foxes 
and wolves, and the barking of dogs. The snow 
covered me, but I hurried on, to get to Earth on time. 
When I came near the end of my journey I was almost 
caught by a fierce dog, whose master was not far 
away. The man shot at me, but I escaped somehow. 
I am now on Earth. I have brought the spring sunshine, 
and all the flowers have wakened. Soon I will tell you 
about my return to Bunny Land. 

—Eugenia Gorski, 8 L. 


THE RETURN TO BUNNY LAND 
Written by The March Hare 


I hope all those who believe in me have read my 
story, The Journey from Bunny Land. If you have 
read it, and 
know what it 
is about, I will 
tell you of my 
journey home 
again, or back 
to Bunny 
Land. 

Each year, 
just before | 
leave Earth 
and return to 
Bunny Land, 
my friend, 
Easter Rab- 
bit, comes. 


beautiful 
flowers grow- 
ing and blos- ‘ 

soming. When I was about halfway home I met a 
fox. He was just going to eat me, when I said, 
**Please do not eat me, Mr. Fox! Don’t you know I’m 
March Hare?’’ ‘‘Oh, then I won’t eat you!”’ said he, 
and I ran away. That was my only experience on my 
return. I was really glad to see all the pebbles and 





stones cleared away, and all the snow melted: but 
the flowers, especially the Easter lilies, pleased me 
most of all. At last I reached my home, away up in 
Bunny Land. I found everything just as Easter 
Bunny had left it on theday before. After a delicious 
luncheon of clover blossoms and honey I fell asleep. 
In my dreams I could hear 96 children on Earth sing- 
ing and laughing. Easter Rabbit had brought them 
many joys. I hope Easter Rabbit tells you why he 
left Bunny Land. —Jeanette Menk, 8 B. 


WHY I LEFT BUNNY LAND 

Written by The Easter Bunny 
I left Bunny Land because the children on earth 
were waiting for me. It was on the day before 
Easter that I started from Bunny Land to go to Earth 
where all the children live. It was a long journey, 
so I made haste, for I knew March Hare was waiting 


for me. It was springtime, and, as I came hopping 
along, I could see the little green buds peepi ng out 
of the ground. The sun was shining, and everything 
was bright and happy. I soon came to the place 


where March Hare was awaiting me, on his return - 


3unny Land. Although I was glad to see him, I h: ud 
only a moment to spare. We soon said ‘*Good-by”’ 
and then he started on his way back to Bunny Land. 
On Earth the grass was growing, flowers were bloom- 
ing, and thechildren all knew it was spring. I found 
myself very busy, for Easter Bunny must make the 
children happy, while March Hare is enjoying the 
birds, flowers and green grass of Bunny Land. To 
this task I gave all my time. I sat in the warm 
spring sunshine and painted Easter eggs. These 
were of many colors: pink, blue, red, purple, gold, 
and silver. I found much dry grass, and out of this 
I made Easter baskets. Then I hid these in cozy 
places, and filled them with eggs. When Easter morn- 
ing came, I sounded my little trumpet, and all the 
Bunines of Earth came to help me carry the Easter 


baskets to the children. Not one was forgotten; all 


were happy. Then I scampered back to Bunny Land, 
where I now am writing to you, so that you may know 
that I, too, am happy. —Ruth Kirchgessner, 8 B. 
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Mother Goose at Home 
By A. Allison 


CHARACTERS 


Mother Goose 

Betty Blue 

Jill 

Mistress Mary 

Miss Muffet 

Bo Peep 

Tommy Tucker 

Jack (of Jack and Jill) 
Boy Blue 

Jack Horner 


COSTUMES 


Mother Goose—Long dress, big white 
apron, white cap, white kerchief about 
her shoulders, glasses, and powdered hair 
tucked in a pointed knot at the back of 
her head. 

Betty Blue—Blue apron, and only one 
shoe (when she first enters). : 

Jill—Gingham dress and sunbonnet. 

Mistress Mary — Big, flower-trimmed 
shade hat and white dress. 

Miss Muffet—Pink apron and mobcap. 

Bo Peep—Tight-laced jacket (sleeve- 
less) over white waist; two skirts, one 
looped up over the other; broad hat; 
long crook-cane tied with bow of wide 
ribbon. 

Boys—Overalls or rompers. (Tommy 
Tucker, a swashbuckling type of young- 
ster, may be fixed up in an improvised 
doublet and hose costume, with wooden 
sword. Jack of course must be pro- 
vided with a bucket, and Boy Blue, clad 
in blue, with a farmer’s big straw hat 
and ahorn. Differentiate Jack Horner’s 
costume in any suitable way.) 

Scene: An interior with a window and 
two doors, one leading to kitchen, and 
other to outside. Table with cloth and 
piles of supper dishes and silver, anda 
pitcher for flowers. Stool for Miss Muf- 
fet, and chairs enough for all, around 
table. As curtain rises, Mother Goose 
comes bustling in from kitchen, smooth- 
ing down her apron, setting cap straight, 
ete. She looks around room anxiously. 


Mother Goose— 


It must be nearly supper time— 
I wonder where my children are; 
The soup will spoil if long I wait, 
(walks over to window) 
I hope they have not wandered far! 


Why here comes little Betty Blue— 
She turns to open the door; Betty 
enters, crying.) 

Mother Goose (continuing)—Why child! 

What's happened to your feet? 

One shoe is gone, your sock is torn! 

I sent you out so clean and neat! 
Betty Blue (hopping on one foot, sob- 

bing)— 

Little Betty Blue 

Lost her little shoe, 

What shall little Betty do? 
Give her another, 
Just like the other, 

Then she can walk in two. 


Mother Goose (stooping to comfort 
her)— 

Run, child, and get another pair 
And put dry stockings on your feet; 
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(He punctuates these lines with imita- 
tion sobs, snufiling, rubbing eyes, etc., 
then suddenly comes to a stand before 
Mother Goose, feet apart, hands on hips. ) 


But if you cannot 
Make the tea— 
White bread and butter’1l 


ingly.) 


Do for me. (Smiles at her ingratiat- 


Mistress Mary (patting Mother Goose 
on cheek) — 

With silver bells 

And cockle shells 

And pretty maids all in a row. 

And I have brought some flowers bright 

(holds them out) 

To make the table gay to-night. 

Mother Goose (standing up and taking 
pitcher from table)— 


























“Here’s Boy Blue, he’s been asleep” 





Mother Goose (chants, using fork to beat 
time)— 

Little Tommy Tucker 

Sings for his supper; 

What shall he eat? 

White bread and butter. 

(Goes to window.) 

Here come Jack and Jill, I see, 

Without the water for the tea. 
(Enter Jack, carrying empty pail, and 
Jill, both crying and disheveled. ) 

Jack (setting down pail)— 
Mother sent me to the well 

To get some water for the tea, 
My foot slipped and down I fell, 

And all the water spilt on me! 
(Looks down ruefully at wet clothes.) 
Jill (stops sobbing long enough to ex- 
plain)— 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after! 
(fommy Tucker, behind Mother Goose, 


ca) head and makes faces at Jack and 
lil. 





Oh, thank you, Mistress Mary dear, 
Just put them in the pitcher here; 
Then call Boy Blue and eall Lo Peep— 
They’re in the meadow with the sheep. 


(Exit Mistress Mary by outside door. ) 
Tommy Tucker (at window)— 
IIere comes Miss Muffet, Mother dear, 
She must know supper time is near; 
You could not make her Jeave her play 
Except for bowls of curds and whey. 
(Enter Miss Muffet, breathless. ) 
Miss Mutfet— 
Mother, is supper ready now, 
Or have you still to milk the cow? 
Tommy Tucker (breaks in to declaim 
importantly)— 
The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart; 
She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart. 
(He smacks lips, ‘‘ Yum, yum.’’) 


Mother Goose (moving toward kitchen 





door)— 

















Then wash your face and smooth your 
hair, 
And com? back looking nice and neat. 


(Exit Betty Blue to kitchen, still hop- 
ping on one foot. Enter from other door 
Tommy Tucker, swaggering and kicking 
the furniture. ) , 
Mother Goose (sighing)— 

I need the water for the tea, 

And Jack and Jill are very slow— 

I wonder where those two can be, 

They know they should not linger so! 


Tommy Tucker (mockingly)— 


Jack and Jill 

Went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack feN down 

And broke his crown (rubs head) 
And Jijl came tumbling after. 


Then up Jack got 
And home did trot (trots round table) 
Without the water 














Bo Peep Dances In 








Mother Goose’ (holding up hands in 
horror) — 


Oh, what a mess you two are in! 
You must be soaking to the skin. 
Now do not stop to fret and ery, 
Take off those clothes and put on dry. 


(Exeunt Jack and Jill to kitchen. En- 
ter from outside door Mistress Mary, 
with bunch of flowers in one hand and 
in the other a watering pot, which she 
sets down.) 

Mother Goose (bending down and smil- 
ing)— 

Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 





For the pot; 





How does your garden grow? 


Cushy cow Bonny, 

Come let down your milk, 
And I will give you 

A gown of silk. 


(Miss Muffet sits down on stool. 
Tommy Tucker, fastening a string toa 
big imitation spider, creeps up behind 
her and dangles it over her head. She 
jumps up screaming, just as Betty Blue 
and Jill, in fresh frocks, enter with their 
arms around each other. ) 


Tommy Tucker (tauntingly, running 
away from the infuriated Miss Muffet)— 
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Waiting for curds and whey; 

There came a big spi-der 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

’Fraid cat! ’Fraid cat! ’Fraid cat! 
Jill (reproachfully)— 

Don’t tease her, Tommy}; 
Have a care— 
For I see Mother coming there! 

Tommy Tucker (clapping hands)— 

Yes, there in the door 
Mother’s coming at last; 
And what, in her hand, 
Is she bringing so fast? 
’Tis the best bread and butter 
1 ever did see, 
And it’s for Tommy Tuck’s supper— 
Now just you watch me! 

(While he speaks, enter Mother Goose 
with a loaf of bread and a pat of butter, 
and Jack with a knife and a pitcher of 
milk. All finish setting table.) 

Miss Muffet (on opposite side of table to 
Tommy, turning up nose at him, and 
imitating his teasing manner)— 

Little Tommy Tuck-er 
Yells for his sup-per; 
What shall he eat? 
Black bread and but-ter! 

(While she is speaking, enter Jack, in 
dry clothes, with fresh pail of water. 
He picks up a disn and spoon, points to 
pail, and Mother Goose nods and smiles.) 


Jack (beating time on dish as a drum)— 
Iley diddle! diddle! 
The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon! 
(Enter Mistress Mary and Boy Blue.) 
Mistress Mary (brushing wisps of hay 
from Boy Blue’s coat)— 
Mother, I cannot find Bo Peep, 
But here’s Boy Blue, he’s been asleep. 
Mother Goose (turning to Boy Blue)— 
Just blow your horn for her, my dear, 
Blow loudly and she’ll surely hear. 
(He blows three times. As he finishes, 
enter Jack Horner.) 
Mother Goose— 
Jack Horner, I have made your pie 
And stuffed it full of plums— 
(Jack begins to jump up and down, 
and otherwise express his joy. Mother 
Goose smiles.) 
I’ll let you cut it by and by, 

As soon as Bo Beep comes. 
Jack Horner (pouting and cross, afraid 
he will have to wait)— 
Little Bo Peep 
Has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them! 


Bo Peep (dances in from outdoors, chant- 
ing)— 

No, they’ve come home, 

No more to roam, 

Wagging their tails behind them! 


All (joining hands, dance around table, 
singing)— 

Then Polly put the kettle on, 

Molly bring the broom along, 

Dolly blow the bellows strong, 

We’ll all have tea. 


(Repeat till curtain falls.) 


The Zodiac 

By KB 
The Ram with glittering golden fleece 
The starry march begins. 
Behind him comes the snorting Bull, 
After him the Twins. 





The sliding Crab, the Lion bold, 


The Virgin with the wheat, 


The Scales that truth and justice hold, 


Come on in order meet. 


Against the Scorpion’s poisoned sting 


The Archer draws his bow, 


The while behind him capering 


The Horned Goat doth go. 


The Water-Bearer from his urn 


Pours forth a gentle rain 


Wherein the Fishes flash their tails— 


And here’s the Ram again! 





Sat on a tuf-fet, 
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The Garden of Flowers 


[NoTE: An original play written by 
the Sixth Grade of the State Normcl 
Training School, Athens, Georgia (lMag- 
nolia Scoville, critic teacher; Bunice 
Adams, senior teacher). ] 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Father Sun (dressed in yellow) 

Father Sun’s Fairy (dressed in white, 
carrying a wand) 

Jack Frost (white robe, trimmed in 
tinsel) 

Jack Frost’s 
trimmed in tinsel) 

Gardener (an apron and sun hat, carry- 


Fairy (white dress, 


ing a hoe) 

Violet (purple dress, and crown of 
violets) 

"aoa (yellow dress and buttercup 
hat 


Forget-me-not (light blue dress and 
wreath of forget-me-nots) 

Daisy (white dress and wreath of 
daisies) 

Pansy (purple dress and wreath of 
pansies) 

Nasturtium (orange dress and nastur- 


tium hat) 
Snowdrop (white dress and wreath of 


snowdrops) 
Sweet Pea (pink dress and wreath of 


sweet peas) 
Rose (white dress and wreath of white 


roses) 

(All the parts are to be taken by girls 
except Father Sun and Jack Frost. The 
Gardener might also be a boy if desired.) 


ACT I 


Scene I—The home of Jack Frost. 

Time—7 o’clock on an evening of early 
spring. 

When curtain rises Jack Frost is seen 
seated in a big easy-chair. 

Jack Frost (to himself)—~ 
{ am Jack Frost, the brave and bold, 
When winter comes I make things cold; 
The flowers all are pretty and bright, 
But ho for a cold and freezing night! 
When I sprinkle frost all around, 
Then the flowers bend to the ground; 
When the Sun comes out and makes me 


quiver, 
‘To the North I’ll go in my old ‘‘flivver.’’ 

(Enter Jack Frost’s Fairy) 

Fairy—What are your plans for to- 
night? 

Jack Frost—I am going to kill the 
Flowers to-night about twelve o’clock. 
Some of them are blooming, and to-mor- 
row the old Sun will have others growing. 

Fairy—We must work hard and kill 
them. 

Jack Frost—How much frost have we 
on hand? 

Fairy—About two bags full. 

Jack Frost—Only two bags full! We 
must have at least six bags full. Go 
into the other room and manufacture 
some. 

Fairy—All right, I will make it now. 

(She goes into the other room.) 

Jack Frost—I suppose that horrid old 
Sun has been working hard to-day. I 
shall have to get busy myself to-night, 
and he will have to begin all over again. 

(Re-enter Fairy.) 

Fairy—The frost is made. 

Jack Frost—Good! Get it and come 
on. We have just time to get to the 
Garden of Flowers to begin our work. 

(They go out.) 

Scene II—The home of Father Sun. 

Time—9 o’clock the same evening. 

(Enter Father Sun and his Fairy.) 

Father Sun—Well, we had a hard day’s 
work to-day, didn’t we? 

Fairy—Yes, indeed! 

Father Sun—We opened a few Flow- 
ers and I think if we can keep Jack 
Frost away that we shall be able to 
open all the Flowers in a few days. 

Fairy—That’s good! I will do my 
best. 

Father Sun—I know you will be faith- 
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ful, Fairy. You had better get to bed 
carly, for Iam afraid Jack Frost will 
be out to-night. 
a great deal of sleep to do our work well. 

Fairy (as they go out)—Do not worry, 
we shall outdo Jack Frost. 


ACT II 


Scene I—The Garden of Flowers, the 
various Flowers lying asleep. 

Time—Midnight the same night. 

(Enter Jack Frost and his Fairy.) 

Jack Frost—Well, I declare, that hor- 
rid old Sun did work yesterday. I sup- 
pose he thinks that he is going to open 
all the Flowers. Ha! Ha! Ha! How 
silly of him. Come, let’s get to work 
and kill these meek things before the 
Sun comes out and ruins us. 

Fairy—Do you think the Sun can open 
these Flowers after we have finished 
with them? 

Jack Frost—Why, of course not, but 
you had better go over and sprinkle some 
frost on those Violets and Luttercups. 
They are always the first to open. 

(Fairy goes over to Violet and But- 
tercup. ) 

Fairy—Come and see what that old 
Sun has done. 

Jack Frost —I can hardly believe my 
eyes for these Violets are beginning to 
bud, and Jook! those Buttercups are 
nearly open. That Sun is always at- 
tending to some one else’s business. 

Fairy—I shall put a thick layer of 
frost on them and the Sun will have a 
job to waken them. 

Jack Frost—He worked so well yes- 
terday that I am afraid this will be our 
last visit to the Garden of Flowers. 

Fairy—It is becoming very warm and 


If he is, we shell need | 


| it would be useless for us to stay any 
| longer. 

Jack Frost—We shall go to the North, 
where we shall be more comfortable. 
There the Sun will not bother us. 


(They leave the Garden.) 


Scene IJ—The Garden of Flowers. 

Time—Early the next morning. 

(Enter Gardener with hoe.) 

Gardener—Well, Jack Frost was here 
last night and tried to kill my flowers. 
I shall loosen the soil and I think with 
the help of Father Sun that we can have 
the flowers blooming in a few days. 
(She loosens the soil.) Dear me! he has 
nearly killed these poor little Violets. 
He has also bruised the Buttercups. I 
wish Father Sun would help these flow- 
ers, for they want to bloom. Jack Frost 
has tried very hard to hurt them. Oh! 
here comes Father Sun now! (Enter 
Iather Sun and his Fairy)—Good Morn- 
ing, Father Sun, I am glad that you 
have come. 


Father Sun—And I am glad to be here, 
dear Gardener. How did Jack Frost 
leave your Garden? 


Gardener—He has almost ruined my 
flowers, but I think we can cure them 
if we work together. 

Father Sun—Why certainly we can. 
Do not worry about your garden any 
longer. 
the North this morning. 

Gardener— Good! Good! i shall go 
to work in my garden and in a short 
time the flowers will be in full bloom. 

Father Sun—Oh, yes. I shall waken 
them very soon. (To Fairy)—Go ovcr 
the Garden and shake the icy frost from 
the tender plants. 








A Spring Walk 


Lightly 


Louise E. F. Martin 
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_ Flowers (as Fairy goes around) — 
Thank you, we are ready. 

Gardener—I can never repay you for 
your kind help. 

(Father Sun and Fairy leave Garden.) 

Gardener (to Flowers)— 
‘*Sweet flowers blooming, the 

fuming 

Grow in my garden all bright and gay, 
From Violet tender and Lily slender 

Sweet incense rises the livelong day.”’ 


air per- 


Scene IJ]—The Garden of Flowers. 
Time—Early the next morning. 
(Enter Father Sun and his airy.) 
Father Sun—The flowers everywhere 
are eager to awake. Give to all my 
greetings and bid them grow and bloom. 
**Place Daisies on the — 
And Lilies by the strea 
Put bright and fragrant b i ssoms 
In my bright and golden beams. 


“Place Pansies in the garden, 
Sweet Peas so brigh t and gay, 
And let them all awalen 
To greet the cheerful May. 


‘*Place in the leafy forest 
The Violet’s blue-eyed throng, 
Where the birds in the branches 
Fill the air with merry seng. 


**Call Rosebuds half unfolding 
Their bright leaves to meet the day 
And blossoms from the orchard 
To greet the gentle May. 


‘*Wake Buttercups so dainty, 
That grow in meadows green 
Like threads of gold light flashing 

In the rich robe of a Queen. 


**Forget-me-nots wake also, 
Nasturtiums bright and gay, 

And let them all awaken 
To greet the cheerful May.’’ 

Flowers—Ah, but we are very happy 

when you are here. 

Fairy (touchi ng Violet with wand) 
Wake, modest Violet, the first of Spring’s 
fair flowers. 

Violet— 

We are proud of you, dear Fairy good, 
And forever we shall be. 

But for your quick work and tender care 
Old Jack Frost had murdered me. 
Fairy—And you, bright Buttercup, 

may arise and bloom. 

Buttercup— 

My golden cup is filled with dew, 

A cool fresh sip I offer you. 

Fairy—Come, Snowdrop, and lift your 


| smiling face. 





Snowdrop— 
My tiny white bell, 

I’ll ring far and near 
And gladly I'll tell 

That Springtime is here. 


Fairy—Arise, fair Lily. 
Lily— 
I, the Lily, hold a loving cup, 


To catch the sunbeams gold, 
And give the bees sweet nectar sup 
As other buds unfold. 
Fairy—Follow, sweet Pansy. 
Pansy— 
My velvet petals ope 
To give you thanks and praise, 
And also give you hope 
Through all our happy days. 
Fairy—Raise your gay head, 
Nasturtium, and live. 
Nasturtium— 
I am the bright Nasturtium, 
That climbs the garden wall, 
To brighten early morning 
For you, each one and all. 
Fairy—And you, dainty Forget-me- 
not, live and grow. 
Forget-me-not— 
I'll use my flowers blue and white 
To dot the meadows cool and green, 
So come and see a wondrous sight 
My blue and white I will not screen. 
Fairy—Awake, Sweet Pea, and show 
your gay colors. 
Sweet Pea— 
My bright, gay head 
I’ll raise to you, 


bright 
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In love and thanks 
For kindness true. 
Fairy—Arise, lovely Rose. 
Rose— 
I’ll brighten the world around me, 
So that no one can ever say 
That I did not do my duty 
When I lived in the garden clay. 
Upen my entwining trellis 
In the midst of my foliage fair 
I’ll blossom and send sweet fragrance 
Through the sun-kissed and balmy air. 
Flowers Together (sing to tune of 
**Maryland! My Maryland!’’)— 
We thank you for the work you’ve aone, 
Father Sun, O Father Sun! 
For we are happy to have won, 
Father Sun, O Father Sun! 
Our blooming now has just begun 
And our brief life’s not nearly run, 
So that your work is not undone 
Father Sun, O Father Sun! 


The Gardener starts so very soon, 
Father Sun, O Father Sun, 

And she will work from dawn till noon, 
Father Sun, O Father Sun! 

For your kind aid we give our bloom 

Your radiant light dispels our gloom. 

Within each bud we’ll give you room 
Father Sun, O Father Sun! 


You’ve started Jack Frost on the run, 
Father Sun, O Father Sun! 
His icy cover is not spun, 
Father Sun, O Father Sun! 
You’ve sent your Fairy kind and true, 
To furnish us with warmth and dew, 
For each of these we honor you, 
Father Sun, O Father Sun! 


(To tune of ‘‘America’’) 

Hail, glorious Father Sun, 

We love thee, magic one, 

Hail, hail, to thee. 

We’ll bloom to give you praise 

Throughout our happy days, 

For warmth in your bright rays, 

All hail to thee! 
We thank you for your wealth, 
For life and food and health 
Grateful are we. 

You send your golden beams, 

In bright and radiant streams, 

To give us glowing gleams, 

Hail, hail to thee. 

Father Sun—Thank you, dear Flowers, 
for your songs of praise. I am sure we 
shall all have a wonderful summer to- 
gether. (Bows to different flowers, as 
curtain falls.) 


Ten Little Sleepy Boys 
By Edna I. MacKenzie 
(Tune—‘Ten Little Indians.’’) 

(Ten little boys dressed in pajamas 
and rubbing their eyes come on the 
stage. They sing or recite the verses, 
suiting their actions to the lines. ) 


Ten little sleepy boys, standing ina line, 
One yawns himself away—then there are 
nine. 


Nine little sleepy boys, want to stay up 
late, 

One tumbles to the floor—then there are 
eight. 


Eight little sleepy boys, dream that bed 
is heaven, 

One goes to snuggle down—then there 
are seven. 


Seven little sleepy boys, full of many 
tricks, 

One turns a somersault—then there are 
six. 


Six little sleepy boys, to keep awake 


v 
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One bows himself away, then there are 
two. 


Two little sleepy boys, hear a great big 
gun, 

One runs away in fright—then there is 
one. 


One little sleepy boy is all that you can 


see, 
He’s too shy too stay—so none there will 
be. 


(All from behind curtain say sleepily— 
G-o-o-d N-i-g-h-t.) 


Who Follows Me to Boston ? 


By R. L. Scharring-Hausen 
A little history play 


HE incident chosen for the following 
FE playlet occurred during the early 

days of the Revolution. It con- 
cerns the arrival at Hopewell, New Jer- 
sey, of the news of the battle of Lex- 
ington. While the people of the town 
were attending services at the Old School 
Baptist Meeting House on Sunday, April 
23, 1775, a messenger brought the news 
of the battle to Col. Joab Houghton, a 
prominent figure in local military affairs. 
After the services, Col. Houghton 
mounted the horse block in front of the 
church and addressed the congregation 
in stirring manner, relating the events 
which had taken place in Massachusetts, 
and ending with the ery, ‘‘Who follows 
me to Boston?’’ Tradition says that 
every man answered ‘‘I!’’ 

This material was worked up into a 
little play, and given outdoors on field 
day by our fourth grade pupils. No 
scenery was used, but each child was in 
costume. The costumes were simple and 
were made by the children, as part of 
their work in manual arts, from pictures 
in their textbooks of the garb of the 
time. The boys wore three-cornered 
hats (made by folding ordinary soft felt 
hats into proper shape), and had large 
buckles (made of cardboard covered with 
tinfoil) on their shoes. While very 
simple, the hats and buckles gave their 
wearers a sufiiciently colonial appearance 
and proved to be very effective. The 
[lder was distinguished by.a powdered 
wig tied with black velvet. The mes- 
senger wore a blue cape and boots. The 
girls who took the part of colonial chil- 
dren wore short-sleeved white night- 
gowns tied with sashes, which gave an 
excellent imitation of the old-time dress. 
Their ‘‘mothers’’ wore sunbonnets cov- 
ered with crepe paper and flowers, long 
skirts and shawls. The whole class of 
thirty took part, and the total cost for 
materials was only ten cents (the cost of 
the crepe paper). The children were al- 
lowed to work out the details of the 
play, including the stage directions and 
the make-up of their costumes. Inter- 
est in history and manual arts was thus 
greatly stimulated. ‘ 


THE PLAY 

Characters : 

The Elder 

Col. Joab Houghton 

A messenger 

Citizens 
Time: April 23,1775(Sunday morning). 
Place : Hopewell Meeting House. 


SCENE I 


(Inside the Meeting House. The ser- 
vice is nearly over and the Elder is 
speaking. ) 

Elder—So let each one be upright; let 
all 7 faithful in great things and in 
small— 


(Enter a messenger in haste. He runs 
to Col. Houghton and whispers excitedly. 
The colonel half rises from his seat as 
if to announce great news, but sinks 
back pulling messenger with him. ) 

Elder (continuing)—Let every man be 
kind and fair unto his neighbor, true to 
his country and his God. (Slight pause.) 


But now (glancing at Col. Houghton) 
methinks Brother Joab hath received 
great news. 
him. 


We are dismissed to hear 


ScENE II 


(Outside of Meeting House. Col. 
Houghton mounts horse block, and all 
crowd around him to listen.) 

Col. Houghton—The time has come to 
strike for liberty. Bloody work has 
been done in Massachusetts by the Brit- 
ish. They tried to take Adams and 
Hancock at Lexington, and to capture 
our cannon and powder at Concord. At 
Lexington they fired upon our patriots. 
[Light men were killed and ten more 
were wounded. ‘The Redcoats pushed on 
to Concord and byrned our stores, and 
after doing their evil work, they turned to 
go back to Boston. But by this time 
the whole countryside was aroused. 
From behind every tree and every wall 
the minute men and farmers fired on the 
retreating invaders. The British lost 
nigh three hundred; but of our brave 
men, one hundred lay dead or wounded. 
Men of New Jersey, the Redcoats are 
murdering our brethren of New England! 
Who follows me to Boston? 

All of the men (together)—I! 

(Col. Houghton teaps from block, the 
men fall in behind him, two by two, and 
march off. The women and children fol- 
low in excited groups.) 


Easter Games for Little Folks 
By Inez N. McFee 


Eier Suchen: This is a wonderful 
game which our little Holland cousins 
enjoy, and it means simply an egg hunt. 
In that land, the night before Easter, a 
merry host of kind-hearted rabbits, ac- 
companied by willing elves and fairies, 
and the little old-fashioned gnomes, who 
live in deep holes in the mountain sides, 
bustle about the homes of the children, 
’tis said, hiding colored eggs in all sorts 
of nooks andcorners. As early the next 
morning as the brothers and sisters are 
all dressed, Father gives the signal and 
the hunt begins, here, there, and every- 
where. In the end, the eggs are divided 
and the children breakfast upon them. 
Hunting the Easter Rabbit’s Egg: This 
game is very similar to the old favorite, 
‘‘Hunt the thimble.’’ The egg must be 
hidden in plain sight. Some one at the 
piano plays soft or loud as the children 
grow ‘‘hot’’ or ‘‘cold.’’ The finder wins 
a prize. The game continues until the 
gift basket of toys or confections is ex- 
hausted. 


Table Football: This is played with 
an egg shell for the ball. At each end 
of the table is placed a miniature goal, 
sides are formed, and the ball is blown 
about from one side to the other. 


An Egg Race: This is great fun, es- 
pecially if the chosen track be down a 
grassy slope. The players must sit in a 
straight line, and the eggs be started at 


Victor, Victor, Whois Victor? Chil- 
dren sit in couples, each being provided 
with five or six eggs. The sport con- 
sists in hitting the eggs together. Ifan 
egg cracks it becomes the spoil of the 
owner of the victorious egg, and so on 
until at last one egg is proved the cham- 


pion. 

Wool Eggs: Children close their eyes 
and. dance around in a ring, keeping 
time to music. Suddenly the musician 
throws a wool egg over her head and 
and the music ceases, while the children 
scramble to see who can be the first to 
touch it. The winner steps to one side 
and the music begins again. When each 
child has won a prize, the eggs are 
opened to get the dainties concealed 
within, or little treats are passed. 

Cobweb Tangle: This is managed 
as such affairs always are. Hach string 
ends in a colored egg, which on being 
opened contains some little surprise. 

Hunting the Nest of the Easter Rabbit: 
This is another favorite borrowed from 
Holland. The nest should be woven of 
twigs and hidden somewhere about the 
dooryard. The eggs may be just ordi- 
nary colored eggs, or elaborate ones 
made of cloth or paper and filled with 
little treats and gifts. 

Egg Rolling Alley: This is best played 
in a large room, preferably an attic, 
where a winding, tortuous path may be 
chalk-marked in and out among trunks 
and barrels. A  long-handled wooden 
spoon, or a wand-like stick is used to 
guide the eggs. The game consists in 
keeping the eggs from rolling over the 
chalked line. The player whose egg 
does go over it is ‘‘out’’ and must wait 
his turn to try again. ‘The players who 
succeed in rolling without mishap to the 








a given signal. 


end of the path receive prizes. 


April Fool 
By N. Winifred Griffiths 


Oh, April Fool’s the mostest fun 

Of anything I’ve ever done! 

I just look wise and then I say, 

**Q-0-0-0-h, how you’ve torn your dress 
to-day!’’ 

Or, ‘‘ You forgot to tie your shoe. ’’ 

Or ‘‘See that big black bug on you.”’ 

And then I run off quick to school, 

And laugh and holler, ‘‘ April Foolt’’ 


Two Young “Hopefuls” 
By Rose M. Harris 
Boy: 
I know a jolly little boy, 
Who always wears a grin, 
And when he has a task that’s hard 
He says, ‘‘Just watch me win.”’ 
Girl: 
I know a happy little girl, 
With bright and beaming eye, 
And when she has a task that’s hard 
She says, ‘‘I’ll try and try.’’ 
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Pieces and Plays for Special Days 

By Grace B. Faxon 
HIS is one of the most popular books in our ‘‘Pieces and 
It contains Recitations, Songs, Drills, Dia- 
logues, Dances, Verses, Plays, and Programs for: 


You will need this book now to help you in arranging your May Day 
Of course you are planning to have a May- 
There are complete directions for winding the pole and for dances, 


Closing Day Exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon 


HERE have been published many books of Graduating or 
Closing Day Exercises, selling at a much higher price than 
that of our book, but this is the first book of the kind to 

cater exclusively to the needs of the elementary teacher. There 
are exercises for all the grades and for village and rural schools. 


Price of Either of the Above Books, 35 cents 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Easter, 
Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. 


Part V—Grades Five to Eight. 
Part Vi—Parts for Graduation. 

Part VII—P: All Grades. 
Part VIli—Plays. 








Dansville, N. Y. 











they strive, 

One nods himself away, then there are 
five. 

Five little sleepy boys, all begin to 
snore, 

One sends himself to sleep—then there 
are four. 

Four little sleepy boys, cross as cross 
can be, 

One knocks another down—then there 
are three. 

Three little sleepy boys, bowing low to 
you, . 


(Congregation rises and all exit. ) 
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The Angel of Easter 
Mina Irving 

When the first of all Easters arose in a 

mist 
Of silver and amethyst out of the 

gloom, 

An angel came down from the gates of 
the dawn, 


And folded her wings by the rock- 
molded tomb. 
She sought for a blossom of spring, but 
in vain; 
It was barren and brown in that gar- 
den of old; 
The very ggg the myrtle were brittle 
ry, 
And the flow’rs were asleep in the 
moss and the mold. 


So she lifted the stone from the dark 
arching door 
And laid on me threshold the delicate 
wreath 
She had worn in her tresses—the lilies 
of peace, 
Each rising, a star, from the green of 
its sheath. 
When the Lord had ascended, they came 
to the grave; 
The shroud and the lilies together 
were there; 
And lo! in the cup of a lily they found 
Entangled a thread of the angel’s 
bright hair. 


When the anthems of Easter exultant 
arise, 
And the beautiful lilies are bending 
a-row, 
With the crimson and amber and vivlet 
lights 
From the windows above on their 
bosoms of snow, 
Draw near till you breathe the perfume 
they exhale, 
Look deep where the petals of ivory 
part, 


_ Behold what a marvel! The gold from 


the head 
Of the Angel of Easter is still in each 
heart. 


Sir Robin 


Rollicking Robin is here again, 

What does he care for the April rain? 

Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he 
know 

That April rain carries off the snow, 

And coaxes out leaves to shadow his 
nest, 

And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 

And ee the juice of the cherry 
swe 

For his niet little robins to eat? 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ hear the jolly bird 


laugh, - 
**That isn’t the best of the story by 
half!’’ 


Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down, 

Dressed in orange-tawny and black and 
brown. 

Though his eye is so proud and his step 
is so firm, 

He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 

With a twist of his head, and a strut 
and a hop, 

To his Robin-wife, in the peach tree top, 


Chirping her heart out, he calls: “My 
dear, 

You don’t earn your living! Come here! 
Come here! 


Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 
But what would it be if we’d nothing 
to eat?’’ 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 

Now you have come to us, summer’s in 
sight. 

You never dream of the wonders you 


bring,— 
Visions that follow the flash of your 


wing. 
How all the beautiful By-and-By 
Around you and after you seems to fly. 
Sing on or eat on, as pleases your mind! 
Well have you earned every morsel you 


find. 

““Aye! ha! ha! ha!’’ whistles Robin. 
‘*My dear 

Let us all take our own choice of good 


? 


cheer! 


—Lucy Larcom. 
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Easter Bonnets 


Carotrn R. FREEMAN 
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The ee girl’s mama was sitting close 


y 
And said to herself, looking wise, 
“‘My child has been helpful and good all 
the day, 
I’ll give her a lovely surprise. 


Chorus— 

“Yes, I’ll buy her a bonnet, a gay Easter 
bonnet, 

With ribbons and flowers and lace. 

’Twill come from the city, and must. be 
quite pretty 

To be half as sweet as her face. 

So I’ll choose one that’s dainty, with 

brim hanging down, 

With roses that twine in a wreath round 

the crown; 

And when it is worn with her pretty 

new gown, 





She’ll have the best bonnet in town!”’ 
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On bright Easter morning, this dear | 


little girl 
Was feeling as proud as could be. 
She saw the bright hillsides, with colors | 
alight, 
And eagerly cried out in glee: 


Chorus— 
“Why, it’s just like a bonnet, 
Easter bonnet, 
That’s fashioned with loveliest grace. 
It’s fresh every morning, new trimming 
adorning 
Our Nature’s own beautiful face. 
There are yards of the blue of the sky’s 
dainty sheen, 
Draped over the brim made of mossy 
grass green, 
With flowers whose splendor is fit for a 
queen, 


a gay 





| Earth’s bonnet’s the nicest I’ve seen 
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April Thoughts 
Some say to plant trees in the spring, 
And some say in the fall; 
But the worst are those who compromise 
And plant no trees at all. 


The Shower 


Sing a song of raindrops, 
Clouds and April weather, 

Four and twenty redbreasts 
Caught out together. 

When the shower was ended 
What a song was heard 

About the rainbow splendid 
From each dripping bird. 

Selected. 


Anticipation 
I am going to plant a hickory tree. 
And then, when I am a man, 
My boys and girls may come and eat 
Just all the nuts they can! 


And I shall say, ‘‘My children dear, 
This tree that you enjoy 

I set for you one Arbor Day, 
When I was but a boy.’’ 


And they will answer, ‘‘Oh, how kind 
To plant for us this tree!’’ 
And then they’ll crack the fattest nuts, 
Anc give them all to me! 
Selected 


An Arbor Day Tree 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 
What will you be when you’re old and 
gray? 
‘‘The savings bank of the squirrel and 
mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment house, 
The dressing room of the butterfly’s ball; 
The locust and katydid’s concert hall, 
The school boy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The school girl’s tent in the July noon. 
And my leaves shall whisper them 
merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me.’’ 
Selected. 


Live Dollies 
By Dorothy Retsloff 


I heard a birdie singing an’ sat right up 
in bed; 

Now what was that? The wind? Hardly 
wind. A voice, instead! 


The big round moon was shining to drive 
away the gloom, 

But who could that be in the corner, 
’cross the room? 


The words fell soft and slowly, ‘‘Let’s 
get our dolly there, 
*Tis time to wash and dress her, an’ also 


comb her hair.’’ 


‘‘Let’s brush an’ comb an’ cur! it,. and 
freshen up her dress, 
Let’s change her name from 


Annabel or Bess.’ 


**Let’s get her fixed and ready, and take 
her out to play, 

She’s our girl doll at midnight, 
we are her’s by day.’’ 


Mary to 


though 


I saw them moving toward me, I felt 
their hands so small, 
They pulled and pinched and frizzed me, 


they dressed me for a ball. 








They lugged me down the hallway, and 
out into the air— 

A hundred other dollies, live girls, I saw 

| were there. 


Upon the grass" they laid us, an’ ’neath 
the moon of May 
Our dollie mamas left us, to dance away 


and play. 





| I heard a pitter-patter come from the 

shadows dim,— 

A woolly dog had found us,—I couldn’t 
move a limb! 


He grabbed me an’ he shook me—he 
pulled me toward the stream; 

With head and heels together, I tried 
my best to scream. 

I screamed, an’ screamed, but what do 


you think? I was in bed! 
An’ Mother came, an’ switched on the 
light—the dolls had fled! 
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and therefore desirable poems. 


The Two Glasses 


There sat two glasses filled to the brim 
On a rich man’s table, rim to rim, 

One was ruddy and red as blood, 

And one was clear as the crystal flood. 


Said the Glass of Wine to his paler 
brother: 


**Let us tell tales of the past to each 
other; 

I can tell of banquet and revel and 
mirth, 


Where I was king, for I ruled in might; 
For the proudest and grandest souls of 


earth 

Fell under my touch, as though struck 
with blight. 

From the heads of kings I have torn the 


crown; 

From the heights of fame I have hurled 
men down. 

I have blasted many an honored name; 

I have taken virtue and given shame; 

I have tempted youth with asip, a taste, 

hat has made his future a barren 
waste. 

Far greater than any king am I, 

Or than any army beneath the sky. 

I have made the arm of the driver fail, 

And sent the train from the iron rail. 

I have made good ships go down at sea, 

And the shrieks of the lost were sweet 
to me. 

Fame, strength, wealth, genius before 
me fall; 

And my might and power are over all! 

Ho, ho, pale brother,’’ said the Wine, 

‘*Can you boast of deeds as great as 
mine ?’’ 

Said the Water Glass; ‘‘I cannot boast 

Of a king dethroned, or a murdered 


host; 
But I can tell of hearts that were sad, 
By my crystal drops made bright and 


Of thirsts I have quenched and brows: I 
have laved, 

Of hands I have cooled, and souls I have 
saved. 

I have leaped through the valley, dashed 
down the mountain, 

Slipped from the sunshine, and dripped 
from the fountain, 

I have burst my _ cloud-fetters, and 
dropped from the sky, 

And everywhere gladdened the prospect 
and eye; 

I have eased the hot forehead of fever 
and pain, , 

I have made the parched meadows grow 
fertile with grain. 

I can tell of the powerful wheel of the 
mill, ’ 
That ground out the flour, and turned 

at my will. 
I can tell of manhood debased by you 
That I have uplifted and crowned anew; 
[ cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid, 
-I gladden the heart of man and maid; 
I set the wine-chained captive free, 
And all are better for knowing me.’’ 


These are the tales they told each other, 
The Glass of Wine, and its paler brother, 
As they sat together, filled to the brim, 
On arich man’s table, rim to rim. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


My Country 
There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world 
beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener 
light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night: 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and _ love-exalted 


youth; 

The wandering mariner, whose eye 
explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchant- 
ing shores, 


Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to 
that pole; 








For in this land of Heaven’s peculiar 
grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and scepter, pageantry and 


pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly 
blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, 
friend. 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daugh- 
ter, wife, 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow 
way of life; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol ather feet. 

‘Where shall that land, that spot of 
earth be found?”’ 

Art thou a man? a patriot ? Look around: 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy foot-e 
steps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot 
thy home!’’ 

Man, through all ages of revolving time, 

Unchanging man, in every varying 


clime, 

Deems his own land of every land the 
pride. 

Beloved by heaven o’er all the world 
beside; 


His home the spot of earth supremely 
blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 


James Montgomery. 


Speak Truth 


Talk happiness. ‘The world is sad enough 


Without your woes. No path is wholly 
rough; 

Look for the places that are smooth and 
clear, 


And speak of those to rest the weary 


ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous 
strain 
Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith, The world is better off 
without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid 
doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or 
self, 


Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith 
shall come; 

No one will grieve because your lips are 
dumb. 


Talk health. The dreary never-changing 
tale 

Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm, or interest, or please 

By harping on that minor chord, disease. 

Say you are well, or all is well with 


you, 
And God shall hear your words and 
make them true. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


The Fatherland 


Where is the true man’s fatherland ? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the free-winged spirit scorn 
In such pent borders to be spanned ? 
Oh yes, his fatherland must be 
As the blue heavens wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this ? 

Oh yes, his fatherland must be 
As the blue heavens wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath, or sorrow’s 
gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives , 
After a life more pure and fair, 
There is the true man's birthplace 
grand! 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 





The Fortunate Isles 
You sail and you seek for the Fortunate 


Isles, 
The old Greek Isles of the yellow bird’s 
song? 
Then steer right on through the watery 
niles, 
Straight on, straight on, and you can’t 
go wrong. 
Nay, not to the left; nay, not to the 
right; 
But on, straight on, and the Isles are in 


sight, 

The Fortunate Isles, where the yellow 
birds sing 

And life lies girt with a golden ring. 


These Fortunate Isles, they are not far; 
They lie within reach of the lowliest 
door; 
You can see them gleam by the twilight 
star; 
You can hear them sing by the moon’s 
white shore. 
Nay, never look back! 
gravestones, 
They were landing steps; they were steps 
unto thrones 
Of glory for souls that have sailed before 
And have set white feet on the fortunate 
shore. 


ae are the names of the Fortunate 
sles 
Why, Duty and Love and a large con- 
tent. 
Lo! there are the isles of the watery 
miles 
That God let down from the firmament; 
Lo! Duty and Love, and a true man’s 
trust; 
Your forehead to God and your feet in 
the dust; 
Lo! Duty and Love, and a sweet babe’s 
smiles, 
And there, O friend, are the Fortunate 
Isles. 


Those leveled 


Joaquin Miller 


Forty Years Ago 


l’ve wandered to the village, Tom, I’ve 
sat beneath the tree 

Upon the schoolhouse playground, which 
sheltered you and me; 

But none were there to greet me, Tom, 
and few were left to know, 

Who played with us upon the grass some 
forty years ago. 


The grass is just as green, Tom—bare- 
footed boys at play 

Were sporting just as we did then, with 
spirits just as gay; 

But the Master sleeps upon the hill, 
which, coated o’er with snow, 

Afforded us a sliding-place, just forty 
years ago. 


The old schoolhouse is altered some, the 
benches are replaced 

By new ones very like the same our 
penknives had defaced; 

But the same old bricks are in the wall, 
the bell swings to and fro, 

It’s music, just the same, dear Tom, 
’twas forty years ago. 


The boys were playing some old game, 
beneath the same old tree— 

I do forget the name just now; you’ve 
played the same with me 

On that same spot; ’twas played with 
knives, by throwing so and so, 

The loser had a task to do, there, just 
forty years ago. 


The river’s running just as still, the 
willows on its side 

Are larger than they were, Tom, the 
stream appears less wide; 

But the grapevine swing is ruined now 
where once we played the beau, 
And swung our sweethearts—‘‘pretty 

girls’’—just forty years ago. 


The spring that bubbled ’neath the hill, 
close by the spreading beech, 

Is very low—’twas once so high that we 
could almost reach; 





And kneeling down to get a drink, dear 
Tom, I even started so! 

To see how much that I am changed 
since forty years ago. 


Near by the spring, upon an elm, you 
know I cut your name, 

Your sweetheart’s just beneath it, Tom, 
and you did mine the same— 

Some heartless wretch had peeled the 
bark, ’twas dying sure but slow, 
Just as the one whose name was cut died 

forty years ago. 


My lids have long been dry, Tom, but 
tears came in my eyes, 

I thought of her I loved so well—those 
early broken ties— 

I visited the old churchyard, and took 
some flowers to strow 

Upon the graves of those we loved, some 
forty years ago. 


Some are in the churchyard laid, some 
sleep beneath the sea, 

But few are left of our old class, ex- 
cepting you and me: 

And when our time is come, Tom, and 
we are called to go, 

I hope they’ll lay us where we played, 
just forty years ago. 

Anonymous. 


A Life-Lesson 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But childish troubles will soon pass 


by.— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your schoolgirl days 


Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon come 


by.— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But heaven holds all for which you 
sigh.— . 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


Recessional 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Ilosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 


awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 


Amen. 
Rudyard Kipling. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Return to the Farm” 


(See pages 22 and 23 of this issue.) 










































































NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Teachers’ ‘Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, 
1347 East 62nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








April Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


PRIL means gardens, and growing, 
A and Jeaf unfolding, and hunting 

after the first spring flowers! 
Easter falls on the first Sunday in April 
this year; and as we stand in the various 
churches we should resolve to try to 
make the Easter message the most vital 
thing to our pupils during the coming 
month. The wonder of reviving life 
spread before us is enough to make 
happy anyone who watches it and real- 
izes its full significance. 

If the printed stories of life are to be 
taken as a sample, then child life, school 
life, college life—all life—is full of heart- 
ache. But it should not beso. It does 
not need to be so if we realize what life 
is; yet how many of us know by experi- 
ence that a heavy heart is quite a com- 
mon property. Oh my friends! If only 
I could convince every one of you of the 
truth that no heart needs to be heavy! 
Most of the things that ‘‘break your 
heart’’—mainly slights and unlovingness, 
imaginary or otherwise—are not worth 
remembering. There areso many things 
to fill it with joy, that your heart should 
not be allowed to become sore, even for 
a minute. Of course a heart that con- 
tains but few interests is a heavy heart 
when its owner is out of balance. Crowd 
it so full of interests that if one of these 
should fail, the others would keep up the 
balance. That is the reason why we 
should help open the children’s eyes to 
all the marvelous manifestations of na- 
ture in April. While the April sun 
shines and the April rain pours, teach 
your children that 

**Just being happy 
Is brave work and true.”’ 

During these. wonderful spring days 
we are trying, by Arbor Day exercises 
and in every other possible way, to in- 
spire in the children a love for trees and 
a determination that the marvelous for- 
ests of our country should not be wiped 
out. This is the ‘‘psychological mo- 
ment,’’ so to speak, for if from now on 
every effort is made to save the forests, 
they may be restored; otherwise a large 
part of them will be lost. If you wish 
to inform yourself and your school as to 
what is the trouble and what may be 
done about it, senda post card to the 
Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., asking for some of its publica- 
tions on the forest-problem. They will 
be sent to you free. 


Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Selma Johnson, 
Box 42, R. 2, Ulen, Minnesota, would 
like to exchange letters with the fourth, 
sixth, and eighth grades in Alaska, Por- 
to Rico, Philippines and South America. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of 
(Miss) Jessie Elliott, Penelope, Texas, 
would like to correspond with pupils in 
the same grades in Maine, Florida, Alas- 
ka, Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands, 
and the western states. 

The fourth, sixth, and eighth grades 
of Prairie Belle School, Rapelje, Mon- 





tana, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils in southern or eastern states and in 
Porto Rico. Address the teacher, (Miss) 
Phyllis R. Gillogly. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of 
Iva Rench, Elkhead, Colorado, would 
like te correspond with pupils in the 
schools of the cotton belt or in any other 
| school interested. 

The pupils of (Miss) Dora L. Thomas, 
Woonsocket, South Dakota, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the sixth 
and seventh grades in the Philippines 
and Hawaii. 


The fourth grade pupils of (Miss) 
Ruth A. Meizell, Cressona, Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, would like to ex- 
change letters with fourth grade pupils 
in the surrounding states. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of (Mrs.) Mildred J. Fox, 
R.F.D. No. 4, Bay City, Michigan, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in the southern or western 
states, Cuba, Central America, South 
America, Hawaii or the Philippines. 


The pupils of (Miss) Zelma S. Witt- 
kop, Bassett, Iowa, would like to ex- 
change letters with third, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils in the southern 
states. 

The pupils of (Miss) M. E. Vollweiter, 
R.F.D. No.1, Utica, Illinois, would 
like to correspond with pupils of all 
grades in any outlying islands, especially 
the Philippines, Hawaii or Cuba, also 
from any state excepting Illinois. 











Erle Gard (care of Mrs. J. VanBus- 
kirk), Berg, North Dakota, would like 
to receive letters from boys in the fifth 
grades in Western Canada. 


(Miss) Ella Hanson and her pupils 
would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils in other states, Canada, and 
the outlying islands. Address Teacher, 
Blooming Prairie School, R. 2, Crosby, 
North Dakota. 


The fifth and seventh grade pupils of 
(Miss) Ethel May, Clayton, Adams 
County, Illinois, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of rural schools in Colo- 
rado, California, or Florida, also with 
pupils in Alaska and Cuba. 


The pupils of (Miss) Pearl Palmer, 
Kaufman, Texas, wish to correspond 
with pupils in rural schools in Maine, 
Virginia, Florida, Oregon, Washington, 
or any western state. They would also 
like to exchange specimens with pupils 
in other schools. 


Letters 
How a Nature Study Topic Was Correlated 


We were fortunate in catching a 
flicker and keeping him in a wire paper 
basket for close observation. An inter- 
ested group of third graders gathered 
around the table and in an informal way 
made the following observations: 

1. Size of Bird—Larger than robin. 

2. Most Striking Characteristics—Top 
of head and neck slaty-gray. Bright 
red crescent across the nape of neck. 
Round black spots on a breast of creamy 
gray. Tail .black above and yellow 
tipped with black underneath. Wings 
black on top but luminous yellow be- 
neath. Prominent black locket. Male 
bird has a black mustache. His long red 
tongue is used to catch ants and insects. 
Very long and sharp beak used for peck- 





ing in wood. Has four toes—two in 





front and two behind, so arranged be- 
cause of the way he climbs trees and 
perches on limbs. 

8. Habitat—Frequently found in mead- 
ows, also in woods and orchards. Makes 
nest high up in trees, preferably dead 
ones, by digging a deep hole inside of 
tree and then boring down for several 
inches. The eggs, usually from four to 
ten, are laid at the bottom of this hole. 

He gets his nickname, ‘‘ High-hole’’ 
from the way he builds his nest. He 
is rather a shy bird and is difficult to ob- 
serve when on a tree. 

With the knowledge gained from these 
observations we correlated the lessons 
of the day with this topic. The follow- 
_ brief outline gives the lessons cover- 
ed. 

Written language lesson: Original 
stories of the flicker, bringing out as 
many as possible of the points that were 
discussed in oral lesson. Neatest and 
best stories mounted and put on exhibit. 

Spelling: Misspelled words were se- 
lected from papers, written on board in 
correct form and copied by pupils into 
separate booklets to be used as spelling 
lessons. 

Drawing: We found to our joy, in our 
collections of bird pictures, a large-size 
picture of the flicker, which we com- 
pared with the real bird. As a result 
we had one of the most sucessful draw- 
ing lessons we have ever had. 

Sight reading lesson: Definite and 
concise data on the flicker were given 
students, written in their notebooks 
and filed away for future reference. 
This was used as a sight reading lesson. 

Field trip (nature study): In the 
afternoon we took a short trip to a near- 


[Continued on page 58] 
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DESIGN FOR AN EASTER BOOKLET—By BEATRICE L. HALL 








DIRECTIONS : For this Easter booklet use light blue or cream paper of medium weight. Color the 
coop light brown and the grass green. Cut out the slits in the coop so the chickens which are 
drawn on the inside page will show through. 


Color the chickens yellow, with black eyes. 
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New Records 
for Your School 


These records are the latest educational material from the Columbia laboratory. 
They cover a wide range of school work and will bring fresh inspiration and 
provide food for thought to many students. They will open their eyes to the 
beauties of nature, teach them the wonders of the bird life, the customs of the 
Indians, teach them lessons in music and modern languages, and put new vigor 
into their physical life. Every boy and girl will be interested in all these records. 


PRIMARY SONGS BIRD CALLS 
These children's songs for school and home are taken from the new The singing of birds is the voice of Nature herself. To teach children 
Educational Music Course published by Ginn & Company, and the record- the calls of birds is to open to them the heart of Nature. 
- Bird Calls—An Evening in Birdland - Bird imitations by Edward Avis ) 
ings have the approval of the publishers. They = worthy examples for Robin, Veery, Wood Thrush, Cricket, Whip-poor- -will) | A-2860 
( 
imitation by the children. Bird Calls—Birdland Melodies Bird imitations by Edward Avis } 10-inch 
(Baltimore Oriole, Cardinal —_ Rose-breasted Grosbeak, | 85c 
\ 
-«. ee a Saori oe Re a From Primary] 4 _og6g sisted Sioa bonnie eae - 
elodies (Ginn 0 ‘ ung by Marjorie B. Brundage et DIA - 
My — Eskimo—The Whistles. From Primary Melodies (Ginn ({ — ‘ IN N MUSIC . ; 
a: see es Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage J c Children learn more about the true nature of the Indian by listening 


to his music for five minutes than by studying about him for an hour. 


Fancies—A Funny Story. From New Educational Music Course—First , — er a A-6131 
feaier Ginn & Co Sipe by ManorcBBrudage| Ages ‘Batt DaneeRoue River fadiene (Skin) Columbia Ortaca | 4c 
In Shadowtown—The Owl—Sleeping Snowdrops. From New Educa- } 10-inch y Pane ' ees $1.25 
tional Music Course—First Reader (Ginn & Co.) 85c Hiawatha’s Departure—My Bark Canoe (Ojibway Indian Songs) ) A-3083 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage J Bentley Ball | 10-inch 
Tribal Prayer— (Omaha Indian Song). Love Call (Iroquois Indian Song) oa 
Lane and a ang ey a err: F — | Resend Music } 4 29879 Bentley Ball 
ourse—First Reader (Ginn ) ung by Marjorie rundage “s ATURE STUDY 
The Passing Solciers—O, Tiny Boat. From New Educational Music { —" he chil ’ ° N ° re _ Pe a ' 
Course—First Reader (Ginn & Co.) . Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage J c The chi dren’s stories of Garis and Burgess are classics in every home 
today. There 1s no better way to teach the lessons of Nature. 
Flowers Asleep—Ihe Mermaid’s Home. From New Educational Music } a «iy Garis A-3082 
Course—Intermediate Song Reader (Ginn & Co ) | a-2871 Uncle Wiggily and the Birds IR. Garis ¢ 2Orineh 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage | 10-inch 85e 
The Fairy Ring—Heroes—The Ships of the Sy. From the New Educa- { “ge Peter Rabbit Plays Joke ; . g- 0 » Thetetes tee 
tional Music Course—Intermediate Song Reader (Ginn & Co.) Little Joe Otter’s Slippery Slide . . . . . Thornton Burgess { 27EC™ 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage e $1.25 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
The Dream Pedler—An Ill Wind that Blew Somebody Good. From Wiles Tell Quectase. Pastl . ... Celembin Coches A-6129 
_ New Educational Music Course—Second Reader (Ginn & Co.) | A-2872 William Tell Fen a - -  ! Columbia ae 12-inch 
Sessile i is - ut geet B. a Siu | 880 ) Pana 
umber Song—The American Flag. From New Educational Music| 85c William Tell Overture. Partill. . . . Colamsbie Oushes ) 
Course—Second Reader (Ginn & Co.) Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage William: Tall Overture. PartIV. 9: 9: 2 Columbia Orchennra FA 
Orpheus in Hades—Overture. Partl . ; Cincinnati Orchestra ae 
Orpheus in Hades. Part Il . ° ° ° ° Cincinnati Orchestra 31.50 


BAND MARCHES 
A band march is the backbone of physical drill. These stirring marches 
have been recorded and timed specially for schools. 











Assembly March . ° ° ° . : : ‘ Columbia Band aoe 
Fire Drill Galop . . . .«. . : ; , Columbia Band o- 
$1.25 
Spirit of Victory (Cogswell) . .  . ‘ ‘ Columbia Band ——- 
Connecticut March (Nassann) ~ «+ «  .  « Columbia Band $1.25 
FRENCH STORIES 
Le Petit Chaperon Rouge (Red Riding Hood) —French Story 
Marguerite Clément areas 
Le Renard et la Petite Poule " he Fox and the Little Red Hen)— $1.25 
French Story . ; Marguerite Clément J *”* Clip th 
Le Benne Pemune ot Sen Biquet (The Old Woman and Her Goat) A-7543 PP 4 - se coupon and mail teday 
Marguerit «Clément 12-inch Sat ay hie ae ee eae 
Histoire de Cendrillon (Cinderella)—French Story Marguerite Clément) $1.25 | COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Le Savetier et le Financier (La Fontaine) (The Ccbbler and = | | Weihworth cational De ¢. New York Clay 
Banker)—French Story . Marguerite Clément | A-7544 FE ah eae 
Apres la Bataille (After the Battle). (Victor Hugo) Marguerite Clément } 12-inch eka oe 
Jeanne au Pain Sec (Jane Put on Dry Bread)—TFrench Story : $1.25 I Educational Record Catalog C 
Marguerite Clément | ees see ies 
| literature and Music uw 
. * i Musical Measurement Manual 0 
Columbia School Grafonola Send the coupon for Educational Literature A a ea 
with Pushmobile 
Educational Department | Name.. 
ater cree ot wi tosh ond key. | ‘ 
ven ives for recor PW Masecccccscecescecascseceteccocsocsesensoeccccsccectecncceccncccsceccess saces 
Repreducer, winding crank, and turm COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Sites than . in pushmobile Woolworth Blidg., New York | SN St Reaches coc enssccsl A sconnnssiadeguigulcoqudaiscnntoania 
SEER cdactniicinse cea sececee GNI April) 
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by woodland. The aim was to ‘‘See if 
you can find a place where the flicker 
would likely build its nest.’’ To our 
great joy, we saw a flicker’s nest near 
the top of a dead American elm. As 
we watched it, a flicker went in and dis- 
appeared. 

We returned to our room from the field 
trip about thirty minutes before time to 
dismiss. One little fellow was heard to 
remark, ‘‘We haven’t had our lessons. ’’ 

True, we had not used a single text- 
book but, nevertheless, we had had all 
our Jessons except arithmetic.—L. W., 
Tennesee, 


School Gardening 

Last spring, noticing that a majority of 
my pupils were interested in gardens, 
I decided to put that interest to good 
use. As I] live in the district, my father 
plowed and dragged a strip of the school 
grounds about 50’x7’.. The boys and girls 
took turns in doing the rest of the work 
necessary before the seeds could be 
planted. We divided the plot up into 
smaller plots and planted sweet corn, 
cucumbers, onion sets, beets, swiss chard 
and radishes. We saved one end for 
flowers, and sowed such common vari- 
eties as sweet peas, asters, nasturtiums. 

We all worked together during noon 
nours to take care of the garden after 
the plants came up. When school closed 
in June, each pupil agreed to care for 
the garden for one week of the summer 
vacation. When school re-commenced in 
September the garden was as free from 
weeds as we had left it in June. 

We sold $1.50 worth of vegetables be- 
sides giving some away, and we had 
fresh flowers for the schoolroom until 
frost came. Wealso learned much in 
connection with nature study. 

Nothing can interest children like real 
living and growing things and any effort 
put forth to get a garden started will 
be more than repaid by the benefits 
derived from it.—Mrs. HELEN S. BAL- 
pUF, New York. 

A Nature Study-Language Game 

**What can I do to eliminate the gram- 
matical errors of my pupils’ speech?’’ is 
the question the teacher is constantly 
asking herself. 

Now I have found a way that is bring- 
ing good results. We usually have from 
fifteen to twenty minutes before the close 
of school. This was formerly given to 
drawing or music. After the last class 
has recited, the children put their boolxs 
away and sit atattention. The first child 
stands and describes an animal, flower, 
bird, or something else with which the 
children are familiar. The children who 
think they know what has been described 
raise their hands and are called on, one 
at atime, until the right answer has been 
given. If a pupil makes a mistake in 
grammar, while giving his description, 
he must sit down, and forfeits his right 
to continue. Then the next child gives 
his description. After each one has had 
his turn, we decide what shall be de- 
scribed the next afternoon. One day it 
is birds, another flowers, and another 
trees, etc. 

All the pupils play this game and it 
holds their attention to the very last. 
More than this, they are learning to give 
vivid descriptions, freely and without 
errors. Their story telling is much im- 
proved, ard they are learning much about 
nature.—M. PAULINE STuRM, Ohio. 

Lesson Games for Little Folk 

Little House: This is a game which 
teaches the pupils to count by a certain 
number. For instance, let us imagine 
we are studying the4’s. After the pupils 
have learned to add 4 to any number we 
are ready to play the game. First, they 
study the 4’s from the board, then I mark 
off one corner of the room (which be- 
comes the ‘‘little house’’) and name one 
child the ‘‘door-keeper.’’ He stands at 
the place that we have marked for the 
door. Each pupil comes to the door and 
knocks, then asks if he may come into 
the little house. When the doorkeeper 
asks, ‘‘Do you know the password?’’ he 
counts by 4’s to 40. If he can recite the 


combinations fluently without making a 
mistake, the doorkeeper answers, ‘‘ Yes, 


says, ‘‘No,’’ and the pupil goes back to 
his seat and studies them again. All 
those who get into the little house are 
given some privilege. Perhaps I let them 
tell a story or sing a song. Through 
this little game they learn in one day to 
count by the number we happen to be 
studying that day. 

Word guessing game: I place the hard 
words in the next day’s reading lesson 
on the board. Then I send one child to 
another side of the room, and tell him to 
keep his eyes turned from the class. 
While he is away I point to one word in 
the list, so that all the rest of the class 
can see it; then we call ‘the pupil back. 
He points to each word, asking, ‘‘Is it 
—?’' And the rest of the class answer, 
**No, it is not—.’’ Finally he points to 
the right word and we.all say, ‘‘ Yes it 
was—.’”’ In this way every child in the 
class gets a chance to pronounce all the 
words several times, and yet it seems 
like play to them.—ALMA THOMPSON, 
Misssouri. 


To Enliven A History Class 


I found that many of my pupils had 
never had any opportunity to visit a 
museum and therefore had little notion 
of what was meant by such a terms as 
‘*spinning wheel,’’ ‘‘candle snuffers,’’ 
and ‘‘pestle and mortar,’’ mentioned in 
their history books. So, at the time 
when we were studying colonial life, I 
asked that each pupil bring from home 
or borrow from some obliging neighbor 
some relic of olden times, laying the 
restriction that each article brought 
must be at least fifty years old. As the 
pupils brought things, we gave them 
cards to attach to each. On these cards 
the pupils wrote the name of the arti- 
cle, its use (if not apparent), its his- 
tory, and theowner’s name. The people 
of the town seemed proud to exhibit 
articles, many voluntarily sending things 
when they learned of our plan. Among 
the relies were many old dishes, some 
hand-woven linen, old guns, a lance, a 
candle mold and candle sticks, old dolls, 
silver, books, a flax machine, a pie crust 
maker, a snuff box, money, a chair, a 
carpet bag, a warming pan, samplers, a 
butter box, and scissors. Some things 
were between 200 and 300 years old and 
many had been brought from European 
countries when former owners came in 
colonial days. —A. ALDRICH, New York. 


The Politeness Game 


When | first came to my rural school, 
here in the-mountains, I found that my 
pupils‘had no knowledge of even the 
commonest rules of etiquette. However, 
the following game proved very helpful, 
and the improvement was rapid and 
permanent. 

One morning I told the children that 
I had thought of a new game to play, 
and that if they played it nicely they 
could play it in school quite often. The 
first rule I chose for playing was, ‘‘If 
possible, always pass behind a person.’’ 
I seated one little girl in the center of 
the room, and sent the children to the 
side board, so they would have to pass 
her. Each child passed in _ front. 
‘‘Now,’’I said, ‘‘See if I do it» as you 
did.’’ One smart girl, almost at once, 


given a chance to go again, this time as 
I did. Then together the pupils and I 
worked out the ‘‘politeness rule’’ we 
illustrated. Other rules were taken up 
at different times and played. Some- 
times I let the children suggest the game 
for the new rule. 

In playing a rule game in which an 
older person figured, I allowed one child 
to dress up as grandma, with paper- 
cap, shawl, and glasses. After several 
rules were learned, I sometimes let the 
children ‘‘play’’ any rule, and I would 
guess the rule illustrated. 

As a rule was learned, I wrote it on 
the board in colored chalk. Then it 
was copied in the ‘‘politeness books.’’ 
These were made by the children from 
plain paper pages, sewed at the top. 
The covers were decorated to suit the 
child,and the word ‘‘ Politeness’’ printed. 
On the top of each page was written the 
rule, and-underneath that, were pasted 
or drawn silhouette figures, illustrating 
the rule. 

The children dearly loved to play the 
games, and each time they were played, 
the habits were fixed a little more se- 
curely. The improvement went on 
steadily, both at home and at school.— 
REBA A. BERGER, Oregon. 


A Library Club 

For several years I have noticed that 
children who read best are those who 
frequent the library. As a result of 
this observation we have organized a 
Library Club, in which only children 
reading books from the Library are eli- 
gible to hold office. In less than two 
weeks every child met this requirement. 

The club has its meeting (really a 
languagé lesson in disguise) once a 
week. A few children are prepared to 
tell stories, others to read themes. A 
number of children are called upon to 
tell the names of the bocks they are 
reading, why they like them, and how 
many pages they have read. If. the 
teacher puts the right enthusiasm into 
this, she will be well satisfied with the 
results. —MARY F. THORPE, Ohio. 


Phonics Drill 


Call one member of the class to the 
board. Sound a word and have him 
write each letter as you sound it. When 
he has completed the word, he pro- 
nounces it. If he does so correctly he 
may stand by the board and another 
word is given to him. If he fails either 
to pronounce it or to get some of the 
letters right he has to take his seat and 
await his next turn. 

While all pupils are standing, write a 
word on the board which they can sound 
easily. Call on any one. If he pro- 
nounces it, he may take his seat. If 
not, he waits his turn as before. My 
children enjoy this game very much.— 
FLORA STANTIAL, Idaho. 


Uses of a Mail Order Catalogue 


Here are some uses I make of a mail 
order catalogue, which may be secured. 
by writing to any large mail order house. 
1. The language classes write letters 
ordering goods. They use the order 
blanks as well as tablet paper. 

2. As supplementary spelling, the pu- 





saw the difference. Each one was then 


pils make out lists of words and use 











construction paper is used. 
diameter (using dotted lines). 
points A, B, 
illustration. 


folded; all continuous lines, cut. 


season. In the one illustrated, the 





come in.’’ If he cannot, the doorkeeper 





ii Directions for Easter Basket and Border 
By Cleo Lytle, Art Director, Kansas City 
(See page 32) 
For the basket problem, an eight-inch square of medium neutral grecn 
In center of this square, draw a square 234" in 
The corners of this square correspond to 
C, and D of the illustration. 
corner, place dots corresponding to points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
Draw lines connecting points 1 and A, 2 and B, 8 and B, 4 and 
D, 5 and D, 6 and C, 7 and C, and 8 and A. All dotted lines are to be 
Punch holes in corners, according to illus- 
tration, and tie, using green ribbon or raffia. 
The basket may be decorated with any design appropriate to the Easter 


leaves, dark neutral green; and bands, dark neutral green. 
should be repeated on the four sides of the basket. 

The border illustrated at top of page may be used for a booklet border. 
If desired, this motif may be used for box or basket decoration. 
esting color scheme may be worked out, using light neutral blue or green 
for background; white, for lilies; and dark neutral green, for leaves. 


On outer edges, 2” from each 


rabbits are white; tulips, yellow; 
The design used 
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them in sentences. The picture repre- 
senting this word is usually given in the 
catalogue, consequently they will know 
its meaning. 

3. In arithmetic the pupils make 
problems and solve them, usinz cata- 
logue prices. They find the cost of 
furnishing a dining room, sitting room, 
ete. I give them one hundred dollars to 
furnish a room and see who makes the 
best use of his money. 

4. In geography they find articles, such 
as shoes, watches, etc., in the catalogue, 
then find what cities are noted for the 
manufacture of these articles. 

5. The primary pupils cut out and color 
the illustrations in the catalogue. These 
pictures are then pasted in a scrap book, 
and attractive covers made. The books 
are given to their younger brothers and 
sisters for Christmas. 

6. Phonics books are made by the 
younger pupils. They cut out pictures 
to represent the sound of the letters. 
Among the toys they finda toy dog, 
which makes the sound of 7, a cat says 
f, a clock t. 

Many mail order companies send out 
general catalogues free, and any pupil, 
who happens to have one at home, is 
usually willing to bring it to school, if 
his parents are through ordering from 
it.—ALLA Marks, Wisconsin. 


Monotones and Other Tones 

First year pupils are very often ‘‘mon- 
otonic’’ and frequently do not readily 
overcome this weakness even though the. 
teacher takes infinite pains to remedy. 
the condition. In our school we have a 
‘‘doggie’’ who solves the problem in an 
interesting fashion. 

The teacher tells the pupils that she 
has a musical dog who sings any note she 
wants him to, and illustrates by singing 
**bow-wow’’ at varied scale intervals. 
She then calls upon two of the least 
musical children, who stand in front of 
the room at either side of her. Teach- 
er’s ‘*dog’’ sings ‘‘bow-wow’’; the child 
on the right answers; the child on the. 
icft does likewise; and if neither suc- 
ceeds, the class then responds at -proper 
pitch. 

The children are delighted participants 
in this ‘*bow-wow’’ monotone cure and 
the results are more immediate than 
when sought by ‘‘do,’’ ‘‘re,’’ ‘‘mi.’’_ Too 
much ‘‘bow-wow,’’ however, causes a 
harsh tone; children should then be 
given the pigeon call, ‘“coo-loo.’’ 

A good device for obtaining a soft, 
clear, and pleasant tone when children 
have previously used harsh throat tones 
is this: Illustrate the value of rubber 
heels as one walks (the physical comfort 
and ease; the light sound, etc.). Then 
ask the children to put rubber heels on 
their voices. ‘The result is gratifying. 
—ELIZABETH GRIFFIN, Massachusetts. 


Plans from Porto Rico 

My first grade forgot their pencils 
paper, erasers, etc., so I devised a rem- 
edy. I gave each an envelope—‘‘his 
purse’’—in which we put nickels,dimes, 
and quarters amounting to one dollar— 
in paper money. I rented pencils at fif- 
teen cents a day, books: at twenty-five 
cents, and sold paper at five cents a 
sheet. At the end of every week we 
counted our money to see who had the 
most, starting all over on Monday. y 

The scheme has worked like a charm, 
and now only one or two ever have less 
than a dollar at the end of the week.— 
E. B., Porto Rico. 

Mice 

I found a great many mice in my school, 
so I began immediately to set traps for 
them. But owing to other work which 
is ever present ina rural school, I lacked 
time .and often neglected my traps so 
that very soon the mice were as numer- 
ous as ever. I then asked the children 
to bring some traps and to set them. I 
promised a prize to the one who would 
catch the most mice. ‘I'he children were 
delighted with the idea and the follow- 
ing morning ten traps were brought and 
all set before school opened. In less 
than two weeks we had twenty mice, 
and now our schoolhouse is free of them. 
—VERONICA KETTER, Wisconsin. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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“A Really-Truly Teacher ~g. 
From the City” 


By JEAN LATHAM 


Illustration by WILL GREFE 


HEN her friendsin the factory where 
W she worked heard that quiet, efficient, 

little Mary Oliver had passed the ex 

aminations and received a teacher’s 
certificate, they could scarcely believe their ears. 
But they were pleased. This meant a “better 
job” for Mary—and it solved a cetrain mystery 
which had surrounded her. There had always 
been a light in the window of Mary’s little room 
till very late and she had religiously declined all 
invitations to parties, dances and the sundry 
social functions popular with the other girls. 
Now they knew, of course, that she had been 
studying—and that her study had been rewarded. 


Mary, herself, was very happy when she re- 
ceived her certificate entitling her to teach. She 
applied for a position in a country school and 
was accepted, So she resigned her job at the 
factory and spent the last few weeks of the sum- 
mer preparing herscanty wardrobe to meet the 
demands of her new position. 

Fall came, and one clear, cool evening, Mary 
stepped off the train and looked about the plat- 
form of the miniature station. A quiet, sleepy 
little village it was—but neat and much more 
up-to-date than she expected in so out-of-the-way 
aplace. Atall, genial farmer strolled over to 
where she stood and addressed her politely: 

‘“‘Were you looking for someone, Missy? I 
came down to meet our new teacher from the 
city, but I guess she didn’t come. I~” 

“Oh | Then you are Mr. Landless ?” 

“What! Are you Miss Oliver?’ His face red- 
dened and he stammered on, ‘Well, somehow 
you don’t—I don’t think—that is, I mean you— 
you—look so young, I guess,” 

Mary accepted his explanation, accompanied 
him to his home, where she was to board, and 
forgot the incident entirely until the first day of 
school, 

That morning long before school time, Mary 
had dusted the little, one-room school-house, 
washed the blackboards and gathered wild flow- 
ers to brighten the school room. At nine o’clock, 
the children came romping in. Mary greeted each 
with a smile and “Good morning!’ They smiled, 
too, but there was a faintly puzzled, disappointed 
expression on many faces. 

The day passed without any trouble. But 
Mary could feel a vague undercurrent of disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction. That evening, 
tired and strangely disheartened, she sat at her 
desk, wondering what could be wrong, when her 
musing was interrupted by a child’s voice. 

“Please, Teacher, I forgot my book. May I get 
it?” 

With a ready smile, Mary turned to see little 
Ellen Morse, the youngest child in the school. 

“Come in, dear,” she said. 

Ellen entered and got the book from her desk. 
Then she came shyly to where Mary sat. 

“Please, ma'am,” she asked, “are you really- 
truly from the city ?” 

“Yes, dear, really and truly. Would you like 
me to tell you about it some time ?” 

“Yes’m,” the child answered politely but with- 
out much enthusiasm. “But I thought every- 
body in the city had lots of pretty clothes and I 
—I just love pretty things.” Her lips quivered a 
little and two big tears started down her cheeks. 
Very tenderly, Mary lifted her little pupil to her 
lap and soothed her. 

After Ellen had gone, Mary sat at her desk for 
a long time—thinking. And now her own eyes 
were brimming with tears. To think that with 
all her earnest desire to help them, with all her 
tenderness and patience and intense longing to 
succeed, she had disappointed the children! 
They had expected a teacher with beautiful 
clothes—one who knew how to make herself at- 
tractive} They hungered for pretty things! 
That was-why Mr. Landless had not recognized 


- her ag the new teacher from the city. Everyone, 


she told herself, was disappointed in her ! 
Evening after evening, when papers were 
graded, and the dozen and one little things ofa 
teacher's life were attended to, Mary worked 
until late, trying to make her clothes more at- 


tractive. But years of hard work in the factory, 
and nights of study had not given her time to 
think a great deal about clothes. Thena simple 
shirtwaist and skirt had sufficed, and now—very 
often, Mary cried herself to sleep, wondering 
how to make her clothes more like the wonder 
ful gowns and suits she had seen in thecity. 
Night after night shespent, toiling in vain, but 
there was never any money for things from the 
city, and in spite of all her efforts, her untrained 
fingers could not make a dainty garment. 

The school year finally came to an end, and 
sick at heart, Mary decided that she was a fail- 
ure. Nota word of complaint had reached her, 
but oh, what a differenceshe could have made 
in their lives had she been just the kind of 
teacher they had wanted and expected. Her 
chance had come, and she had failed miserably, 
because she was not prepared to meet it. Mr. 
Landless offered her the place again, but Mary 
refused it. 

Back to the city, and back to the factory, came 
a broken-hearted little Mary! She had waited 
so long, and prepared so carefully, and then she 
had failed! Once again the light burned brightly 
in Mary’s window every night. She bought pat- 
terns and cloth, but she could afford nothing ex- 
pensive, and she could not seem to learn the se- 
cret of the little touches that make clothes dis- 
tinctive and becoming. 

But one evening, as Mary leaved through the 
pages of a fashion magazine, she came to the 
picture of a girl,and paused. She let her eyes 
feast on the vision of perfect loveliness. Each 
detail of the girl’s costume was so perfect! 
Slowly, at first, and then eagerly, Mary read the 
story. When she had finished it, she closed the 
magazine and a wonderful light came into her 
eyes as she sat there afew moments thinking. 
And from that night on, Mary had a big real in- 
terest in her life. 


66 Etried to get a city teacher, but we 

couldn't, and Pa wonders if you 
wouldn't please come back.” So ran a portion 
of one of ma’s letters, and Mary’s eyes twinkled 


as she read it. She resigned her position in the. 


factory, andagain spent a time working upon her 
wardrobe. But what a transformed wardrobe it 
was! One evening Forest Carr, the son of her 
former employer, called. For a moment he stood 
drinking in her slim beauty, wondering why he 
had never before noticed that Mary Oliver was 
wonderfully beautiful. Mary understood the 
look. She smiled, then laughed. 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Carr?” He started, 
smiled apologetically and finally stammered. 

“I—I—I noticed that your name was no longer 
on our roll, Miss Oliver. Your work has always 
been so satisfactory, that I wondered if we could 
not make some arrangement that would induce 
you to return?” 

But Mary steadfastly refused every offer he 
could make. He gained but one concession from 
her, but he departed, satisfied. He had per- 
mission to call again. 

Then finally once more Fall came, and Mary, 
as she had done the year before, stepped off the 
poky, smoky, little train, and looked about the 
small, neat station, And—sure enough !—once 
more Farmer Landless stepped up to her, hat in 
hand, and asked respectfully : 

“Were you looking for some one, ma’am? I 
was looking—why—Mary!’ In silent amaze- 
ment, he studied the trim young lady before him, 
so becomingly attired in her modish suit. 

“This makes the second time you have failed 
to recognizeme, Mr. Landless,” Mary said in 
mock severity. “I wonder what’s the matter !” 

“Well, just to be frank with you, sodoI!” 

Supper that evening was a strangely quiet 
meal, and finally, Mary laughed. 

“Oh, you dear, dear peopie, are you wondering 
what isthe matter with me?” 

“Well, dearie, I—it seems like you have been 
mighty prosperous!’ said Ma slowly. “You 
seem like an altogether different Mary !”” 


Again Monday morning came, and Mary sat at 
her desk waiting. E&citement had painted her 


cheeks deep crimson ; her eyes danced and spark- 
led with happiness and expectation. A step 
sounded on the walk, and Mary turned with a 
smile. Ellen—a very subdued little Ellen, for 
oh, she had hoped so much that Mr. Landless 
could get a “really-truly” city teacher—came in- 
to the room. 

“Good morning, Ellen !” 

“Good morning, Miss Oliver! I am glad—” 
With a little gasp, Ellen stopped short and gazed 
at her transformed teacher. Neverin her wild- 
est dreams had she imagined anything half so 
beautiful. Witha little cry, she ran to Mary, 
but again stopped short. 

“I might muss you!” she said in an awed 
whisper, and then, seeing that Mary’s expression 
gave permission, she flung herself into the 
teacher’s arms, crying, ‘Oh, Oh, Oh, you look 
just beautiful |’ 


That evening, when the pupils had been dis- 
missed, the older girls lingered behind. They 
tried to talk, but a great silence fell upon them. 
They could only gaze at Mary with admiring 
eyes. 

“Do you like my dress ?? Mary asked softly. 
Whata chorus of exclamations broke forth! She 
waited until the girls had finished, and then she 
said, “Well, girls sit down, and I’ll tell you all 
about it.” The girls clustered about her, and she 
began. “I soon discovered last Fall that you 
were disappointed in me. You wanted a teacher 
with wonderful, city clothes.” . The girls stirred 
uneasily, but Mary smiled brightly. 

“Night after night, when I was as tired as 
could be, I worked, trying to make my clothes 
more ‘citified.” But I had never had a chance to 
spend money in school learning, for it costs a 
very great deal to go to a good dressmaking 
school. The years passed, and in spite of all that 
I could do, I could not afford pretty clothes. And, 
when I left you last Spring, I was a failure, and 
you were bitterly disappointed in your city 
teacher. I tried and tried and finally, when I 
had almost given up,I read the story of a girl, 
who like myself, wanted the pretty things every 
girl wants, but who had not the money to buy 
them. The story told how she learned right at 
home,in spare time, to make the daintiest of 
garments, to copy the smartest models, through 
the help of the Woman's Institute. I got the 
lessons, and oh, they were so fascinating, so 
easy, and so practical. Every step was explained 
so clearly that the merest child could under- 
stand it. And there are hundreds and hundreds 
of illustrations that show just exactly how to do 
everything. 

“You see, it doesn’t make the slightest differ- 
ence where you live, for all theinstruction is 
carried on by mail. And it isn’t any disadvant- 
age if you are employed during the day or have 
household duties that take most of your time, 
because you can spend just as much or as little 
time on the lessons as you wish—and just when- 
ever it isconvenient. This has made it possible 
for women ofall ages and in all circumstances 
to take the Institute courses. 

“Almost right away, you begin making actual 
garments. And the course can easily be com- 
pleted in afew months by studying an hour or 
twoaday. Over 50,000 women and girls, in city, 
townand country, have proved the success of 
the Institute’s method. The instruction is so 
complete that any woman, without any previous 
knowledge of sewing whatever, can soon learn 
to design and make all kinds of clothing and hats 
for herself and her family or prepare for success 
in dressmaking or millinery as a profession. 

“T want you girls to know my story because I 
am going to start a course in domestic arts and 
sciences this year, and Iam sure you will all be 
interested.” 

“Interested !”’ echoed one of the girls, speaking 
for them all. ‘We'd be glad to go to school 
twenty hours a day if we could learn to make 
the kind of clothes you wear!” 


HE school year was a wonderful success. 
And Mary’s reputation as a model teacher 
spread far and wide. One spring evening Mr. 
Landless came to the school, after the pupils had 
gone, and found Mary correcting some papers. 







seeing ate dete EOS 





Back to the city came a broken-hearted little Mary 


“I don’t suppose we can keep you here next 
year, Miss Oliver, can we?’ he began. “You'll 
probably be gettinga better place in the city. I 
can offer you double your present salary next 
year, bevcause—well, somehow, you've found the 
way into the hearts of us old farmers, and I be 
lisveit is through our girls and boys that you 
have done it !”” 

“Oh, Mr. Landless !” 
ing through a mist of tears, “Tothink that 


Mary's eyes were shin 
a 


year ago a failure, just because of clothes, have 
helped and transformed the girls, and have been 
able to draw those bright, Wayward boys back 
into school! Down in the city, in my hot, little 
hall bed-room, 1 used to dream of a time when I 
would have money enough to help people! I 


thought it would take such a lot of lioney, and 
here, just because I learned how to niake myself 
attractive, lam helping them on a school teach 
er’s salary! Of course lll Stay here. 

So for another year, Mary continued her work 
in the little school, winning for herself a bigger 
and bigger place in the hearts of both parents 
and children, And the next Fall, unable to draw 
her back to the city, Forest Carr came to the 
country, and built a bungalow—a wonderful 
bungalow such as one sees in the city. And there 
the children and young folks sought Mary, now 
Mrs. Carr. How happy she was! It was almost 
likea dream to think that, when such a short 
time ago, she had toiled in a factory, she was 
now a happy wife, and the loved friend of the 
whole village, not because she was sweeteror 
braver or better than she had been in those other 
days, but because distinctive, becoming clothes 
had made her attractive, beautiful and lovable! 








It costs you nothing to find out just what the 
Woman’s Institute can do for you, Simply send a 
letter, a postcard or the convenient coupon be- 
low and you will receive—without obligation— 
by return mail the full story of this great school 
that has brought the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes, savings almost too good to be 
true, and the joy of being independent in a suc- 
cessful business to women and girls all over the 
world. 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell 


me how I can learn the subject marked below: 
oHome Making )Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking ICooking 


Pade cele ccuveesecebsnenssenetacdues 
(Please Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 58) 
Tested Number Work Devices 


i obtained a blank chart from a firm 
selling school supplies, and upon its pages 
I drew clockface charts, etc., for the use 
of the primary grades in number work. 
I have them so arranged that I can use 
them for addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. By making short 
vertical incisions near the center of the 
clockface, I insert small narrow cards, 
on which is the nature of the work to be 
done. For instance, if it is the chart 
for addition and subtraction, the card 
may read 3 plus, on one side, and minus 
8, on the opposite side. These combina- 
tions are then used with the numbers 
around the clockface. The same principle 
is followed in connection with the work 
in multiplication and division. Devices 
for counting by units and tens, ete., were 
placed on another page, and on another 
I placed the forty-five combinations, so 
arranged as to allow both ‘addition and 
subtraction on the samepage. This was 
done by always placing the largest num- 
ber uppermost. On one page I placed a 
few ladders leading to a house roof sup- 
posed to be burning. In the ladders are 
placed short examples in addition and 
subtraction to test the speed and ac- 
curacy of the pupils. They are told to 
see which ean first get to the top with- 
out falling. A mistake counts as a fall, 
and calls for a new start. ‘The one reach- 
ing the top first puts out the fire. [also 
have several clockfaces on cardboard 
hanging in the schoolroom in plain view 
of all the pupils. They are used quite 
frequently by them in voluntary number 
work. For desk use I have flash cards 
containing practically the same combina- 
tions as the clockfaces and forty-five 
combinations on the chart mentioned 
above. These devices have removed 
much of the monotony which I found 
connected with arithmetic in the lower 
grades when I began teaching. 

Here is something which | have done 
to stimulate interest in arithmetic and 
spelling. I ask the pupils to stand at 
the rear of the room. As an example is 
answered correctly or a word spelled 
correctly, I allow the pupil to advance 
one step. If the answer is wrong, he 
takes a step backward. The pupils try 
hard to advance. This plan can be mod- 
ified very wel! by using some sort of com- 
bination drill problems and allowing all 
who give the correct result to advance a 
step. Very often in arithmetical drill 
work at the blackboard I give an exam- 
ple, allowing time enough to write just 
the answer on the board. At the com- 
mand, ‘‘Turn,’’ they face about, and 
each gives his answer in turn. This de- 
vice may also be used in language, spell- 
ing, etc. It helps the pupils to become 
attentive, orderly, and accurate.—WAR- 
NER E. FARVER, Ohio. 

Whispering and Handkerchiefs 

I have twenty five pupils, distributed 
in the first four grades. They were 
inclined to whisper. I took a piece of 
cardboard large enough to hold all of 
their names, two pieces of cord of equal 
length, tied a yellow crayon to one 
string, a green crayon to the other. As 
the children were negligent in bringing 
handkerchiefs to school, and neglected 
using them for coughing and sneezing, I 
made this device serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. I explained it to the children, 
telling them to write with green crayon 
for whispering and with yellow crayon 
for coughing and sneezing. If anyone saw 
another whisper or cough without using 
his handkerchief, he should go quietly 
to the cardboard and put a little vertical 
mark after the guilty child’s name, using 
the proper crayon. The one that has 
the least marks receives a prize. This 
works like magic. At the end of the 
fifth day, there was nota mark placed 
after any name. 


To teach months, dates, and days of4 


week: buy cheap plain white enve- 
lopes, enough to go around. Cut up the 
twelve months of this year’s calendar. 
Cut apart figures and letters of words. 
Put these in envelopes—one month to 
each envelope. Paste a small corre- 
sponding calendar on the outside of 
envelope. Children can then build 
month with contents of envelope. This 


makes good seat work for second grade. 
—CELIA GOBLER, WISCONSIN. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
MEETING OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Semi-Centennial Gathering at Cleveland a Large and Profitable Session 


he semi-centennial meeting of the 

Department of Superintendence of 

the National Education Association 
held in Cleveland, February 23-28, had an 
unusually large attendance. One reason 
for this was because Cleveland is acces- 
sible to such a large number of educa- 
tors. It is estimated that more than 
one-third of the population of the United 
— live within 500 miles of Cleve- 
and. 

There were a larger number of ele- 
mentary teachers. than usual present. 
More women educators attend these 
meetings every year. 

The main issues of the convention were 
shortage of teachers and inadequate sal- 
aries of teachers which cause this 
shortage. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 


President—Calvin N. Kendall, Com- 
missioner of Education of New Jersey. 
Vice President—Ernest.A..Smith, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City. 
Second Vice President—J. W.. Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Schools, New Orleans. 
Secretary—Belle -M. Ryan, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Omaha. 


The convention voted to hold its next 
meeting in Washington. Much doubt 
was expressed by many concerning the 
ability to secure accommodations in 
Washington during the presidential in- 
auguration. It was agreed that the ex- 
ecutive officers are to select the place of 
meeting if Washington is unable to 
entertain the delegates. 


The following points for a national ed- 
ucational program were considered by 
the convention: 

Indorsement of the Smith-Towner bill, 
proposing a federal secretary of educa- 
tion and federal subsidy of public 
schools. . 

Revision of the Smith-Hughes law, to 
prevent what many educators believe is 
excessive federal control of vocational 
education. 

A national program of Americanization 
as part of the general education program 
instead of an isolated measure. 

Military education in some form as 
part of a physical education program. 

National thrift educational campaign 
and indorsement of organizations such 
as Junior Red Cross and Boy Scouts. 

Extension of compulsory school age vo 
16 instead of 15, with a provision for 
part time education between the ages of 
16 and 18. 

Readjustment of tax systems to pro- 
vide for increasing the limit in commun- 
ities able to pay better salaries and 
maintain better schools. 

Removal of illiteracy by means of a 
nation-wide program of education. 


Suggested resolutions other than those 
affecting the educational program urged: 

Immediate ratification of woman suf- 
frage amendment. 

Nation-wide indorsement of prohibition 
amendment. 

Indorsement of national child welfare 
law and laws safeguarding maternity. 


After much spirited dicsussion the 
“progressive element’’ in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at the closing 
business meeting succeeded in obtaining 
for next year a more democratic way of 
electing officers. The reorganization 
resolution provides for a primary system 
of nomination of officers prior to the 
next convention. The submitted names 
are to be printed on a ballot to be given 
to each delegate when registering at the 
convention. At the final session a final 
ballot containing the names of two can- 
didates receiving the highest number of 
votes on the primary ballot will be voted 
upon. At present the president appoints 
a nominating committee who names one 
candidate for each position. 


The need of organization for teachers 
everywhere to arouse public interest in 
better salaries for teachers was universal- 
ly conceded. The increase in salaries for 
teachers in the following states was ac- 
complished by some professional organi- 
zations of teachers and eventually re- 
received support of all classes. These 
states have either increased the salaries 





of teachers or have new schedules pend- 
ing: Virginia, Texas, South Carolina, 
Indiana, New York, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Georgia, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico. 


The right of teachers to join labor 
unions and strike for higher salaries was 
a topic of great interest at this conven- 
tion. The opponents of this method 
argued that: 


1. School teachers are not laborers 
merely. If they are, then so are the 
doctors, lawyers, nurses, ministers, the 
followers of every profession. Truly 
they all work, but organized labor has 
never. acknowledged a community of in- 
terest with them. When they are ac- 
ceptable to the unions, then all the peo- 
ple of the country will be joined in one 
great union, and that union will be the 
United States of America. 


2. The purposes, methods and prob- 
lems of organized labor are essentially 
and fundamentally different from those 
of the teaching profession. They aim at 
different objects; they handle different 
materials; they work in a different at- 
mosphere; they develop different atti- 
tudes; labor seeks a standardized prod- 
uct; teaches the development of in- 
itiative and originality. The methods 
of labor are static; those of the teacher, 
dynamic. The laborer is an artisan, the 
teacher an artist. The alliance between 
them is an unnatural alliance. 


8. Labor believes in equal pay for 
equal work. It has its. hardest fight for 
the acceptance of the principle that any 
number of men doing the same kind of 
work at the same machines shall be paid 
the same wage, regardless of individual 
efficiency or output. Transferred to the 
field of education this means equal pay 
for equal positions, and by equal posi- 
tions is meant teaching the same grade, 
the same subjects the same number of 
hours. To institute a union wage plan 
for payment of teachers means that the 
merest tyro will receive as much salary 
as the most competent teacher. It means 
that incompetency and inefficiency are 
protected and perpetuated. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that a 
fundamental principle is that the inter- 
ests of the school and of the teacher are 
identical. Whatever interferes with one 
interferes with the other. Every plan, 
policy or redress of grievances to cor- 
rect economic wrongs of teachers must 
be considered in relation to its influence 
and effect upon theschools. Schools are 
not social agencies created and set apart 
for the special benefit of teachers; quite 
the contrary, teachers are made for 
schools. For these reasons present 
benefits must be considered in the light 
of ultimate results. An immediate gain 
to the teacher that results in permanent 
harm to the school will, in the long run, 
leave the teacher worse off than he was 
before. This being true, the slogan of 
the professionally-minded teacher wili 
not be equal pay for equal work, but 
equal pay for equal work of equal worth. 


4. The weapon of the union is the 
strike. But recognizing that it would be 
contrary to public policy for teachers to 
strike, the American Federation of La- 
bor has guaranteed local autonomy in 
this matter to local federations of teach- 
ers. Disregarding entirely the reftec- 
tion which this guarantee implies, there 
is something which these teachers can- 
not escape. They cannot escape having 
their psychological processes, biases and 
attitudes colored and influenced by those 
with whom they are associated. It will 
be more and more difficult for them to 
maintain that freedom of thought and un- 
prejudiced judicial mindedness so neces- 
sary for fair discussion and decision when 
the strike is a subject of discussion. 


5. Affiliation of teachers with labor 
unions will intensify class spirit and class 
antagonism. Itis an attempt to discredit 
administrative and supervisory positions. 


6. The teacher is a public servant and 
employee of all classes, Hecannot favor 
one against the other. He has accepted 
a position of trust and honor, which he 
is privileged to relinquish, but which he 
is obligated to fill, while in office, with 
fidelity and impartiality. 


April 1920 


The problems of rural education were 
discussed with interest and thoroughness, 
The following plans for rural education 
were summarized to be adopted to pre- 
vent the farm-to-city movement. 

Vocational activities dealing with agri- 
culture and manual arts for boys, and 
home-making for girls. 

Club work, which leads to standardi- 
zation of a well adapted breed of poultry 
or to introduction and permanency of 
registered hogs and cattle in certain 
districts or counties. 

High school athletics and county field 
meets for boys and girls to create a spirit 
of loyalty to home interests and to serve 
as a means of interesting pupils whomay 
otherwise drift into indolence. 

Inter-high school debates and orator- 
ical contests to effect associations among 
schools which give pupils contidence and 
definiteness of purpose. 

Musical instruction, under competent 
supervisors, who perform the work on 
the circuit plan, to give pupils opportun- 
ity to develop the finer traits which make 
life enjoyable. - 

Moving pictures, judiciously controlled 
by the school administation, for civic- 
social betterment among rural people. 


CONVENTION ECHOES 


Iam in favor of a secretary of educa- 
tion in the president’s cabinet. Educa- 
tion will never get a hearing unless it 
has someone to present its case.—Dr. 
William L. Ettinger, Supt. of Schools, 
New York City. 


Americanization of the children of na- 
tive born citizens is as necessary as 
Americanization of children of foreign 
born Americans. There is too great a 
percentage of illiteracy among our na- 
tive born population.—Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


The National Education Association 
serves the purpose of a teachers’ union. 
But neither capital nor labor should con- 
trol the schools. Parents and teachers 
shouid control our public school system. 
—Katherine Devereux Blake. 


We live not in our ancestors but for our 
grandchildren.—A. E. Winship. 


The danger to the republic from a 
disintegrating school system is greater 
than that from any future autocracy or 
present red radicalism.—M. P. Shawkey, 
State Supt., West Va. 


One of the great problems of education 
just now, and of health education in par- 
ticular, then, is to carry into the peace 
programs the best that war can teach 
with reference to life, education, and 
health.—Thomas D. Wood, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, Columbia 
University. 


The socialized recitation, though not 
final, affords by far the best available 
point of departure in current practice for 
experimental teaching toward the deter- 
mination of finally valid methods. It is 
entirely in accord—as the ‘‘recitation’’ 
is not—with the best modern thought 
about the objectives and means of edu- 
cation and with the conditions and re- 
quirements of American life.—Charles 
S. Pendleton, University of Wisconsin. 





Negro Schools Improve 


Recent improvements in the educa- 
tional systems in some of the Southern 
States, and especially provision for more 
education for negro populations, in which 
the General Education Board has co- 
operated, are described in the annual re- 
port of the board. After telling of 
several conferences held with educational 
authorities in southern states the re- 
port continues :‘‘Surveys now in progress 
in Virginia, Alabama and North Carolina 
were also reported. From these surveys 
several results may be confidently an- 
ticipated. Further interest in public 
education will be enlisted; state laws 
will be coditied, simplified and improved; 
state expenditures will be increased; 
and, perhaps most important of all, the 
people will be made acutely conscious of 
the constitutional hindrances and limita- 
tions by which progressive efforts are 
now halted. Some have already been 
wiped away; others will disappear as 
campaigns of enlightenment proceed. ’’ 





Good work is never done for hatred, 
any more than for hire,—but for love 





only.—Ruskin. 
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Typeless printing! Bricks are no 
longer made with straw—a better way has. 
been found. By the elimination of type 
and cuts, the Mimeograph produces good 


printing quicker than it is produced by any other 
means—with less trouble—at smallest cost.. And because 
it holds this tremendous advantage it is used in educa- 


























tional, commercial and governmental institutions through- 
out civilization as an efficient means of beating down costs 
and saving time. No special training needed for its opera- 
tion. Duplicates letters, bulletins, forms, drawings, etc.— 
five thousand an hour! Costs little to install. Why not see 
what typeless printing will do for you—today? Get catalog 
























“U” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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A Vacation That Was An Education 





These Books are the Stepping Stones 
By Which Any Teacher Can Rise to a 
Better Position—and a Better Salary 


Their Cost to You In Combination with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans Is Only About 3} Cents Per Day for 
Eight Months—Read Our Offer and Guarantee Below 
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terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. 

The fact that 
more than 50,000 
teachers have pur- 
chased these books 
and that we hear 
nothing but words 
of praise Soa _~ 
proves nd a 
doubt that our aim 
has been achieved. 


Subjects 


PRACTICAL 2 
MeTHOns Atos awe Devices * 
For TEACHERS 


ee 


. Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manncr 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 

4 More than 500 en- 
Illustrations Mere than 500 en- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors, 


512 Pages alll 
Over 500 Illustrations Size, Binding, Etc. Fractic:! 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


of two volumes, each 9x12inches. There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. Thecontents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time, Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 

The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 

Primary Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc. 

ceeding seven months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are alloweda 
discount of 50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 

is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 

The Price of the Books the next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is 

allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE 























USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.Y. Date......sse00 nae Every order for 
P You ey Few Ve charess pean md «4 address a below P ractical Methods, 
ractical Methods, Aids an evices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- Aids and Devices for 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in Teachers is accepted 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
[—] Iam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each under an absolute 


— of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 

L_} I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood thatif these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returncd the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 

indicate by a check mark (x 
If the Books Alone Are Ordered inticate Py a. check mark (x) 
the manner in which payment is to be made. 

Ki Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 

_' of the next succeeding five months, making a total of 36.50. 

is | Iam enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
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The Sooner You Get These Books The More Benefit You Will Derive From Them. Order Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


that one could almost set his watch by, 
is one of the most wonderful sights I 
ever expect to behold. The view that 
stretches across Yellowstone Lake to- 
ward the grand peaks of The Tetons is a 
decidedly attractive one. As I entered 
the dining room to-night, I was greeted 
with ‘‘Well, of all things—what are you 
doing here?’’ Turning, I saw Genevieve 
Henry—an old-time teacher friend from 





lessly exposed myself to an inoculation 
of ‘‘the Seattle Spirit.’’ If the germ 
‘‘gets’’ you, you’!l never be happy if 
compelled to live anywhere else—at 
least, that’s what they tell you. 
Vancouver, July 20th.—The steamer 
was warping into her dock as I reached 
the deck. The purser informed me that 
this was one of the finest natural har- 
bors in the world. The place has a 








Cleveland, at a near-by table, enthusi- 
astic to an extreme about everything. 
After dinner I watched the camp fire 
while she told me of all that she had seen 
and learned on her trip. She was spend- 
ing a week here in a quiet tent ‘‘at the 
edge of town’’ doing some ‘“‘tall study- 
ing,’’ as she put it, between periods of 
sight-seeing. Clever idea! ‘‘Never 
again will I mope around home on my 
vacation and then go back to school 
with no new ideas and but little pep, if I 
can help it. Why, one can’t help being a 
better teacher, after such a broadening 
and health-building trip as I have had,’’ 
she declared. 

Canyon Camp, Yellowstone Park, July 
16th.—To brief the sights I saw to-day 
would fill a small book. It has just 
dawned upon me that this park is larger 
by far than the state of New Jersey. 
The joy of sleeping in a tent in this high 
altitude! Itisso restful and satisfying— 
the utmost in outdoor life. I never re- 
alized until this morning how good ham 
and eggs could taste. 

Enroute, July 17th.—Saw a mud vol- 
cano, enjoyed a wondrous bird’s-eye view 
from Dunraven Pass, will testify that 
Tower Falls is rightly named and that 
the monstrous, delicately colored terraces 
or step-like affairs at Mammoth Hot 
Springs are a phenomenon extraordinary. 

The ride from Gardiner to Livingston 
was very interesting. 

Enroute, July 18th.—The train halted 
at Spokane and I stretched my legs cir- 
cling the depot. ‘I'he unusual clearness 
of the atmosphere in this ‘‘ Metropolis 
of The Inland. Empire’’ surprised me. 
Before nightfall our train had crossed 
the Yakima.Valley of big-red-apple fame, 
climbed the evergreen-covered Cascade 
Range and rolled down the western slope 
almost to Tacoma. 

Seattle, July 19th.—This is ‘The Gate- 
way to Alaska,’’ but not until one has 
rummaged along the wharf does he 
grasp the full significance of what that 
means. Food, clothing, machinery and 
supplies of all kinds in startling quan- 
tities await the departure of vessels for 
the Yukon country. Seattle, like Rome, 
is built upon hills—numerous hills, wor- 
thy of the nainme in every way, with en- 
virons probably as beautiful as those of 
any other city in the land. Motored 
about the city with a friend and thought- 








Mt. Rainier from Mazama Peak (Hotel in center.) 


prosperous air, 1s headquarters ‘for the 
tremendous lumber interests of the 
Province of British Columbia and enjoys 
quite a coast trade. My tour of the 
city was completed by a trip through 
pretty nine-hundred-acre Stanley Park. 

Victoria, July 21st.—A decidedly Eng- 
lish flavor is noticeable as one goes 
about this finely situated old town. Its 
homes, churches, government and public 
buildings are handsome. Returned to 
Seattle on the afternoon steamer so as 
to get the full benefit of the scenery for 
which this region is famous. Puget 
Sound has numerous inlets, with heavily- 
wooded shores. Snow-robed mountains 
frame the background. Such views de- 
light the eye and inspire the soul. 

Seattle, July 22d.—The side trip to 
Mount Rainier National Park was quick- 
ly accomplished and convinced me _ that 
no one should ever overlook the oppor- 
tunity to visit any of our great nation- 
ally-preserved scenic localities. The 
Indians called Rainier ‘‘Mount Big 
Snow.’’ It is the most wonderful moun- 
tain in the United States, covers ap- 
proximately 100 square miles and its 
peak is almost three miles high. For- 
merly a volcano, it has not been in erup- 
tion for more than.fifty years. Its base 
is surrounded by dense and extensive 
torests. -Above timber line is a wide 
belt of gaily colored wild flowers. The 
cone is enveloped in ice. The sharply 
contrasted colors of the timber, flowers 
and ice, produce a striking effect. 

Portland, July 23d.—Portland and roses 
might well be synonymous, for in no 
other city that I have visited does that 
beautiful flower grow in such profusion. 

There are many sights and drives, but 
the one place I wanted particularly to 
visit was Council Crest—a. considerable 
elevation at one edge of the city up 
which a trolley zigzags its way. The 
panoramic view that spreads itself from 
the summit—city, river, valley, moun- 
tain and sky—holds one spellbound for a 
time. (I am sure it would even keep 
some of my youngsters from talking— 
for a minute.) 

Enroute July 24th.—Miles and miles 
of orchards and scores of thriving towns 
flitted past my window to-day. Before 
night good views were had of Mt. Shas- 
ta and Mt. Lassen. Unfortunately the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The $600,000 High School of Asheville, North Carolina, is considered the finest school building in 
the Southeast. The curriculum includes, besides the general and classical courses, Manual Arts, 
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Apartment it 
Household Art 





Household Arts and a proposed. Commercial course to be opened next September. 


nliwon 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Crvice 


PAPER TOWELS & TOILET PAPER 


is the Health-protecting Equipment used 
in Asheville High School—the system that 
is standard in so many large and important 


schools. 


ONLIWON Service is adapted to 
schools because it is based on prin- 
ciples of sanitation. The satin-finished 
toilet paper and soft crepe towels are 
manufactured from clean wood pulp in 
a clean, airy factory where health 
methods prevail. 

Both towels and toilet paper are 
cut and interfolded by machinery and 
wrapped for sanitation in heavy paper 
that need not be removed until the 
package is placed in the protecting 
cabinet. 


Automatic and 
Dust-proof Cabinets 


The distinctive feature about this 
Onliwon Cabinet is the fact that it has 
no levers to touch. This is important, 
for once a lever is touched by a soiled 
or diseased hand there is danger of 
spreading germs. However, the user of 





Principals and Teachers will be 
supplied at their request with 
samples of Onliwon Towels and 
further Onliwon information. 


Send Name and Address to: 


Onliwon Service touches no part of the 
cabinet, but only the clean towel or 
toilet paper. 

The Onliwon Cabinet is dust-proof 
and is furnished with lock and key 
to prevent handling of the sanitary 
toilet paper or towels by any person 
other than the user. — 


Economy 
of Onliwon Service 


The disposition of children to waste is 
fostered by rolls, from which yards of toweling 
or paper may be unreeled by a slight pull. But 
Onliwon Cabinets correct this tendency by 
serving at a time, just two full-sized sheets of 
toilet paper or one towel, folded to render it 
still more firm and absorbent. The user of 
Onliwon Service unconsciously conserves, and 
that without being stinted, for the cabinets 
provide generous service. 

The complete Onliwon equipment simplifies 
office routine, saves time and money, for all 
toilet room supplies, both towels and toilet 
paper, may be ordered from one firm. 


Auditorium 


Lunch Room 








View of 
Lavatory 
showing 
ONLIWON 
Towel 
Cabinet 








View of Lavatory Showing 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
Department D Albany, New York 


lickel- plated Toilet 
Paper Cabinet 


ONLIWON Hygiene Cabinet 





White Enamel 
Towel Cabinet 
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Kewaunee Domestic Science 
Instructor’s Desk 


An instructor’s desk three feet wide by five feet long, with shelves in the 
cupboards, “Kewaunee” gas stove, enameled iron sink, hot and cold water 
faucet, and an electric plug set in end rail under top, makes this.a thoroughly 
serviceable work table or demonstration desk. The electric plug provides an 
electric connection for experiments with an electric stove or any of the many 
modern electrically heated table and cooking appliances. The body is built of 
solid selected oak and the top is our regular 14 inch birch top finished hot 
and cold water-proof. 

You will find Kewaunee Domestic Science Furniture fully measures up to 
Kewaunee reputation in the field of science. Ask for the new Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITU EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


ae pee nrc dogg 3 N FRANCISCO 
70 FIFTH AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS N A 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
20 E. JACKSON BLVD. ATLANTA DALLAS 











TEACHERS Can Add One.-Third to 
Their Yearly Incomes for 10 Weeks’ 


Work During the Summer Vacation 











S the Accredited Representative of THE JUNIOR 
INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE. and BOOKS, teach- 
ers have the satisfaction of knowing they are, for the first 

time, making available to parents the same methods of child 
training that are used in our best schools. 


Every teacher knows the need of authentic information ‘and 
material for the home training of young children. They can 
sell The Junior Instructor because they have personal knowledge 
that the methods used are correct from an educational stand- 
point. Parents gladly buy when you show them that the many 
Play Plans such as Posters, Cut-Outs, Things to Color, and 
Things to Make, as well as the Stories, Plays, Games, Pictures, 
etc., all correlate with modem teaching methods. 


Many teachers devote their summer vacations to this fascinating, 
profitable and highly educational work. 


From $300 to $500 can be earned 


during the ten or twelve vacation weeks 





The training we give you in salesmanship and the opportunity 
to see different parts of the country, are well worth the time 
spent, to say nothing of the extra money you will earn. Write 
ws to-day for full information. 


. F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
78-10 Republic Building, Chicago, Illinois 





The Study of Poetry 
(Continued from page 34) 


and observe the wording which suggests 
the call of the bugle and the answer of 
the echoes. 

The first stanza describes the power 
of material forces in life; they ‘‘set the 
echoes flying,’’ but their influence grad- 
ually dies. 

Note the musical qualities of the 
second stanza. ‘‘The horns of Elfland’’ 
refer to the so-called ‘‘intellectual 
forces’’ of life; the horns blow faintly, 
the reply is less certain; these forces 
diminish, and at last die. 

The third stanza presents a contrast. 
They (i.e., the blowing bugle and the 
horns of Elfland) grow faint and die, 
but love remains. The echoés of souls 
roll on forever and forever. This poem 
expresses Tennyson’s belief in I Corin- 
thians, 18—the famous chapter begin- 
ning ‘‘Though I speak with the tongues 
of menand of angels, and have not 
love,’’ ete. 

The pupils should memorize this poem. 
Avoid excessive moralizing, but empha- 
size the musical qualities of the ‘‘song.”’ 


BRYANT’S ‘*ROBERT OF LINCOLN”’ 


I. Preparation— 

Make a brief study of the bobolink, 
noticing particularly the coloring of 
the male and of the female, the appear- 
ance of the nest and of the eggs, and 
the notes of the bobolink’s song. 

II. Study of Poem— 

(a) Form of Poem. 

1. Four descriptive 
rhymes alternating. 

2. Five lines of song, first four in 
couplets. 

(b) Rhythm and Word Study. 

Note the imitative quality of the fifth 
and sixth lines. They are like the call 
of the bird; the ‘‘bob-o-link, bob-o- 
link’’ suggests the bird’s trill, while 
‘*chee, chee, chee’’ resembles the sharp, 
quick notes at the end of the bird’s 
song. 

(c) Study of Thought. 

1. Compare Robert of Lincoln and 
his wife in appearance. Compare the 
description of. his appearance in the 
second stanza with that in the seventh. 

2. Explain ‘‘holiday garment.’’ Is 
it true that birds become ‘‘sober’’ and 
**silent’’ in the fall? 

3. What lines illustrate the truth of 
the description, ‘‘Draggart and prince 
of braggarts is he’’? 

4. What lines describe the mother 
bird? 

III. Conclusion. 

Allow the pupils to read the poem only 
when they are able to read the refrain 
properly. It may be used for introduc- 
tory work in dramatization. 


TENNYSON’S “SWEET AND LOW”’ 
(From ‘ ‘The Princess’’) 


I. Introduction— 

Discuss lullabies; name several well- 
known lullabies. 

Get the pupils in the mood to enjoy a 
lullaby. 

II. Study of Poem— 

Picture the mother as she holds her 
babe and sings the slumber song. As 
she looks out over the water, what does 
she see? What sounds does she hear? 
Of whom does she sing? To whom is 
the first stanza addressed? The second? 


III. Conclusion— 

This poem should be memorized and 
sung. Pupils should understand the 
structure of the poem; they will easily 
catch the rhythm and the melodious 
qualities of the poem. 

Other poems which afford illustrations 
of the melodious quality of verse are 
Tennyson’s ‘‘The  Brook,’’ Moore’s 
‘*Those Evening Bells,’? and the songs 
found in Tennyson’s ‘‘The Princess. ’’ 


lines _ with 





No man is born into the world, whose 
work 
Is not born with him; there is always 


work, 

And veg to work withal, for those who 
will; 

And blessed are the horny hands of 


toil! 
Lowell. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Questions sent for personal reply without en- 
closed remittance are answered in this department, 
unless required answer would be too lengthy or 
otherwise inappropriate. 

Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1. Do all verbs have voice? 2, What voice have 
transitive verbs ? Intransitive verbs? 3. What 
kind of verb is “‘was captured” in “Manila was 
captured by Dewey?” Why? 4. What voice is‘‘was 
captured’? Why? 5. How do you test for voice? 
—Subscriber, Westminster, Md 

1. Only the transitive verbs are con- 
sidered: to have voice. 2. They have 
both active and passive voice. | Intran- 
sitive verbs have no voice, since this is 
a property of the transitive verb only. 
8. It is an active-transitive verb, or, as 
usually called, a passive verb, because 
the subject ‘‘Manila’’ represents the 
receiver of the action expressed by the 
verb. 4. ‘‘Was captured’’ has passive 
voice; it shows the subject is not the 
actor, but is acted upon. 5. Test for 
active voice: Does the verb express 
action received by some object? Ex., 
‘“‘James returned the book.’’ Test for 
passive voice: (a) Is the verb in cor- 
rect form for passive verb? (b) Canits 
subject be made the object .of the 
verb? (c) Can it be followed by 
‘‘by’’ and the name of the actor? Ex., 
“Was captured’’ in your example an- 
swers the test; so does ‘‘was returned”’ 
in the sentence ‘‘The book was returned 
by James. ’”’ 

I would like to know the surname of the reigning 
king of England.—Subscriber, Kent, N. Y. 

The surname of King George V is 
Wettin, that.of his grandfather Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Prince 
Consort of England. This name, de- 
scended from Wittekind, contemporary 
of Charlemagne, is the patronymic of 
many of the royal families of Europe, 
past or present, to whom Prince Albert 
was related. 

1, Please analyze the following sentence and _ give 
the construction of “‘not’”’ in both instances : “‘Then 
they rode back, but not, not the six hundred.” 2, 
Why is Texas called the “Lone Star State’? 8. What 
is meant by “‘cold-blooded” used in connection with 
fishes, reptiles, etc.? How does it differ in meaning 
from “red-blooded’’?—Stratton, Colorado. 

1. Simple sentence with compound 
meaning; as, ‘‘They then rode back but 
(they were) not the six hundred (who 
rode out) ; ‘‘but’’ isconnective. Subject 
‘‘they’’; predicate ‘‘rode,’’ modified by 
adverbs ‘‘then’’ and ‘‘back’’; ‘‘not, not’’ 
adverb repeated for emphasis, modifying 
‘‘were’’ understood; ‘‘six hundred’’ noun 
with adjective modifier, used as predi- 
cate nominative of ‘‘were’’ understood. 
Or, ‘‘six hundred’’ may be treated as 
one name, or noun, applied to the bri- 
gade. 2. ‘Texas is so called from its 
one-star flag, which dates from the time 
when it was a republic, before its annex- 
ation to the Union. 3. ‘‘Cold-blooded’’ 
is said of fish or animals whose blood is 
but little warmer than the water or air 
about them. Figuratively used, it means 
sluggish, dull, lacking in feeling, or 
cold-hearted. ‘‘Warm-blooded,’’ on the 
contrary, means ardent, impulsive, af- 
fectionate. As the highest types of ani- 
mals have red blood, so ‘‘red-blooded’’ 
represents life in general or in the 
individual, inits fullest development. 


Is it legalin the United States, or in any other 
country, for a couple after marriage to take the 
wife’s maiden name? For instance, Miss Mary 
Brown marries Mr. John Smith. Is it lawful for 
them to be Mr. and Mrs. Brown instead of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith ?—Question Box, Tennessee, 

This may be the case in other coun- 
tries, but in the United States a man 
would probably have to obtain legal per- 
mission to take his wife’s name. A wo- 
man, however, may retain her name if 
she prefers. The United States Supreme 
Court in 1783 held ‘‘that there was 
nothing in law to compel a wife to use 
her husband’s name. ’”’ 

In the Query Column for February I noticed that 
New York has a population of over 5,000,000, I 
would like to know whether this population includes 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and other towns which make 
up greater New York, or whether this is the popu- 
lation of New York City alone.—A Saskatchewan 
Subscriber. 

There is no New York City except 
Greater New York, comprising the five 
Boroughs of Manhattan (the original city 
of New York), Brooklyn, Queens, Rich- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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JACKSON 
PIANO COMPANY 


124 Reed Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium Bldg. 





JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Without any obligation on my part, please send 
me the Miessner catalog and full information about 
your special offer to schools. 


PS See Peto eda eh AL Ae he | 























T is because the little Miessner Piano is especially adapted to 
school needs that educators have been quick to appreciate the 
advantages of its use in music instruction. In the first 48 weeks of its 
existence the Miessner has become a part of school equipment in all of 
the 48 states.of the union. 


The Miessner Piano offers more and better service to the school 
than do the older types of instruments. One reason for this is because 
of its light weight. Two youngsters can move the Miessner from 
room to room easily. 


The MIESSNER 


** The Little Piano with the Big Tone ’’ 


This miniature piano is only 3 feet, Despite its small size, the Miessner’s 
7 inches high, which feature permits tone is marvelously big and is ofa lasting 
the instructor to see over the topand quality due to the use of a different 
direct the class while playing the in- method of construction and design which 
strument. has proven highly successful. 


Two Miessners for the Price 
of One Ordinary Upright 


Because of the special offer we make to schools, you can procure two Miessner 
Pianos for the price you would pay for the average upright piano. Considering the 
numerous features of thie Miessner which adapt it specially to more practical music 
instruction, why buy other than the Miessner Piano for the schoo! ? 


Write now for the Miessner catalog and information about our attrac- 
tive offer to schools. Use coupon. 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 








For Teachers of All Grades. By 

very ay ANS Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 

School: Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 


These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which ftequire much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books, They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupils of allages, They tell what to do, how to do, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which to do, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 

nguage and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 
—Stories—Helpsin Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard D: i 
Busy Work—Etc. 


Complete Set of 3 Volu in Limp Cloth C. E $1. . i 
a ~ herent Aa amg m7 lo overs, PRICE $1 50, postpaid. With Normal 























Best Entertainment Material 


ANY THREE OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW FOR $1.00 











9 4 Prepared Especially for 
Seeley’s Question Book tesckss. erie Zvi 
‘ SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,” “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G, Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published, @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 pean $3.00. e 








Closing Day Exercises "Ann IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


CLOSING DAY | _ This is a book that every teacher will want to own; in 
EXERCISES | factitis an indispensable aid in planning a program for 
ROR: AION om: rae the last day of school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to 

: a the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment De- 














partment of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interest- 
ing closing day program, There is nosimilar book on the market. The varicty 
of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in the 
first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be used inter- 
hangeably. The speci parts are real products of graduates. There are 
more than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


Part I—June Voices ; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 
Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades. 
Part I!I—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
4 PartIV—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades. 
‘| Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
‘| Part ——— Parts for Graduation. 
Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Clesing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


Because many of the selections contaiaed in Closing Day Exercises can be used in other programs throughout 
the year we suggest that you order a copy now, and familiarize yourself with the very usable material which it 


contains. 
; Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for it ies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 

















Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular |- 
program. Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’’ in their 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure 
to interest and please an audience. The book contains more than twenty- 
five selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking for 
selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs will be 
delighted with the book. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 























Practical Selections sé82iior.fsi rnermat 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 





Pra ctical 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs. ; 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and eapanene cards. elections 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- ate. 

days used in the schoolrooms, ord Pranary Plans 


Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak” ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade, 

_One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows; The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy ons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
_ bh = mang yh my eg a ve poe! Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 

ysiology of the ‘a ans and Material for Entertainment, Suggesti 
for Friday age gs to reer > Good Results in Penmanship, mle 6 eapincaammaae iy siete 
A320-page . printed on fine eggshell book paper and bo: in si 
cents, postpaid. ‘With Normal instrector Primary Plans one ner Bao TRICE 66 














Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


— Se a Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
PIECES 4x0 PLAYS been published a recitation book which was made up 
for PRIMARY. PUPILS of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one o 








which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
‘Jest ’Fore Christmas”’ or Riley’s ‘ ‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a copy °§ Our 
new book belonging to the famous ‘* Pieces and Plays”’ 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. ‘The 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 
like verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for little people. This book is just the one to 
turn to when you are looking for a “piece” or a “play” for Friday 
afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 
occasions that are scattered through a school year. 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


























h Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
e C 00 ear Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
‘ : mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the st education, Thus “Home” is the topic 
chosen for the first school month—September, ‘This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and nt and teacher, to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the Kooke of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Testsand Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 


resenting a particular month, it a available for any other time. Entertaining 
the close o! 





features are ~~ at a ae s chapters, and the many illustrations 

256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell d spl didly bound i 
silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor. 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 








work, etc, 














Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon cas, 


This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May | ; _ 2°: = AN 
30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of the contents is 








may be used in any patriotic program. 


It will be a comparatively simple matter for the teacher who owns a 
copy of this book to arrange observances for Memorial Day and_ Flag 
Day. The contents include Recitations for Young ils an 
vanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dia- 
logues, and Plays. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of select- 
ions for littlefolk, The recitations and dialogues are bright and natural, 
and will be a joy to tiny reciters, Very little of the material has ever 
before been published in book form, There are dignified entire pre- 
grams for the higher grades. Among the plays included in the Flag 
Day division is an excellent dramatization of “The Man Without a 
Country,” which should be a striking number on any patriotic program, 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


























OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertaii t . 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How # Did It’? (See description on page 68) 











Every Day Plans,  "or{sSteEmertainments” and “How # Did It?* 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Yeat.............000...00. 000 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai i ccaceanpithissisiabaabnaebeetrndsosse choose 2.25 











-P 


Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’... . 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or The Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How I Did It’’...... 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and "r2ctical Selections |... 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Little Plays and E-xercises—in Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
with Drills, Marches and Music. They have been written by authors especially qualified for prepar- 
ing school plays and are principally adapted for younger pupils, Every play tried and proved before 
publication in this form, The following are the plays in each volume: 


VOLUME I. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols; Mother Goose Conven- 
tion; Fairy Sunshine; The Flower’s Party ; Harvest Time; The Real 
Santa Claus; Mother Party; The Fairies’ Revelry; Japanese 
Reception; Little Mothers; Christmas Secrets; Red, White and Blue. 

VOLUME II. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; The Lost Reindeer; 
Mother Earth’s Party ; The May Queen ; The Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe; The Turkey’s School; Arbor Day Wishes; The Captive Jack 
Frost; Mother’s Visiting ; The Magic Charm; The Enchanted School- 


room; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. 


VOLUME III. A Christmas Carol; An Interview with Santa Claus; 
The Truly Believers; A Visit to Santa Claus; The Golden Key; An 
Arbor Day Panorama; Choosing a Valentine; Modern Minutemen; The 
Fairy Garden; Robin Hood’s Party ; February Fairies; Vacation Time; 

giving Entertainment. 


Price, 35 Cents Per Volume, Postpaid. 
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OUR LARGE 64-PAGE CATALOGUE of Entertainment and other 
Helpful Books for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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April 1920 
“A Wild Goose Chase” 


A very unique story is told in the Ford 
Educational Weekly, No. 149, ‘‘A Wild 
Goose Chase,’’ of how a few years ago 
a flock of wild geese in their migration 
from the southland to James Bay stopped 
to rest on the farm of Jack Miner at 
Kingsville, Ontario. Jack not only pro- 
tected the birds from hunters but fed 
them, and they stayed a number of days 
with him. Now year after year they 
make a regular stop at Jack’s farm, and 
the flock that first came brought back 
friends with them until thousands of 
wild geese visit the farm each year. On 
the farm they are so tame that anyone 
can go right up to them, but in the 
marshes outside the farm they are again 
the wild birds frightened of all mankind. 
Jack catches a number of these birds 
every year and attaches to their feet 
aluminum tags bearing his name and ad- 
dress, and in this way recognizes his 
old friends from season to season. Also 
he receives many of these tags sent from 
hunters along the Gulf of Mexico and in 
the north woods who have shot the birds. 
Besides scenes showing thousands of 
birds swimming around the pond at Mi- 
ner’3 farm there are many unusual ones 
showing the flocks in flight and the 
strange figures they form as they fly. 

After his experiment with the geese 
Jack tried feeding some robins who stop- 
ped on his farm and they responded even 
more quickly to his friendliness. They 
are shown in the picture alighting on his 
head and arms and eating out of a spoon 
which his five year old son holds. 

Jack claims that the birds are not nat- 
urally wild but because of their treat- 
ment by man have come to be afraid of 
him, and that any birds will respond to 
this friendliness once they have been 
convinced that man is their friend and 
not their enemy. 


It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes a building small or great, 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than hate. 


Longfellow. 





Spend a Delightful Summer Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next 
Fall with a Wonderful Store of New 
Knowledge and Experiences and 
a Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broad- 
er in your relationship to the parents, and more 
appreciative of the limited opportunity of the aver- 
age child and his desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent 
fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing 
to learn, ambitious to make good, free to travel 
extensively, and have some normal school or college 
training, combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s 
so different from school work that it offers a 
complete rest and a profitable happy vacation. 

Seventy-six teachers were selected from six 
hundred applicants last summer and added to our 
regular organization. Nine of the seventy-six 
earned over $1000.00 each during the vacation period 
and the restaveraged a few cents more than $37.00 
per week. Twenty-one of the seventy-six were 
selected for permanent positions last fall, and thirty- 
four have made arrangements to continue work 
again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, 
ambitious young woman, actually interested in 
hard work and willing to spend the whole vacation 
with us, 

Tell about your education, about your teaching 
experience. Give your age and any other informa- 
tion that will help make your application stand out 
from the mass. . 

We will carefully train those selected at our ex- 
pense, furnish them with everything needed free 
of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their 
school location to their field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to point 
throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity to 
earn at least $50 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and end- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 64) 


mond (Staten Island), and Bronx. Jer- 
sey City is not included, as it belongs to 
another state—New Jersey. The most 
recent estimate of the population of 
Greater New York is 6,006, 794. 


i, Was it ever known that little fish were drawn 
up into the sky by means of water suction, water- 
spouts for instance, and later deposited on earth by 
rain? In either case will you explain fully? 2. 
What is the president’s actual present salary ? What 
is he allowed for his expenses?—A Subscriber North 
Dakota. 

1. This is stated as a fact in books of 
good authority on physical geography. 
Waterspouts occur oftener on the ocean 
than on smaller bodies of water, yet 
‘“‘many instances are on record”’ of their 
drawing up all the water from a pond or 
small lake, ‘‘while fishes, frogs, and 
other creatures were carried off by the 
whirling cloud to be dropped at some 
distant point.’’ ‘‘Showers of fish’’ and 
“rain of frogs’’ are easily accounted for 
in this way, it is said. ‘The explanation 
is simple. The whirling cloud, as in a 
whirlwind or tornado, produces a vacuum, 
which as it rises draws everything into 
it that lies in its path. 2. The presi- | 
dent’s salary is now $75,000, but he re- 
ceives besides an allowance for all per- 
sonal, household, and traveling expenses, | 
including all employees and attendants, | 
and the use of the government yachts. | 
‘‘There is nothing niggardly in the govy- | 
ernment’s treatment of its president. | 
He is assured a luxurious living, without | 
intrenching in the slightest degree upon 
his salary.’’ 

What does “‘Casabianca’”’ mean? How should it 
be pronounced ?—An Ohio Subscriber, 

Louis Casabianea, a French naval ofii- 
cer, born in 1795 at Bastia, Corsica, took 
part with the Comte de Grasse in the 
American Revolution. Later he was 
captain of the ‘‘Orient,’’ flagship of the 
fleet which transported Napoleon Bona- 
parte and his army to Egypt. In the 
battle of Aboukir, after Admiral Brueys 
had been killed, Casabianca was in com- 
mand of the fleet. Even when wounded 
and the ship on fire he remained at his 
post, his ten-year-old son refusing to 
leave his father. Both perished by the 
blowing up of the ship. On this story 
Mrs. Hemans founded her poem, ‘‘Casa- 
bianea.’’? The name is pronounced ‘‘ca- 
sa-be-an-ka,’’ accent on fourth syllable, 
all a’s broad. 

1, Name as many cerealsas you can. 2. What are 
the common grass seeds? 3. Explain the hip roof, 
gamble roof. 4. Where could I obtain a book on 

knot tying’’?—Osseo, Wisconsin. 

1. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, with Indian corn and sugar cane, |° 
both of which are classed as cereals, be- 
sides rice, millet and all the other 
grasses, to which these cereals are 
closely related. 2. Blue grass, meadow 
and orchard grass, redtop, timothy, 
Seneca grass—used in fragrant basket 
work—buffalo grass and bunch grass— 
on grazing lands in the Rocky Mountains 
and Far West,—are among the best 
known. 38. The hip roof has sloping 
sides and sloping ends, rising from the 
four walls toa central ridge, shorter 
than the parallel wall plates. The gam- 
brel (not gamble) is a curb roof, with 
double slope,—a lower and steeper slope 
—and an upper and flatter one. This 
name comes from the likeness to a 
horse’s hind leg, as Dr. Holmes ex- 
plains: 

“First great joint above the hoof,— 

That’s the gambrel, hence gambrel roof.”’ 

4. The following are advertised: ‘‘Knot- 
ting and Splices, Ropes and Cordage,’’ 
by P. A. Hasluck, 50c, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. ‘‘National Safety 
Council Hitches and Slings,’’ 10c, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago; ‘‘ Knots, 
Splices, and Rope Work,’’ A. H. Verrill, 
75e, Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., Put- 
nam Building, W. 45th St., New York. 
An illustrated article on ‘‘Rope Work,’’ 
by A. E. Pickard, was published in 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 
January, 1917. 

Please tell me the names of five leading college 
presidents of to-day.--Kulm, North Dakota. 

No one will question that five among 
leading colleges are Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Yale Univer- 
sities, whose presidents are respectively 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Jacob Gould | 
Schurman, A. Lawrence Lowell, John 

Grier Hibben, and Arthur Twining | 














ing work. Address, Dept. P. N., S.J. Gillfillian, 
Garland Building, Chicago, III. 


Hadley. . i 
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Tooth Truths for Teachers 
No.4 


HE teacher who conducts a daily tooth brush 
drill in the classroom is able to show each little 
child the few simple practices necessary to get the 
most good out of a tooth brush. For example, brush- 
ing the upper teeth downward and the lower teeth up- 
ward, starting the brushing at the back of the mouth, 
working the brush with a rotary motion, and using the 
‘tooth brush regularly night and morning. 


The teacher can also guide her pupils in the proper 
Selection of a tooth brush. The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the 
brush that really cleans the teeth. Its curved handle 
makes it possible to clean thoroughly even the backs 
of the back teeth, and the scientifically devised tufted 
bristles cleanse the crevices and the places between the 
teeth of all food particles. 


Our free book, ‘‘Tooth Truths,’’ has been a source of 
helpful suggestion for many teachers. Write for it today 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


phyla 


Tooth Brush 


A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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widest use of 
Physics, 
struction, 


Stone, 
Metal, and 


Fuel, 
Currency, 


others. 


We will gladly 





Notice to School Superintendents 


In order to promote an enlarged use of 


Underwood Visual Instruction Material 


we have prepared supplementary school series permitting the 


Steel and Iron, 
Building material and con- 


Lumber industries. 


Sugar, Meat and fish industry, 
Coffee, Poultry, 

Tea, Dairying, and 
Chocolate, Domesticated animals. 
Wheat, and 

Other cereals. 

Biology, Agriculture, 
Entomology Horticulture, 

Zoology, Floriculture, 

Botany, Truck Gardening, and 
Birds, Animal husbandry. 


Animals, etc. 
Miscellaneous industries 


and occupations 


Ceramics, and 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc. , 


both lantern slides and stereographs as follows 


Textiles, 
Cotton, 
Wool, 
Silk, 

Leather, 

Fur, and 

Feathers. 


Astronomy, 

Ari, Painting and Sculpture 
Comprising 
100 Famous Paintings, 
Masterpieces of Art in 

America, 
Study Course in Famous 
Paintings. 

These art subjects are repro- 
ductions from the originals 
painted by expert artists 
preserving all their exqui- 
site tones and colorings. 


send you title lists of any or all of these subjects. 


417—5th Ave., Dept. M.. NEW YORK 
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“How I Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness to Teachers 











Per Copy 
Postpaid 


60c 


Because of the very large number of requests which we have received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to avail themselves of more of the helps which they had 
found in the ‘“Help-One-Another” department, we finally concluded to publish How 
book containing the most helpful of all the material that has appeared in this depattment. 


What “How I Did It” Contains gages oe 


“How || DidIt” treats a total of 746 Topics embracing every 
branch of school work, Each of these topics clearly and concisely 
states (in the teacher’s own language) how she did some particular 
thing in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her school and 
which she submitted for publication in the ““Help-One-Another 


Club” of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other TOPIQ a oe 
teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. School Management... 60 
Even the most sanguine teacher who orders this book will be sur- || ithmetic 39 
prised when she examinesit. She will find a greater wealth of Language 
material than ever before was contained in a volume of its size and Geography 
price. The helps and devices in “Spelling’’ alone — forty - eight of Spelling 
them—are well worth the price of the book. You need this istory -. 
and the cost is so small that you cannot afford to be without it. Writing... 
“How I Did It” contains 320 pages printed in clear, readable type Reading ‘ 
on agood grade of paper. Itis boundin limp cloth covers and is as Hygiene 


well made in every respect as books sold at much higher prices, 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. y 2 8a: 
“ruaranteed” we mean thatif you are not entirely satisfied with it 
after you receive it, you may return it and we will send your money 


back at once, Can any guarantee be broader or fairer than that? Ly a 20 
PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID genele- 2 
Seat Workk.........-.--0000 152 


“How I Did It” and 


1 year (new or renewal) $2.50 
For Other Combination Offers See Pages 2 and 66 of this number. 


F. A. OWEN 





Here is a book that will delight and interest you from the very moment 
that you openit. Even a casual examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small price, for it is literally packed 
from cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and suggestions gleaned 
from the schoolroom experiences of hundreds of teachers. It is a thor- 
oughly practical and usable book that will be a constant help and inspi- 
ration to you in your daily work. 

How many times have you, in the course of your experience as a teach- 
er, been confronted with a situation that you did not know just how to 
handle, or how many times have you wished that you might be shown the 
easiest, quickest and most effective way of doing some particular thing? 

Have you not felt on such occasions that you would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard to these little problems and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded in overcoming them ? 

Our real object in the publication of “‘How I Did It” is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this, 

For twenty years teachers of city, village and rural schools have sent 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever devices to promote schoolroom 
efficiency, which they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of 
the moment. These have been published in the journal every month un- 
der the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,”” and the department 
has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 


I Did It,” a 





DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. 





And when we say 
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“The Return to the Farm” 


(Continued from page 22) 


of. the placing of the lights and darks. 
There are, of course, other lines which 
help the picture by contrast—the trees, 
the furrows in the road, the legs of the 
animals, and also the line from the fore- 
head to the feet of the white cow. 

If you look carefully you will see rep- 
etition of other importantlines. Artists 
endeavor to make beautiful patterns 
with lights and darks and color, as well 
as with lines and masses. Let us look 
at this picture, aiming to find a pattern 
in the lights and darks. Take, for in- 
stance, the row of little flowers that 
grow near the water’s edge, light in tone 
against the dark grass. These spots of 
light may be followed a little distance 
to the light tones on the cow’s legs. Fol- 
low this curve around to the white spot 
on the dog’s chest, and up to the fore- 
legs of the white cow; then down, .tak- 
ing in the right foreleg of the first cow, 
to the feet of the sheep below the. tree, 
and still further down to the last sheep 
on the right, finishing with the shrubs in 
the extreme right foreground. This is 
a beautiful, flowing, rhythmic line, 
which you will find repeated in other 
similar flowing lines of lights and darks, 
all of which help to make the picture 
beautiful in pattern. 

After studying the picture in this way 
it is evident that Constant Troyon knew 
how to see nature, how to select, how to 
emphasize, thus bringing out the inher- 
ent beauty of his subject, so that his pic- 
ture is not only a faithful rendering of 
cattle, sheep, and country, but a charm- 
ing work of art as well. 


PAINTINGS BY CONSTANT TROYON 


Shepherd and His Flock 
Cow Scratching Herself 
Oxen Going to Work 
White Cow in a Field 
Watering Place 





Nature Study and Geography 
(Continued from page 21) 


Of course their charts will be crude, 
the degree of crudeness naturally de- 
pending upon the grade and upon natu- 
ral ability; but what of that if the 
young geographers have discovered how 
rivers wind, how they erode their banks, 
how they carry along sediment, how 
they deposit it and form deltas, alluvial 
fans, flood-plains, ete. Children, in order 
actually to know a river, should see all 
these things with their own eyes. 

After they get back to the schoolroom 
each should, under the teacher’s leader- 
ship, transfer the rough drawing made 
in the field to a clean piece of drawing- 
paper. Any class from the third grade 
up should be able to do this. Pupils 
should print the name of each feature 
they discovered just at the spot where 
they think it belongs. 

The second lesson based on this field 
trip should be either to tell orally or to 
write in the form of a small composition, 
“‘The Things That I Discovered on My 
Field Trip.’’ They should make up their 
own definitions of these things, too, and 
then compare their definitions with those 
in the book and try to discover whetiner 
or not the printed ones are better, and 
if they are better, why. 

Such exercises are invaluable for train- 
ing the child in observation. Too often 
we ‘‘pour in’’ instead of ‘‘drawing out.”’ 
Training the child to observe for him- 
self, to think about his observations, and 
to build up from them a concept on his 
own responsibility, is educating in the 
real sense of that word. He is getting 
an impression that is more than a mere 
outline; he is being taught to see bigger, 
broader meanings. But more than that, 
he is forming those habits of thought 
that are going to make him a thinking, 
self-reliant man. 

A second article on ‘‘Correlation of 
Nature Study and Geography”’ will dis- 
cuss methods of presenting natural re- 
sources and industrial development as 


related to geographical character of 
local and other regions. 
(NOTE: In the diagrammatic map of a stream 


reproduced on page 21, all land and water forms are 
indicated by the conventional signs adopted by the 
United States Geological Survey. Contour, or topo- 


graphic, maps for different localities can beobtained 
at asmall price from The Director, 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C.] 


States 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


Tus series is made up largely of standard classics 

in general demand in the schools, They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for schoo} 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
book, When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 


The Prices Quoted in this Ad- 
vertisement Will Be Good Only 
Until April 15th. ORDER NOW. 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
Introduction and NOteS ......sccceeccceceevecees 10¢ 
Courtship of Miles Standish. | Longfellow. 
PRUROGUOLION, TMVUNE. . cccccscccctcccccccobencccns 10¢ 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographica! 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines16¢ 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....1@¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographica! 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1 Qc 
il Browning’s Poems. 
SROUOW MAR OUICRUREN 55. ceccscecses ceescone ceeeds 10 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 10¢ 
15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, 
MOTOS, OUGUIMES.. cccccceccesseccs coccescccces.c0 10¢ 
17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems. 10¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com. 
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PECTS WIRE TROEOS: 6555 600060 0ssc0b0006 600009 eeees 10¢ 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. D s. Complete 
WH MUUEE cs sssasesesesestccacetaseves’ <iptacsce 10c 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. <A book ot 
old tales retold for young people............... 10¢ 
27 Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
and vocabulary........ Pad esas 0ebdeVescneronaes L5e 


29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, [1 Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques. 

_tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10¢ 
Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
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ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary.............seee08 15c 


33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 

- criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Coli- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper.............- 20¢ 

34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth..... 35e 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 

V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 

A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Y....csccccccovcccccsccscccccevecs L5¢ 

89 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
iug most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 

of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages................00- 15e 

41 Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 
POOL ET 50's 5 50005 5i0 00s sceedecesebusase eee LS 

48 Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, aud questions by Thomas C., Blaisdell,Ph.D., 
LL.D. Uniform with No. 41............. eaeee 15¢ 

45 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No, 41 15¢ 

47 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
MSERUROU EIR WERED 290s EE ocaccccccccioecdecccsussenes 15¢ 

59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) With introduction and 
notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number,cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentinto the Maelstrom, 176 pages...15¢ 

61 A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B............ 10¢ 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates, Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OF BISGOFY..ccccccccccccccccee ccvcces . 00s 0cccece Ze 
65 The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........10¢ 

67 Democracy and the War. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 
“Severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany,” 
First and Second ‘‘War Messages,” **Program of 
the World’s Peace” (containing the famous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy pa- 
per Covers. 162 pagesS.......sseseseses ececcccece 20 


Published Jointly By 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Order from Most Convenient Point 
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Asx the question at Harvard. You will learn 


that its founder was John Harvard, a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. 


Ask at William and Mary, the second college 
in America. James Blair founded it, a minister 


of Jesus Christ. 
Ask at Yale. It too was founded by a group 


of Christian ministers. 


The men who brought Christianity to America 
brought education to America. 


The colleges are the children of the church. 


Even today one half of the 450,000 college 
students of America are in denominational insti- 


INTERCHURCH WO 


Who Gave America Her Colleges ? 


D MOVEMENT 
of North America 


tutions—founded and supported by the Church 
of Christ. 


One great part of the program of the de- 
nominations cooperating in the Interchurch 
World Movement has to do with the strength- 
ening of the Christian schools and colleges of 
America. 


Surely every man and woman who wants the 
America of the future to be a better America will 
want to help. When your church asks your help 
in the great campaign week of April 25th— May 
and, give—and give from your heart as well as 
from your pocket book, 





The Evangelical Denominations Cooperating in the Service of Jesus Christ 
45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Thousands of Feet of 
Educational Film, 
Free, IF--- 


pared many thousand feet 
of educational film for free 
distribution in schools. 


Are the pupils of your 
district going to benefit by 
this wonderful educational 
opportunity, sponsored by 
such a responsible master 
as Uncle Sam? 

Install a machine —a type 
specialy built for class room 
conditions. 


The Graphoscope Jr. 





is a moving picture machine de- 


weighs only 100 lbs., is portable, and 
can be set up and taken down in a 
few minutes. It uses standard film, 
is equipped with a powerful incan- 
descent lamp, and projects pictures 


| lianey. 
| parts, making it easy to operate. 


. give them every educational op- 
portunity within your power. 
Accept Uncle Sam’s proffer of 
Free educational films. 


_ Write for Graphoscope Junior 
Catalogue ‘‘VI.’’ 





THE GRAPHOSCOPE COMPANY 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 





The Government has pre- | 


of unsurpassed steadiness and bril- | 
It is free from complicated | 





signed on scientific principles for | 
use in churches and schools. It | 


You owe it to your pupils to | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Principles of Health 
(Continued from page 31) 


**We'll have a little picnic for just 
two right here in these woods by that 
brook while I tell you. I phoned your 
mother,’’ as Jack hesitated, ‘‘and she 
said you could stay out with me as long 
as I wanted to keep you, if I would bring 
you back to the house.’’ 

Jack was speechless with delight. But 
Tom began in a businesslike way to 
make a small fire and toast bits of steak 
to eat between slices of bread and butter 
he had brought. Jack was eager to help. 

**You're a handy fellow,’’ said Tom. 
The small boy flushed with pleasure. 
**Guess you help your mother a lot,”’ 
added Tom as he piled fried potatoes be- 
side the steak sandwiches on both plates. 

Jack hesitated, turning much redder. 
Then he blurted out, ‘‘That’s one of the 
disagreeable things. There is so much 
to do at home. I wish we were rich.’’ 

‘* Being rich doesn’t do away with dis- 
agreeable things, Jack.’’ 

**Doesn’t it?’’ 

**It only changes the kind of disagree- 
able thing. It’s yourself that makes 
things pleasant. That's part of my 
movie idea.’’ 

**Oh, tell me,’’ begged Jack as they 
ate, leaning comfortably back against 
some friendly stumps. 

**It is hard to get up in the morning?’”’ 

**Yes, str.’ 

** And does dressing take a long time?’’ 

**You bet. Mother keeps calling me 
to hurry. ’”’ 

**And do you hate to wash your hands 
and face and clean your teeth?’’ 

**By jinks, every boy does! Didn’t 
you? Oh, I know all about why I ought 
to, and all that, but that doesn't make it 
a speck easier.’’ 

**Will you try my way a week and then 
come and have another ride with me next 
Saturday?’’ 

‘‘Sure Mike!’’ Jack began to feel as 
if ‘'om was just a boy a little older than 
himself. 

**You can bring another kid and Il] tell 
him, so you’ll have company.”’ 

**T’ll bring Dick Conrad. He’s a fine 
fellow.’’ 

**All right. 
your movie?”’ 

**Reel away,’’ laughed Jack, chewing 
his final bit of steak very slowly to make 
it last. 

**When you wake in the morning and 
the bed feels so comfortable and you hate 
the thought of dressing and helping to 
get breakfast, just lie there and make a 
moving picture in your mind of the thing 
you want most to be doing.’’ 

‘‘Driving my own auto,’’ interrupted 
Jack promply. 

**All right. Now begin by seeing your 
auto distinctly. See the shape, the shine 
of the sun on the paint and the nice 
comfortable cushions. Suppose you begin 
right now.’’ 

**T can see it,’’ cried Jack, entering in- 
to the game with enthusiasm. ‘‘It’s some 
auto. A reg’lar beaut.’’ 

‘‘Now see yourself getting in and 
touching the self-starter. ”’ 

‘“*Yep. I feel the engine throbbing. 
Now it goes pop-pop and I jump in and 
grab the wheel.’’ 

‘*Hold on there, young fellow. Release 
your brake and throw in the clutch—’’ 

‘*And here I go shooting down the 
road. Now I’m slowing up for an old 
hen! Get out er there,’’ yelled Jack, 
lost in the make-believe ride. 

‘“*That’s great,’’ cried Tom, slapping 
the excited boy on the back. ‘*‘ Your 
movie machine works all right.”’ 

‘‘T just used my imagination,’’ said 
Jack, all aglow with pleasure and excite- 
ment. 

**That’s just it. Your imagination is 
the machine and—what is your screen?’’ 
(The teacher could let the class guess.) 

. **My mind?’’ 
**Sure. And what chose the picture?”’ 
“Why, I took just what I wanted to do.”’ 


Now are you ready for 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands Se ee eine hans’ — are to 
filled at from $1 ave short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with fall pay. ‘Lhose interested should 
grits immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 

ter, N LA no for @ aqhedule showing o all examina- 
tion dates an ne \ ~ descriptive noes show- 
ng the pos oa on. 8 ot ving wy = App le exami- 
nation questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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How many know what this is ? (pointing) 
**Mountain.” 

Why do you think this is a mountain ? 

Has any one ever seen a real mountain ? 
Where? “Colorado,” “Montana,” etc. 

Where did “Jane” see a mountain? 
“Colorado.” Look at this map. This is 
Colorado. What shape is it? 

In what state do you live? Look at the 
map. What shape is it ? 

What are these white spots? (pointing) 
“Snow.” 

From where did the snow come? “Clouds.” 

What are these? (pointing) “Clouds.” 

What kind of clouds are they? “Snow 
Clouds,” 

What are these darker spots? (pointing) 
“Ice.” (Note) This term “ice” may have to 
be developed from comparison of color of 
snow and ice. 

These ice spots have a name—Glacier. (Drillon 
term. Have it spelled. Write iton the board.) 

What are Glaciers? “Ice.” Where is 
the ice? “On the mountain.” 


estimate the distance the woman is from the mountain. 


to have the pupil SEE, THINK, and RECITE. 


graph form. Let the pupils talk. 
answer and correct English. 


Lantern Slide Lesson for Second Grade. (View #276) 





How to Teach With 


Stereograph ana Lantern Slide 


INTRODUCTORY: 


STEREOGRAPH: Thisis Mt. Sir Donald, View #276 
' of the ‘600 SET.” The pupils should have access to this 
subject in stereograph form two or three days before it 
is shown on the screen, Place view with stereoscope on 
table or desk where there is a good light, Permit the pu- 
pils to consult the view without time limit, but one ata 
time. In recitation period or some time during the day, 
discuss the view with them. Other views are used in the 
same way but not too many; say two or three in a week, 


LANTERN SLIDE: Use the lantern in the class-room. 
Show on the screen the pictures they have seen in stereo- 


Insist on short 


What is the ice on the mountain called ? 
“Glacier.” (Drill.) 

What do we see here? (Pointing to stream) 
‘*Water.” 

What has made the stream? Where 
does it come from? “Melted snoworice.” 

What is the water doing? ‘“Flowing”— 
“Running.” 

Where is the water flowing? “Down 
the mountain.” 

What name do we give to running 
water? “River,” another name “Stream,” 
another name “Creeks,” etc. 

What is this on each side of the stream ? 
(pointing) “Mountains,” “High land.” 

What kind of land is this between the 
high lands? (pointing) “Low land.” 

Through what does the stream flow? 
“Low land.” 

There is a name for this low land. It 
is “Valley.” 

What kind of land is the Valley? “Low.” 
Where is the Valley? “Between the high 
land,” or “between the mountains.” (Drill.) 


[NOTE] In this way by calling attention to the dress of the woman, the trees in the foreground, one can de- 
velop altitude in its relation to temperature, cold above—warm below. For test in perspective, have pupils 
In review, a pupil, using the pointer, may recite from 


the slide. Another week the lesson might include flat bodies of water, ocean, lake, pond, gulf, etc. The aim is 
For further particulars write to 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, (Department N.I.) MEADVILLE, PA, 
COLORED SLIDES LOANED FREE FOR ENTERTAINMENTS 











TEACHERS—-LET YOUR SCHOOL 
EARN THIS LIBRARY 





We have a practical plan by which your pupils can earn an INSTRUCTOR ‘| 
SCHOOL LIBRARY of from 25 to 200 Volumes in Limp Cloth Binding. 





cash outlay, but also because it hang ay 


harmony with modern educational method: 








Teachers approve of the plan not only b 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 708-10 Republic Building, CHICAGO 





it p a library for the school at no 
Fe rome through Junior Instructor Magazine, with 
material to keep the youngsters busy in t home doing interesting and instructive things in 
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important part of 
a good meal 


Baker’s Cocoa | 


adds pleasure and 


profit 


Its flavor is delicious, 
the natural flavor of 
high-grade cocoa beans; 


it is nutritious, contain- 





ing much valuable food 
in a readily assimilable 
form; it is healthful, as 
it is absolutely pure. 


Trade-mark on every genuine 


package 
q 


Ee) _ Booklet of Choice Recipes 
“ sent free 


Ii!\ WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. |p 
Established 1780 ie 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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° $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $25-$3°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 
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'| dressed, as soon as you feel full of joy as 





/ You’ll have so much more time to play, 
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WRITE NEWS ITEMSE 


and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Victor 
Portable Stereopticon 


‘The Choice of Thousands of Educators 


(For use with or without Electric Current) 





This is an Era of Visualization 


‘VISUALIZE Educational, Americani-| 
zation, and Industrial Studies by 

| VICTOR STANDARD FEATHER- 

WEIGHT SLIDE SUBJECTS 


Our Slide Library contains over 18,000 Slide 
Subjects and Progresses with the Changing 
Demand. 


Special Slides made from any Copy. 


Catalogues and Trial Terms mailed upon 
request. 


The Manufacturers 
Victor Animatograp h Company 
203 Victor Bldg., . . 





























Davenport, Iowa 
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'come and let me help you, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


**So your heart’s desire chose it. The 
next thing is to think about getting 


you speed along. The joy and excite- 
ment are like explosions—that could 
make something go if you would only 
throw in the clutch, and let your hap- 
piness get a grip onit. Use your will 
power. That’s your clutch. Choose for 
your next movie what you ought to do 
next. That’s throwing in the clutch. 
Now take a firm grip on yourself and 
start. Picture yourself throwing back 
the clothes, jumping out of bed and do- 
ing each thing necessary to get ready 
for breakfast, but make it as funny as 
you can. Picture your feet five times as 
big as yourself while you lace your shoes. 
Make the toothbrush have hands armed 
with brushes that work away on your 
teeth making funny remarks. Let your 
comb talk to your hair because it stands 
out like toothpicks. Keep up the feel- 
ing of excitement and joy. Smile at 
yourself every time you look in the mir- 
ror. Make everything very distinct and 
big. or very small, and funny. You will 
be surprised to see how funny you can 
be. Make yourself a gnome or a giant. 

‘*When this movie is over, use your 
own self-starter. Throw the clothes 
back and jump out of bed. Don’t step 
to think about it. Do it. Now be a 
movie star yourself. Make believe you 
are an auto and have to do the next 
thing because the machinery is started. 
Washing your hands and face, cleaning 
your teeth and nails and ears, keeps the 
machinery bright so specks or germs 
won’t stall you on some hillside of sick- 
ness. Dressing is putting on the paint 
and varnish. Your eyes are the head- 
lights and your mouth the horn. Your 
mother could toot-toot occasionally if 
you begin to slow up and you would put on 
some speed so an auto behind won’t pass 
you. When Dick knows about it, you 
and he can race and keep your record of 
time used to lace shoes or dress entirely.’’ 

**He’ll do it all right, all right,’’ 
chuckled Jack. ‘‘We are always racing 
each other. ”’ 

‘*Sometime when you have studying to 
do and feel blue, try the same trick. 
Take a spin in your movie-auto till you 
feel great, then throw in the clutch and 
picture yourself doing the lesson. Make 
it as funny again as youcan. Get Dick 
to tell you how he makes his funny. 
Great big pencil, the side of the world 
for a paper to do arithmetic on, you 
know, and you a little elf with great 
ears. Thenset yourself to work. Don’t 
stop to think about it. If you begin to 
slow down say ‘honk, honk’ and see an- 
other auto turning out for you to pass. 


that way, that after a bit you couldn’t 
| be hired to go back to your old way of 
| sitting and wishing you didn’t have the 
| thing to do.’ 

Jack drew a deep breath. ‘‘I know I 
' ean do it,’’ he said. ‘*Won’t Dick and I 
have some great old races !’’ 

And as they sped home in the dusk, | 
Jack sat very straight. He felt like a | 
new person, older and stronger than | 
before. 

‘*If your lessons really bother you, | 
”? said Tom | 





| as Jack hopped out at his own door. 


|} hand. Tom gripped it. 





‘Thanks, I certainly will,’’ said Jack, | 
looking Tom straight in the eyes. Then | 
with a sudden impulse he put out his | 
Neither spoke. | 
But both knew that for thema friendship | 
had started that meant help in accom- 
plishing, for the future, things that lay 
close to Jack’s heart. 


WAYS TO USE THE IMPETUS OF | 
THE STORY FOR CHARACTER | 
BUILDING | 

1. If children are interested, they could | 
make Record Charts of three kinds: 
(a) A school chart for keeping record 
time made by pairs or groups of 

boys of same age, in lacing shoes, | 


[Continued on page 77] 
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A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Your Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion——Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 
; . yes tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 
— =¥ After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 


rare omens Ask Your Druggist 
Ey Need Care. M-13 


will win 
for Murine when your Eyes 





MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 
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IFTY million Ingersolls have been made 
and sold since Robert H. Ingersoll’s ‘‘Yan- 
kee Contraption” first amazed the world at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, 


In the process of time, the first Ingersoll has 
evolved into 15 different Ingersoll watches, 
including jeweled models and the famous 
Ingersoll Radiolites that tell time in the dark. 


To commemorate the first quarter century 
of work the House of Ingersoll has had pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘“Time Telling Through 
the Ages” (Doubleday Page & Company, 
$3.00) the first complete book on the subject, 
296 pages of romantic authoritative history, 
interestingly written; attractively illustrated. 
See this book at stores showing the Ingersoll 
Anniversary Window Trim, or ask your Pub- 
lic Library, or write us. Robt. H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Si Watches 
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Vi acation Land of Perfect Summer Climate 


Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two thousand feet 
above the sea. Air scented with pine and balsam. Modern 
hotels in Algonquin Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, 
Kawartha Lakes and Timagami. A short, pleasant ride from Toronto, and 






907 Merchants Loan & 
hicago, 





you are in the midst of a charming summer playground. 
Fishing, boating, bathing, golf and the great out-of-doors. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


C. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “H” 


A. B. CHOWN, Desk “H” 
1270 Broadway 


Trust Bldg. 
= 7 New York, N. Y. @ 
5 =) 
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‘ever written has so affected the whole 
of @ people.”’ 


laid the foundations of American 


cess, 
is the the world’s best business book. 


beyond any calculation. 


method is by Correspondence. The 


Letters of warmest appreciation are 
ceived from students. For example:— 
“I am enclosing the last lesson of my 
course. As] finish it I find no words 
to express my thanks for thc help it 
has given me. Neither is it possible 
for me to tell how greatly it has en- 
larged my knowledge of the Word. 
The Bible means infinitely more to 
me because of this series of lessons.” 

AClergyman says: “I often mention in my 
sermons that a Correspondence Course from 
The Moody Bible Institute has been of far 
greater value to me than all my Bible and 
theeslogical work in college.” 


The Moody Bible Institute 


Dept. 4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘To every man who faces life with veal [ 
desire to do his part in everything, I appeal 
for a study of the Bible. No book of any kind 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
EN whose lives were shaped by the Bible 


dom. This marvelousBook has moulded 
earth’s loftiest characters. It meets the deep- 
est need and every need of every man. It 
charts the only path to real and lasting suc- 
It reveals man’s only way of salvation, and it 
Dig in it as for 
gold and you will secure treasure of value and extent 


Truly, as President Wilson says: “A man has deprived | Synthetic Bible Study 
himself of the best there is in the world who has deprived 
himself of intimate knowledge of the Bible.” 

Nothing is more needed in America today than Bible 
study, and for the great majority the most satisfactory Bible Doctrine 


Moody Bible Institute’s 
Correspondence Department 


had 6548 persons under instruction the past year in 
one or more of its eight different Correspondence 
Courses. More than 40 occupations and nearly as 
many ages and nationalities were represented. 
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Bible Study 
COURSES 


—a fasci study of the con- 
tents of the whole " 
in a class by iteelf.’’ 


lical in 
Tact re le Cae Chelation folthe 


Bible Chapter Summary 
the Bible. 


Introductory Bible Course 
—true to its name. 
Evangelism 
snoins zg jo modern evangelism 
Christian Evidences 
The Scofield Bible 
respondence Ce 


constantly re- | Szasrivisttosmavsece 


To really know the Bible 


is an education out of which gs the fullest 

and best development of one’s powers in any 

p recens Trained Bible students are in great 
lema: 

















for Christian service at homeanda’ > 
Whether in the home, church, school or the busi- 
ness w this training is of inestimable value. 


Enroll Now! 


You will be a personal pupil—time, place and 

amount of study under yout own control The 

prices are very low—much below cost. There 

je Sener — to gat than NOW. mead ee 
n at once fer Free Prospectus descri 

our eight Courses in detail. es: 





fF ™ = =MAIL THE COUPON TODAY= = = 


; THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 1 
Dept.4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 


Send me prospectus giving complete informa- 
B ti 
: on regarding your eight courses in Correspondence 4 
¥ 
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A Vacation That Was An 


Education 
(Continued from page 62) 


latter was not in eruption or even smok- 
ing. 

San Francisco, July 25th.—The City 
by The Golden Gate stood out in bold 
relief as the ferry churned its way 
across the beautiful bay. Went first to 
world-famed Golden Gate Park. Stood 
on the terminus of the Lincoln Highway 
and gazed out over the glorious Pacific. 
Visited the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
stopping on the return for a walk 
through the well-planned grounds of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Spent the evening in Chinatown. 

San Francisco, July 26th.—Took the 
ferry for Mt. Tamalpais, up which an 
engine, which made more fuss than any I 
ever saw, snorted and twisted its way 
over ‘‘The Crookedest Kailroad in the 
World.’’ Thesummit of this peak which 
stands sentinel over Golden Gate affords 
an indescribable view of some twenty- 
five cities, towns and villages, the inter- 
vening waters, mountains and landscape 
features. Saw a good jokeon the mem- 
bers of the profession in the paper to- 
day. Ten year old Dorothea came home 
from school and declared ‘‘Mother, I’m 
going to quit school and bea teacher.’’ 
‘**‘Why, how can you, you don’t know 
enough,’’ said her mother. ‘‘Know 
enough?’’ exclaimed the would-be teach- 
er. ‘‘You don’t have to know any- 
thing! All you have to do is to ask 
questions!’’ 

Yosemite Valley, July 27th.—I am not 
surprised that this seven-mile-long, one- 
mile-wide valley is historically famous. 
It is a bit of Paradise! Its sides are 
lined with bold cliffs, over which water- 
falls of rare beauty and tremendous 
height tumble to the floor of the valley. 

Enroute, July 28th.—Visited the oldest 
and tallest living things in all the world 
—the celebrated Big Trees. We motored 
through the trunk of one of these giants 
of the forest. Many of them are seventy- 
five to ninety feet around at the base and 
approximate 400 feet in height. Scien- 
tists estimate their age to be anywhere 
from 4,000 to 10,000 years. 

Enroute, July 29th.—Left San Fran- 
cisco on the morning train so as to gain 
the advantage of a daylight ride through 
the little known but remarkably beau- 
tiful Canyon of the Feather River—a 
five-hour moving picture. As the train 
emerged from the canyon and made its 
way across the level country, I overheard 
a woman say to her daughter, ‘‘ Florence, 
your father and I have been all over 
Europe, but I don’t recall that we ever 
saw a canyon of that length and beauty. ”’ 

Salt Lake City, July 30th.—Founded 
by a religious colony of a peculiar belief, 
the Mormon city naturally holds unusual 
interest for visitors. It. has the widest 
streets I ever saw, and was so clean it 
seemed as if a ‘‘Clean Up and Paint 
Up’’ campaign had just closed. The 
great organ in the Tabernacle has few 
rivals in the world and produced music 
which, positively, was beyond descrip- 
tion. After luncheon and a mid-conti- 
nental bath in ‘‘The American Dead 
Sea’’ (Great Salt Lake)—an exhilaration 
par excellence,—I was ready to continue 
my journey: 

Colorado Springs, July 31st.—I took 
my seat on the observation platform 
very early this fine morning because the 
train was to wind and twist its way 
across Colorado, over and through the 
great chain of the Rocky Mountains. 
The man who laid out this railroad didn’t 
miss an opportunity to give its passen- 
gers their money’s worth in scenic value. 
There are more mountains along this 
route between Salt Lake City and Colo- 
rado Springs than I thought there were 
in all creation. 

Enroute, August ist.—Before leaving 
‘*The Springs,’’ I motored to the sum- 
mit of our mest famous mountain—Pike’s 
Peak, 14,109 feet above sea level, an el- 
evation few of us attain in this life under 
ordinary circumstances—over the ‘‘The 
Highest Highway in the World.’’ Parts 
of four states—60,000 square miles of 
scenery—were visible. The peak of a 
mountain 160 miles to the Northwest, in 
Rocky Mountain National Park, was 
plainly outlined against the sky. Left 
Denver, the gate-city between the West 
and the East, on the late train. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Yellowstone 
National 
Park 


The “Camps” route in Yellow- 
stone has been “Old Faithful’ for 
more than a generation. “The Yel- 
lowstone Park Camps Company is a 
combination of the famous “Wylie 
Way” and Shaw & Powell. The 
complete Yellowstone tour (five days) 
costs only $45.00 for transportation, 
meals and lodgings. The railroads 
will offer reduced summer excursion 
fares to all Yellowstone Park en- 
trances which will provide stopovers 
at Salt Lake City for the convention. 
Plan to see Yellowstone this summer. 








Write for the Free Illustrated Booklet 





Yellowstone Park Camps Co. 
Livingston, Montana 



































Largest Institution in the World 
Treating Diseases Exclusively 
Probably as many as seventy out of every 
hund: people Save Piles or some other 
serious recta) discase. Experience proves 
that home-remedies do not cure Piles and 
that Surgery is Harsh and Dangerous, No 
matter what you havetricd without success 
—donot despair, you can have your 


Piles Cured Without Surgery 


Noknjfesnoscissors;no clamp and cautery; 
no “red-hot” iron; no lizature; nochloroform 
or other general anaesthetic, only 
By DR. McCLEARY’S 
Mild Serum-Like Treatment 
A success for twenty-three years and in 
more than 5,000 cases. 
THE KANSAS CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Says: 
Biche th choses, jdm and is tarye ina We do, pot hes- 
THESE BANKS ENDO VE 
Commonwealth National, Gate City tio: tional 
ental chance National, and fraders ational (all of 
Write today for Free book telling how to be 
cured of Piles easily and permanently. 
THE PARKVIEW 
1043 Paseo Kansas City, Mo. 


































Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

TON again. Easy, painicss, harmless. No Scars. klet free. 
ite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J.MAHLER, 424-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. L 


Holds FalseTeeth 
Firmly in Place 

















IFTED ON PLATE holds 
false teeth firmly in 























vents sore Gum pa 
gums, promotes mouth hy- i ——— ihn 
giene, i health end Ir 1 MARSONS Yi 
y i 
Dentists and Physicians, 
Dentz! Cupp'y Dealers and 
- $5c., 58¢, $i. If your drug- 
gist does not keep it send his 


name and a in stamps for 


Corega C Company, 
213 St, Clair Ave., N. W., Atmore 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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If Worriesof the ClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosp hate 


on your d mful ip a glass of water 
is ee retesbie oa mroediately beneficial. 
ists ina oY + + and readily assimilated 
forma to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
m has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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10 Cents Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little 
Wenger, Rengraon,, abe « rent to pay, ater ph fo 
‘olume, 

Tn Cour oxpense if itfailsto make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Illustrated ~ hemex tena Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles sold on EASY payments. 
Symphonola Records §<* pe ot list as ~ og song, 

rds. Playable ae any ny Phomomrab. 


Larkit Co, Desk SN 1 420, Buffalo, N. Y. 
I TRUST YOU 10 DAYS wonev 


Beautiful u seutrete stem fine human hair switch, naturally 
= wavy, 24 inches long, ON APPROVAL. 

Send a sample of your hair and receive a 

5.00 t po days or return. 

1 mbings made into 

8, $2. £0, Write for free Bea auty Book show- 

"y grade ha ir goods and toilet preparations. 

ANNA AYERS, Dept. 404, Wigs $9 

220 South State St., Chicago — - 
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School-Directed Home Gardens 


(Continued from page 42) 
MY VEGETABLE GARDEN 
Well, I think I have put ina very good | 


it, as I have learned to love the garden 
and canning too. It helps to cut down 
the high cost of living and everything 
is so fresh right from the garden, and 
I know we enjoy it so much more when 
we raise it ourselves. [had some diffi- 
culty as last spring heavy rains flooded 
my garden spot and it was getting late 
so I did not wait for the soil to dry out 
enough for the horses to plow it. I 
picked out patches where it had dried out 
a little and spaded these and planted 
them and so on until I had spaded the 
whole garden myself. I had no fertil- 
izer for it so when the dry spell came 
on it would lump up badly and was hard 
to work. I had to carry water in pails 
140 feet so as to water my garden. I 
raised many of my own plants such as 
tomatoes, cabbage, peppers, ete. I kept 
my garden free from weeds and thinned 
my plants when they were too thick. I 
had to sow many of my seeds two or 
three times over. I have many things 
left in my garden yet. I am tired but 
happy. 
Good-by until another year. 
‘This is a copy of a part of chis lad’s 
report of his garden: 
Size of plot—length, 68 ft., width 24 ft. 
Kind of soil—loam 
Kinds of vegetables grown—turnips, 
peppers, corn, cucumbers, beets, toma- 
toes, radishes, carrots, lettuce, cabbage, 
squash, onions. 
Income— 
Vegetables for home use $10.65 
Vegetables sold 24.35 
Vegetables canned and dried 21.85 





56.85 
Expenses 4,10 
Profit . 52.75 


The casual observer sees that, as a 
result of this plan of work, these chil- 
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summery, but I know I am better off for |} 











-2EE REGISTRATION 
Teachers Principals Superintendents 








We Are at Your Service 


Write us for enrollment card and information. The 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency and its five branch agencies 
offer you the opportunity to secure the Kind of position 
you want, in the Locality you want it and at the 
Maximum salary. 





ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 





ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


Wm. Rurrer, A.M., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A.M., Asst. Mer. 
W. S. Fry, B.S., Asst. Mgr. 


Specialists in Locating Teachers 


BRANCH AGENCIES 


CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
H. S. Stice, Mgr. John C 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


PORTLAND, ORE., 

Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
F. B. Reed, Mgr. 


. Epperson, Mgr. 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE WEST 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 
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dren have produced a large supply of fine 
vegetables but persons of understanding 
know that the by-products of such an 
undertaking can hardly be estimated. 
Not only have the children formed habits 
of industry and faithfulness and de- 
veloped a sense of responsibilty, but in 
the measuring and planning of their 
gardens they have made their arithmetic 
live; in the stories of their efforts, they 
have unconsciously been doing exercises 
in composition; in co-operating with 
other club members, they have learned 
team work. Moreover, contributing to 
the common good has awakened civic 
pride and interest in large problems. 
For, besides contributing to their own 
development and to the welfare of their 
families, have they not benefited their 
community, and added to the food pro- 
duction of the world? 


Primary Arithmetic Projects 
(Continued from page 36) 


group in the top row of the chart given 
just below answers the requirements. 


5&4= 

00 00 oo 00 
00 00 000 0000 
000 0000 0000 0000 
7 8 9 10 
oo 00 000 000 
000 000 000 000 
00 000 000 0000 


The knowledge gained in subtraction will, 
of course, aid greatly in the mastery of 
the addition combinations. 

There is no objection to letting each 
pupil use the chart as long as he needs 
It will circumvent the counting 
habit. looking at the chart is quicker, 
easier and more accurate than counting. 
Recalling the answer finally becomes 
easier than looking for it, hence the 
pupils pick up the number facts auto- 
matically. Best of all, they can use 
numbers rapidly and get accurate results 


(Continued on page 78) 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
@ in ing two sets # envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Wiese ards, 2 75 cents. 


for samples. 


























N. Ott Engraving Co., 1035 Chestnut “Stes Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Reconstruction lime 


Better BOYS and GIRLS 
Because of Better Schools 





Better Schools Begin 
With Better Toilets 





Perfection Indoor Chemical Closets 


FOR cANY UNSEWERED BUILDING 


patx CHEMICAL TOILET CORP. 522°" 
Catalog SYRACUSE, N.Y. § Waena’™ 
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Bessie Solves Vacation Problem 
A Vacation That Is More Than An Education, It Includes Profit and Pleasure. 





ARY Gordon's big brown eyes were moist as 
M she sat in her room at the Y. W. C. A.; read- 
ing a letter. 

It was early one Saturday afternoon last 
June, and the vacation season was drawing near. 

Mary and her chum, Bessie Davis, also a teacher at 
the Lincoln school, had planned an outing in the 
mountain country, west cf the turbulent Missouri. 

But the letter—a message from the old home—up- 
set her cherished plans for the summer. 

One paragraph of the letter read: 

The only hope for little Helen’s recovery lies in an 
operation by a specialist. We need $200 more to 
make up the amount required to send Helen to the 
hospital for treatment. 

Mary’s sole income was her salary, and now the 
slender fund, accumulated by dint of saving and deny- 
ing herself throughout the fall, winter and spring 
months must go. 


Pll Send Every Penny ! 


Little Helen means more to me than that. Maybe 
the specialist’s treatment will restore her to health. 

I’ll gladly forego the outing, much as I need a rest. 
I’ll do it! Decision was followed by 
action. 


Mary’s Last Dollar 


In the folds of a hastily written 
letter, addressed to her mother, 
Mary placed a check drawn for 
an amount that exhausted her sav- 
ings account at the First National 
Bank. Sealing and stamping the 
envelope, she dropped the letter into 
the mail box at the corner just as 
Bessie stepped from a street. car. 

‘‘Why ! what's the matter, Mary?’’ 
Bessie questioned. ‘‘You’ve been 
crying!”’ 

‘‘Cheer up, girlie,’’ Bessie said, 
soothingly, after Mary had told of 
her little sister’s illness. 


“‘We’re Going to Yellow- 


stone Just the Same’’ 

Bessie added, as she placed her 
arm around Mary’s waist. 

‘*We might as well think of going 
to London or Paris!’’ Mary replied. 
‘‘Going anywhere this summer is 
out of the question so far as I am 
coneerned,’’ she added. ‘‘As it is, 
I'll have to—well, I’ll have to take a position ina 
store or elsewhere!’’ 

‘*You’re not going to do anything of the kind!’’ 
was Bessie’s declaration. ‘*We’re going to Yellow- 
stone and other places this summer, and,’’ she added, 
‘*you may just as well start getting ready for a sight- 
seeing trip that will make your heart sing with glad- 
ness. ’’ 

For the moment Mary did not know what to say, 
but, finally, she said she could not think of imposing 
on Bessie’s generosity. 


And Then Bessie Unfolded Her Plan 


‘Our forthcoming trip to the Far West has three 
definite objects in view,’’ she said. ‘‘Oneis pleasure, 
the other is education, and the third is to earn money.’’ 

Here are Bessie’s words in outlining her plan to 
visit some of the scenic wonders of America: 

‘*Some time ago, I wrote to J. Henry Nortridge, 
proprietor of the North Ridge Brush Company at Free- 
port, Ill., requesting particulars in regard to an ad- 
vertisement I had seen in a widely-read journal. 

**I told Mr. Nortridge that I was anxious to in- 
crease my earnings, and outlined my plan, saying also 
that I expected you would join me in the venture. 

‘*Mr. Nortridge sent me the nicest kind of a letter 
and invited me to call at the Company’s Chicago 
Training School, now permanently established in the 
Republic Buiiding, that imposing structure at State 
and Adams streets, in the heart of the loop district. 

‘Well, I called at the school, and the manager ex- 
plained in detail the North Ridge plan of taking orders 
for household helps, by selling direct from maker to 
user. ‘‘After telling me about the factory and main 
office at Freeport, the manager taught me how to make 
an effective demonstration with sanitary mops, dusters 
and brushes, which, he showed me by testimonials, 
had been officially home-tested and approved by the 
Priscilla Proving Plant and by the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, conducted by two of the leading home 
magazines of America. 

‘“The manager of the training school described in 
detail Mr. Nortridge’s plan of training salespersons 
to become branch managers and home office executives. 

**Then and there I ordered two demonstrating out- 
fits, which came by express this morning.”’ 











By~ LOUISE Ro. eOMOULTON 
Started on $2.00 


‘* All that was required was a deposit of $2 on each of 
the outfits. ‘The manager told me that, if, on exam- 
ination, the articles in the compact traveling cases did 
not come up to the Company’s guarantee as to quality 
and workmanship, ov if I was not fully satisfied all I 
needed to do was to tell the express man to return 
the shipments to the factory. 

‘*Well, I examined the demonstrating outfits care- 
fully and critically. So did my mother. The articles 
were satisfactory in every way. They’re at our home 
now. I want you to come over right now to see them. 

*‘T wanted to keep the ordering of the outfits as a 
surprise for next week, but I just had to come over 
and tell you about them.’”’ 

Mary was silent.. Then she asked: 

‘But how am I, wholly unexperienced, to learn how 
to demonstrate these articles in a way that will per- 
suade people, utter strangers, to place orders ?”’ 

‘‘There’s no need to worry about that part of it, 
girlie!’’ Bessie replied, assuringly. ‘‘It’s been taken 
care of in apractical way: Each of the outfits includes 
a sales manual, called ‘The Trail A Salesman Travels.’ 





Courtesy of Burlington Railroad, 


“We're Going to Yellowstone Just the Same.” 


‘“*The manual was written by Mr. Nortridge, who, 
before he engaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of sanitary mops, dusters and brushes, was a 
salesman on the road and instructor for years in a 
widely known school of applied salesmanship. 

‘‘The little manual, into which Mr. Nortridge has 
compressed 15 years’ observation and study of the all- 
absorbing subject of specialty salesmanship, is full of 
practical information and inspiration. Its glowing 
message of sane optimism strikes‘fire and starts 
things. It——’’. 

**Let’s try it out right here at home,’’ Mary inter- 
rupted. ‘‘It will be good preparation for systematic 
work, and, besides, it will give us some ready money.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ Bessie agreed. ‘‘The first five days 
after the schools close for the summer are to be de- 
voted to demonstrating the North Ridge products in 
homes, offices, hotels, stores, shops, garages, hospitals 
and other public institutions !’’ 

The two teachers began their campaign in the busi- 
ness and residential districts and closed the first day 
with highly gratifying results. 


$152.00 Profit in 5 Days 


During the five days they placed orders for more 
than $300 worth of household aids. Their total profits 
in commissions amounted to $152, which were divided 
equally, giving each an average of $15 a day. 

**T called at several homes this morning,’’ Mary 
said, when she and Bessie met at dinner at the close 
of the first day’s canvass. 

‘The wife of a prominent dentist, who was the first 
on my list, welcomed my suggestions to use sanitary 
brushes in saving time and work at housecleaning 
time, and gave me an order that encouraged me to 
call at her husband’s office, nearby, where I sold an- 
other nice order. The doctor gave me the names of 
several of his professional friends and I placed orders 
for fountain bath and shampoo brushes and auto-clean- 
ing sets. 

**My best order was placed at a hospital, where the 
superintendent volunteered the welcome information 
that the North Ridge brushes met with the exacting 
requirements of the institution; and he assured me 
that I could count on future orders. I secured an or- 
der for $60 worth of mops, dusters, and brushes, in- 
cluding an auto-cleaning set, and a number of brushes 


for use in the operating room and in the laboratory. 


The Most Amusing Experience 


I had was ina fashionable boarding house on the 
Avenue. The proprietoress told me she was too busy 
to look at the things in my case as her cooks and 
waitresses had ‘walked out,’ and that she and her 
daughter were left alone to prepare luncheon for 40 
persons. 

‘*There was just one thing to do,’’ Mary continued, 
‘‘and that was to offer to assist with the meal. My 
training in Domestic Science stood me in good stead, 
and the three of us ‘achieved a culinary triumph’—at 
least, that is what one of the guests, the society edi- 
tor of the morning newspaper, termed it; and, in addi- 
tion, I placed a large order.”’ 


“Tell Me About Your Experiences !”’ 


Bessie reported that she had occupied herself prin- 
cipally in the residential part of town. 

‘-I did not find it difficult to gain a hearing in any 
of the homes I visited,’’ she said. ‘‘Most of the wom- 
en I interviewed were familiar with the North Ridge 
brushes and liked them. 

““One woman, who had recently 
moved into a new house, ordered a 
full assortment of brushes, also a 
combination bath outfit, a mop, three 
dusters and an auto-cleaning set for 
the family car. 

‘*At the big hotel I interviewed 
the chef, the head porter, and the 
housekeeper. It did not take long 
to convince them that the use of 
North Ridge articles would save 
time and labor in the various de- 
partments of the house, and they 
each placed orders, and asked me to 
return for more later in the season. 


In Addition to the Money 
I Earned 


*‘T learned a great deal about hu- 
man nature. One thing that I 
proved to my own satisfaction is 
that a smile is met by a smile and 
that enthusiasm is contagious. 1 
al ie. also learned that the foundation of 
‘ag™ confidence is satisfaction. ’’ 

| The following Wednesday, after 

they had delivered the articles to 

their customers, found Mary and 
Bessie in the cnair car of a west-bound train. They 
stopped off in nine cities and towns in Illinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska, and in three weeks and two days they 
earned sufficient money in commissions from the sale of 
North Ridge products to pay all expenses on the trip 
to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo; Salt Lake City 
and seven days in Yellowstone National Park. 

Returning homeward they stopped off in Chicago, 
where they replenished their wardrobes. 


“The Trip Was Interesting” 


Miss Gordon said, as she exhibited an album filled 
with snapshots of the various places she and Miss 
Davis had visited. ‘‘We demonstrated and sold our 
goods because we believed in them, as well as in the 
Company werepresented. We were enthusiastic, and, 
I might add, had full confidence in ourselves.’’ 

‘“‘No,’’ Miss Davis said, ‘‘we had no previous ex- 
perience in demonstrating this or any other line of 
household helps, nor can we lay claims to being ‘nat- 
ural born saleswomen.’ Mary and I enjoyed every 
moment of our trip to the Wonderland of the West. 
So much, in fact, that if the opportunity offers, we’ll 
repeat the outing this summer, when we may take a 
trip to the Pacific Coast and visit the Islands.”’ 


More Than 350 Teachers 


and students in universities, colleges and normal schools have proved 
Mr. Nortridge’s plan to make money easily and quickly by identifying 
themselves with the North Ridge sales organization. Mr. Nortridge 
expects to engage several hundred teachers and fully 1,000 students 
for the vacation period drive this summer, 

Full information of the campaign will be sent to readers of Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, without charge or the least obligation. 
All you need to do is to send a letter, post card or the coupon here- 
under, and you will receive particulars of a plan that has put money 
into the purses of hundreds of women all over the United States in 
the last six years, . 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH COMPANY 
258 Clark Avenue, Freeport, III. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, partic- 
ulars of the North Ridge 1920 vacation period cam- 
paign. : 





(Give street number, P. O. box, town, and state) 
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Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just 
to as I have done Jay over 





for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 


cures, shields or eS, you ever tried 


without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted pape them all—you have 
not tried m ly and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
ing to send —_ absolutely 
= It is > wonderful yet simple 
home eae renee relieves youalmost 
ope the pain; it removes the 
— of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity pre. pears—all this while 
Ia are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
é ust ped your wom and ‘promptly in 
‘airyfoot w: ou prom! n 

plain sealed envelope, Write today” 
ff Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. — inn 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 
These Ugly Spots. 
There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling ashamed of 


your les, as Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
"gun remove these homely spots. 

















get an ounce of Othine—double strength—from 
rates and apply alittle of it night and morning and 
you should soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 

to disa; , while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
is that more than one ounce is needed to com- 

» SE the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this is 
sold under guarantee of money back ,if it fails to remove 
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Ear Drum Co. fhe) 28 Adelaide St... Detroit. Mich. 


Localized and Vitalized Civics 
(Continued from page 28) 

If boys and girls are trained to conduct 
a public meeting, mastering the elements 
of parliamentary usage, we shall soon 
have more effective annual school meet- 
ings and other meetings than we have 
to-day. The average man or woman in 
the average community to-day does not 
know how to call a meeting to order, 
does not know how to put motions, does 
not know how to write up the minutes in 
approved form. Men and women to-day 
in our boasted democracy are really 
afraid to stand up ina public meeting 
and state their convictions on pubilc mat- 
ters. Let us:remedy this condition, of 
which certainly we have no reason to be 
proud, by training our boys and girls to 
speak well in public, to make motions, 
and to carry on all the ordinary work of 
a public meeting. 

Correlate with this society civics work 
practical training in the use of reference 
books, Pupils will need to be shown 
how to use books, magazines, and news- 
papers to find material for debates, or 
other information. The habit of doing 
this competently should be fixed during 
elementary school years. Children 
should learn how to use tables of con- 
tents, indexes, guides to literature. cy- 
clopedias, etc. Many a high school pupil 
has to lean totally on librarians for lack 
of such knowledge. Every school library 
should have a copy of Robert’s ‘‘ Rules 
of Order,’’ the State ‘‘ Blue Book,’’ the 
‘*World Almanac,’’ the ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the County Board,’’ and other books of 
like character. The teacher ean often 
set problems and the pupils will be in 
terested in solving them. To illustrate: 
How many amendments may there be to 
a motion? When the chairman puts the 
question to vote in what order does he 
do this if the original question has been 
amended? Find the answers in Robert’s 
**Rules of Order.’’ For some very stim- 
ulating and useful questions that will 
provoke thought and develop the habit 
of research, consult Gillan and Hewitt’s 
‘*Essentials of Civil Government.’’ In 
addition, there is not a school that can 
afford to be without a good daily paper, 
or a good weekly current events journal, 
and both should be taken if possible. 
They will constitute the most valuable 
of textbooks for correlating current 
events and civics, an undertaking that 
should receive as much time as can pos- 
sibly be spared to it each week. 

A second article on ‘‘Localized and 
Vitalized Civics’’ will discuss the prob- 
lem ‘‘Applying Ideas of Government,’ 


liminated as useless encumbrances in ele- 
mentary school study of the subject. In 
addition it will present ‘‘Twelve Teach- 
ing Suggestions” of a practical sort, and 
a series of questions by which the suc- 
cess of any teacher of civics may be 
tested; and it will contain a bibliography 
of books that have proved useful either 
as basic texts or as volumes to be used 
for reference work and correlation. 


Interior Decoration 
(Continued from page 25) 


In the decoration of this little model 
for a living room, we have adhered to the 
color schemes planned for first and second 
grade classes, as discussed in the first 
article on Costume Design (January 
issue). Our schemes are limited to the 
use of one intense color (red, yellow, blue, 
green, orange or violet) in combination 
with any one, two or three of the neu- 
tral tones (black, white and gray.) 





A national bureau of censorship and 
selection of motion pictures for churches, 
schools, colleges, and community centers 
has been organized in New York City. 
The new bureau will be called the 
Committee of Research, Review and Rec- 
ommendation, with affiliations and head- 
quarters with the American Educational 
Motion Pictures Association, at 69 West 
Ninetieth Street. The committee will 
view existing motion pictures, compiling 
a recommendation list for churches and 
other institutions of the country, outside 
of the theaters, and will formulate 
standards for the future production of 
pictures for these ihstitutions. It is a 
co-operative committee, composed of 
representatives from leading religious, 





educational, and welfare organizations. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and will list the topics that should be e- | 














6,000 More People 


Every Day Start Saving Teeth in This Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


There is a new, scientific tooth paste 
used on millions of teeth today. You see 
them everywhere—glistening teeth, con- 
spicuous for their beauty. 

Leading dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. Over 6,000 people 
daily, on the average, write us for a trial 
tube, 

Soon or late all careful people are bound 
to join these users. But this is to urge 
you to learn at once what this new meth- 
od means. 


To End the Film 


The purpose is to end the film—that 
viscous film which coats the teeth and 
causes most tooth troubles. 

You can feel this film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. The 
tooth brush dces not end it. So month 


Watch Your 


Get this free tube and let your mirror 
show you Pepsodent effects. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin pos- 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has now found a 
harmless activating method. And now 


Pepsaodent 


The New Day Dentifrice 








The scientific film combatant 
now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere and supplied by 
druggists in large tubes. 


after month it remains there, causing stain 
and tartar and decay. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
All these troubles are constantly increas- 
ing, despite the wide use of the tooth 
brush. And film is the major reason. 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a way to combat film. Able 
authorities have proved its efficiency by 
countless careful tests. 

It is now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent—a tooth paste which meets 
every dental requirement. Anda 10-Day 
Tube is being offered to let everyone see 
what it does. 


Teeth Whiten 


this efficient film combatant can 
day applied. 


be every 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as fixed film 
disappears. 


Compare this new-day method with the 





old. Then let the clear results decide 
what is best for you and yours, Cut out 
the coupon now. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept, 271, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to tis Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Shoulc Have. 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge aY oung Wife Shoulg Have. 
Rieti a Her Daughter 
in one volume, a Mother Should impart to q 
$2.25 pestp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Writefor--Othcr People’s Opinions’*and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BWRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course 
| Detaila FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo 


ENTERTAINMENTS; 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for] 


all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 
full of new ideas for teach- 








etc. For all ages and occasions. 














Large catalog Free. Every | ers and ote ote, 370 pages 
‘eacher f plans. and sugges- 
| T. S. ISON & CO. fons atLUeFRA ATED. 


Price 
































HOME GARDENING 


FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


E will send Free to any teacher two little Book-’ 

lets, ‘‘Rules for Growing Flowers” and ‘‘Making 

a Vegetable Garden,” together with a Home 
Gardening” Catalog for School Children, with 15 colored 
and 15 type pages of Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, Hardy 





Plants, House Plants, Berries, ete. As all articles are 
very inexpensive any child can for a few cents start a 
Home Garden. 

Commission Paid to Teachers for Taking Orders and 
Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. All orders must 
come through a teacher. 

Children should not miss seeing this lovely little 
Catalog with colored illustrations—We will send as many 
copies as can be used to advantage in any school. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 

















Junior Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for: for70- age book onStam. 
Care.” It tells how I 





| DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 


Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES S TAMMER uw. 
More 


——— Stuttering, 
ved Sr poring. “BoC for 20 years. 


Senden NX. rene. 006 Bogue 





COTTON DUCK | 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 

PLEASE SEND US 


your iInouES/Stammerers and Stutterers 


Luther 0. Draper We have the books that cure. Books used by BEST 
Shade Co. Teachers and Students. GYMNASTICS OF THE VOICE, 

SPICEI_AND, INDIANA | $1.50. SPEECH HESITATION, $1.15. 

EDGAR S. WERNER & C0., 43 East 19th St., New York City 


Re-education the key. This marvelous method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth-while book 
—*‘HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” Mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents, The Hatfield|Institute, 109N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill, 
































TEACHERS CAN MAKE 


$1800 TO $5000 OR MORE YEARLY 


ae AND SELLING GIBSONS—ALL OR SPARE TIME 


Big field open for teachers. Splendid opportunities for either sex in every 





locality for private and class instruction and for the sale of Gibson Instru- | 
ments, Gibsons have “‘made’”’ many a teacher, professionally and financially. 
Unusual opportunities constantly open for mén and women. Our plan makes | 
instruments easily available. ‘Terms to Students as low: as $5.00 down and | 
$3.00 monthly. Mandolin, Guitar, Tenor Banjo or Guitar Banjo sent on ap- 
proval. Liberal allowance on old instruments in exthangé for Gibsons. 
Write for details. A. C. Brockmeyer, St. Louis, Mo., Teacher and Director, 
writes: “*Will do $10,000 this year ; did $7,000 last year’, C. A. Le ge 2g 
Teacher, Sioux City, Ia., writes: $4, 500 gross business for the year’’ 

Place, Jr., America’s" Greatest Mandolin Virtuoso, Star Sdloist for Vietor 
Talking Machine Co., UNQUALIFIEDLY ENDORSES GIBSONS. 


Exclusive Features That Make Gibsons Matchless 


‘The wonderful new Gibson violin construction: has set the whole Mandolin 
and Guitar World talking. Stradivarius arching---scientific graduation from 
thickness at center to thinness at rim, securing strength--sensitiveness--free 
vibration of entiré sounding board. Tilted neck, high bridge with extension 
string bolder, secusing. in: string ReUDe. "vibrates. a 
larger me ndipg board, producing a volume of tone never before re- 
alized. nforéed, nonwarpab ie nec ~-elovated guard, te or 
finger wr ~eeay acti ~adjustable s en gig t bri over- 

coming sharping of strings in u; upper po: 


MAKE MONEY BY GIBSON PLAN 
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GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR CO. 5 












344 Parsons St. ‘ 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. DO BUSINESS ON OUR CAPITAL 
Gentlemen: Without obligation. * The Gibson Plan makes it easy.. Y6u becdme our agent, We 
send me free book, complete Catalor, § . furnish stock, pay fee advert sing. pe protected territory 
free treatise, also information about 4 and ge make the Goods paid for when, 


the Wm. Place, Jr., book and instru Sto those. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Modern Mandolin Orchestra 


(Continued from page 29) 


technique. Then I would always manage 
to keep at least a few steps ahead of my 
pupils. Above all things, J would be cer- 
tain that I could impart to the pupils the 
actual knowledge and understanding of 
music, which is absolutely essential to 
proper progress, no matter what instru- 
ments are used. (I certainly hope that 
no one will gain the impression that I 
advocate music instruction by any per- 
sons save those fitted to teach the prin- 
ciples of the subject properly and com- 
prehensively. My point in this article is 
that fretted instruments are the easiest 
to teach, and the easiest medium for the 
young student, and any musician can 
qualify to teach them. There is there- 
fore a field-open to hundreds of grade 
and primary school teachers, whose 
musical education fits them to qualify at 
least for elementary mandolin orchestra 
work. ) 

The entire first lesson for young pupils 
should usually be devoted to imparting 
an understanding of tone production, and 
such elementary items of science and 
theory as may be absorbed by the young- 
sters. Next practise the proper method 
of using the right hand, for one of the 
worst pitfalls of the novice is the ease 
with which he may fall into the wrong 
way of using the pick. 

The published class instruction meth- 
ods thoroughly cover the ground, and if 
proper attention is given to all the 
items instructors will be surprised at the 
progress made by their protégés. 

Here area few points for the teacher 
to bear in mind, important even though 
they have no direct bearing on technic or 
music appreciation. It is always advis- 
able to have the class meet in aroom by 
itself. Have pupils sit on chairs of the 
proper height. See that every pupil sits 
correctly, holding his instrument cor- 
rectly. Never allow slovenly atti- 
tudes. Pleasing stage deportment is one 
of the essentials of mandolin orchestra 
work—there is no prettier picture thana 
group of boys and girls sitting in uni- 
form position, heads erect, playing some 
of the simple yet very melodious and 
harmonious exercise-orchestrations that 
are available for such work. Children 
should memorize their music and never 
be allowed to play in public behind music 
stands. These detract from the effec- 
tiveness of both the stage picture and 
the playing. 

As pupils develop, a quantity of good 
literature is available, both popular and 
classical. Chamber music of the high- 
est grade, provided by various publish- 
ers, is a style of ensemble that is re- 
markably well adapted to fretted instru- 
ments. Among publishers who provide 
mandolin orchestra music and instruction 
methods are Carl Fischer, Cooper Square, 
New York; Gibson Mandolin-Guitar 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Walter 
Jacobs, 8 Bosworth Street, Boston; and 
H. F. Odell & Company,165 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 

Fretted instrument musicians maintain 
one of the largest of professional organ- 
izations, the American Guild of Man- 
dolinists and Guitarists. ‘This organ- 
ization has perfected ‘‘Standards of At- 
tainment’’ which are in use by its mem- 
bers all over theeountry, so that pupils 
have the benefit of a standardized course 
of study, and may receive diplomas from 
the organization upon completion of pre- 
scribed work. Sample copies of the 
course of study, with sample examination 
questions used by the teachers and any 
other information desired, will be fur- 
nished free of charge upon application to 
Mr. W.-B: Griffith at the headquarters 
of the organization, 488 Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta, Georgia. The writer, if 
addressed in care of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, would likewise be pleased 
to give assistance to any teachers who 
desire to investigate the merits of the 
mandolin orchestra as a school organ- 
ization: I'am-positive that no teacher 
who takes up the work will ever regret 
the step. ~ 


What a beautiful world this would be 
if evéryone would resolve to say only 
pleasant things of one another. 
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Civilians Buy] 
Army Raincoats 


from Govt. Contractors 

far below actual value 
because the Army 
no longer has need 
of them. 


The one type of rain- 
coat accepted by the 
Govt. as sanitary as 
well as waterproof. 
NO WET CAN GET 
THROUGH— hermetic- 
ally cemented, inter- 
fitting fly front (triple 
protection) ; adjustable 
fastenings around 
wrists; storm collar 
with storm tab; pock- 
ets with extra slit to 
reach inner garments with- 
out opening raincoat. (@) 
MOISTURE CAN FORM 
INSIDE COAT — ventila- 
tion holes in back concealed 
by extra yoke, giving cape 
effect. As ne tae » $8. 50 
postpaid, insured 
Outside the U. s.. $9.00. 
Ladies’ Models made of 
thesame materials, $10.00, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Raincoats, 
same material, sizes 6 to 16 years..-.......000 $6.75 
Officers’ Double - Breasted Models 
with inverted ales down back and all-around belt with | pasties 


nvertable collar; patch se with flaps: wrist 


co 
i ttoi 
rite buckles: arid —s . « (Postpaid, insured) $13 50 















—— ee — a a 
When ordering, “wie price and state chest sosalienbeannt. If 
not entirely satisfactory, money refunded without question, 


THE PEERLESS CO., N.1.2. (Govt. Contractors) 
80 Branford Place, Newark, N. J. 

















Keep the New Edison Amberola— Edison’s 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only an .00. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear itin your own home before you decide. 
Only $1.00 down. Write today for our New 
Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 2663 Edison Blk., Chicago 


DO YOU WANT CASH? 


We pay the highest prices for platinum, dia- 
monds, watches, old or broken jewelry, old 
gold, silver, magneto points, old false teeth, 
War Bonds and Stamps—anything of value. 
Mail them to us today. Cash by return mail, 
Goods returned in 10 days if you’ re not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 
243 Lennox Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 10, Dover, Ohio 


AMIN 


publications sent free. Address FIRST CHURCH, 
Cer. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 































, Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
i 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
b» 15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


A wonderful little Book of money- 
Me E: making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
ro the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
WRITERS Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 
PRESS, Dept. 27, Auburn, N.Y. 
HEAVEN AND HELL 

Sweden ‘3 t work, 400 15. cents 

Pastor, Landenberger: Wintos Plesk eerie aoe 
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—like rubbers 
in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro- 

tects the children by 

soothing irritated and 

tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness, 

Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and brings 

quick relief. 


30c atyour druggist's. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 





for Coughs & Colds 
FACTORY -T0 -RIDER 





SAVES YOU MONEY 


to you on appre 
aa 80 days trial, actual riding test. 
Mit EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance et gh r Special Fac- 


 tory-to-Rider 
ps svete, part parts and 





” TIRES, lamps 
suppliesat Aa 
Do not abicycle, tires, or sun- 
dries until you get our big freo 
Ranger catalog, low prices and 


— terms, A postal brings every 






Bloctrie 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Rococo MEA Dept. W23, Chicago 





| SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1. 00 - What every young husband and 





Every young wife should know 
Postpaid ° ae every parent should know 
Mailed Jn a plain oth nding 320 pages—maty illust 














Table of contents, & commendat on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bido., Ph Philadelphia 
Send at once for FREE prospectus. 


FREE Get posted now for the coming 


Spring, Summer, Fall. ‘ood pri ces 

For hetarees of Kinds of BaPrE PRI of 

INSECTS for collections. i abst alfa = fi) 
SINGLAT price list, instructions, 


AIR, Dealer in bee, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 


ato 





@ Crooked Spines 
:. Made Straight 


WM evolly VelotMold 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 

iffe-cd far’many 
nd-nwaswabsolutely .. . 

und relief. A maint 

helpless, unable to 

rise fromshis chair; was rid: 

ing horseback ‘and. playing 

tennis within @ year. A little 

child, paralyzed, was playing 

abdut the house after wearing 

a’ Philo “Burt. Appliance. 3 

; yeeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 30,000 cases the past !7 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 


ase. . There’‘is no 
reason wh 9u should’ not ac- 
cept our offer. _The.photographs 
show how light, cool, .élastic 
and easily adjusted the 

Philo Burt Appliance is— 

Kohn mune tledcias slam dacyertmncels 

rt 


your. own 


spine owes it 

to investigate t ly: 

Price within reach ‘of. all. 

Send For Our Free Book 

If you will describe -the.case 

it wil! aid us ‘in 

definite information at 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO: 

[297 Rekt Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y 








Principles of Health 
(Continued from page 71) 


dressing, doing any other special 
task. Cards for mothers to sign | 
vouching for time spent could also | 
ba prepared at school. 

(b) A home chart as record of time | 
spent on all tasks. 

(c) A home chart as record of tasks 
simply accomplished daily without 
reminder from parents. (This has 
already proved a boon to parents. ) 

2. Reward Cards for parents to use 
may be made as follows: Ten white 
cards, five blue cards, three red, one pink 
(nineteen cards in all). 


parents can give the child a white card. 
Special acts of self-control, of cheerful 
willingness to do something, of bearing 
disappointments bravely, should also be 
rewarded by one or more cards according 
to the parents’ estimate of the merit of 
the act. 

Ten white cards are exchanged for one 
blue card. The same white cards can 
then be earned again, and again ex- 
changed for a blue one. .When five blue 
ecards have been won in this way, they 
are exchanged for a red one. If this 
process seems fairly long, the parent can 
stop there and let the red card meana 
special privilege or small treat. Then 
the child starts earning the white ones 
again. 
only sixteen. 

The set of nineteen simply makes the 
waiting for the special treat (won by the 


the winning of ten white cards and five 
blue cards all over again for each red 
card. If desired, the parents could allow | 
the teacher to send home a white card 
for special merit at school, to be added 
in with those won at home. This little 
device has brought peace to harassed 
mothers. Cards can be forfeited and paid 
back for failures to do special things, or 
for special acts that are to be discour- 
aged 

But the greatest care should be taken 
| to keep the whole matter on a business 
| basis and avoid all reproach or nagging. 
The card forfeited is consequence enough 
and the relaxed atmosphere is the object 
sought. The parent sympathizes and | 
comforts, but doesn’t excuse. 

Not the least benefit of this system is 
the opportunity for development of a 
sense of receiving justice and fair deal- 


sistence, entirely unsuspected by the 
parents. 

It is worth while allowing the child to 

put a value upon some acts of merit as 
well as to help decide how many cards 
shall be forfeited. After a forfeit, extra 
opportunities can wisely be allowed for 
winning them back. Here efforts not 
usually asked for could be encouraged. 
It serves in a happy way to impress the 
undesirability of the act that caused the 
forfeit. 
In the matter of not excusing a-child 
for a well-won forfeit about which the 
child has no doubt of his deserts, firmness 
and absolute justice from the parent will 
be subconsciously appreciated and ap- 
proved of by the child, however he may 
protest at the time. He is really learn- 
ing to trust and depend upon the parent 
and also to trust and depend upon the 
justice of God, about whom his ideas 
grow from home experiences. ‘Such con- 
fidence goes far to establish and main- 
tain a poise of spirit that contributes 
vitally to health. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITTEN WORK 


If I Could Do Just What I Want Most. 
The Best Picture in My Own Movie 
Machine. 

The Things I Don’t Like to Do. 

Why I Ought to Want to (some acts 
the child dislikes). 

My Funny Movie of Myself (doing 
some unwelcome task; like an animated 
cartoon). 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


P | 
For every task done without reminder, 


pink card) a little longer, as it requires , 


ing. Often a sense of injustice, though | 
mistaken, undermines vitality by its per- | 


_— Lawton 
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Not So Bad this Month 


For the first time in the expense 
| fails to produce anxiety and wrinkles. “It’s the first time,” 
“the figures haven’t given me a horrid 


many months account 





the 


This set of cards would include ! 


' young housekeeper says, 
! feeling.” 
What a lot of money and time she has wasted on things to eat, 
and especially desserts, when Jell-O would have helped her out. 
| Millions of American women, including teach- 
ers, understand just how Jell-O helps them out. To 
any who do not we shall be glad to send a copy of 
| the 1920 Jell-O Book which contains fuller informa- 
tion on this important point than any published 


heretofore. 





Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Straw- 
| berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Cherry, 
| and is sold by all grocers and dealers. 

| THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 

Le Roy, N..Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Duplicator [How to Get Rid of Moies 











thirty days free | . 
ae - te “y he at A simple, safe home treatment— 
Q 2achers. P : 
Write for catalog ©, | 15 years’ success in my practice, 
giving size and our | Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 


Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
: WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
= Perth Amboy, 


4M free trial offer. 
HEKTOGKAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO, 




















46 Murray St., N.Y. City N. J. 
DEED, MELLOW, SOULFUL - AS We write mu 
VIOLINS Beatin ree: ac Write The Words For A Song i. 
USTAV HENNING, 226°13TH ® age MIAMI, FLORIDA. | Chester Music Co., 920% Missinan 5 oan? qabiect a 





PUM POMS ae reese 
‘ . 





T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what |, , 

you should weigh ! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be asource |O% 


of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As: 
You Can Weigh exactly 


what you Should 


sure as sunrise f 





(Original illustrations, 
would add interest. ) 


however crude, 


NOTE—The authors would be glad to mail upon 
request a list, with prices, of theirother writings 
that aim to help mothers to secure the health, happi- 
ness and character development of their children, 
and to help teachers in their efforts to co-operate 
with the mother in order to secure her co-operation 





in turn,“ Address Mrs. W. Francis Hyde, 1142 Eoff 
Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 





by following a few-simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, |” 
for what I have done for 92,000 women I can do for you. Are you too |p 
> s > | at 
fleshy? Areyou too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. ae 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in |mer , 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. |B 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. | 
No Drugs—No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as | 
Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache | 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness | 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don't 
wait—you may forgetit. I will send you FREB my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints, 

Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I!inois. 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 
our training camps have conditioned our men, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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J. L. ENGLE COMPANY 





Engle’s Individual Outline Maps 


accurately made by an EXPERT 

in Outline Maps. Printed on good 
paper and put up in Pads of FIFTY 
Duplicates. Best time of the year for 
using Individual Maps in Tests and 
Reviews or for Exhibition purposes. 
All maps 9/4 x 11% except where other- 
wise noted. 

Six Continents; British Isles; Civil 
War; New England States; Middle At- 
lantic States; Central States, E. Div.; 
Central States, W. Div.; Southern States, 
E. Div.; Southern States, W. Div.; 
Pacific and Mountain States. United 
States and World 814 x12%. All above 
45c per Pad. Ten pads or more by 
Express 40c Pad. United States 12x18, 
90c Pad. ‘Ten or more pads 80c pad, 
POSTAGE EXTRA. Weight a pound 
to a pad. Send P. O. Order, Draft or 
Express Money Order. 


, Bow 49, BEAVER, PA. 


RY eccactaly. HIGH GRADE MAPS 
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Here is our New Style E. D. L. Phonograph—the latest i 


The lightest, most durable and compact practical phonograph ever produced. It is beau- 
tifully finished, tonearm black japanned, nicke] winding crank,accurately constructed, 
smooth running spring motor, which plays 2 to 3 records at one winding, speed regue 
New improved sound 
diaphragm, which makes perfect reproductions of all kinds of music— 
band pieces, talking pieces, instrumental, orchestra, vocal, etc. 
Up to7 in. and plays 
them properly. This 
machine is simply , 
Will 
give you more entertainment than anything youeverowned. Strong 


lator, stop lever and felt-covered turn table. 


PlaysAnyDiscRecor 


‘wonderful—not to be compared with any other of this kind. 


and durable, Small and compact with no parts to get out of order. 


EVERY MACHINE REGULATED ano TESTED 


before it leaves the factory and guaranteed in every wa: 


y- A 
real phonograph, not a toy, yet small and light enough to be 
carried to camps, excursions, etc. Gives a clearness and vol- 
ume of tone not surpassed by most high-priced instruments. 





TESTIMONIAL Cerro Gordo, N. C,, Bept. 13, 1918, 
Dear Company—I have just today received my Phono~ 
grspb—end must tell you for » fact 1 am sure more than delighted with it, Many, 
many thanks for your honesty. 1 remain your friend ti:! death, 

Mrs. Fannie Bogers, Cerro Gordo, N. C. 


FREE TO YOU-SEND NO MONEY ;::: 


pame and we will send you 24 of our Art Pictures to dispose 
of on special offer at 25ceach. Send us the $6 you collect and 
for your trouble we will send this new improved E. D. L. 
Phonograph and a selection of 6 records, free for your 
trouble. You can dispose of pictures and earn this great . 
machine and the records in a few hours’ time, Address 











E. D. LIFE, 337 W. Madison St., 3723 CHICAGO 











box with mica 








Wanted ° Men and Women Teachers 
For Interesting Vacation Work 


If you are unable to travel, we will give yo 


friends and superintendents 


service to your fellow teachers can be brought about by the sale of 


Public School Methods—New Edition) 


A Substantial Guarantee Offered. 


pensable professional help at your county institute and among your teacher friends. 
Write for our Free Brochure which tells what your teacher 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc., Dept. 11, 104S0. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






A genuine opportunity to travel, earn good money and render good 








u an opportunity to represent this indis- 







are doing in this work. 











OLD DL DOO 


_— 





WANTED 


to start and all railway fare pai 


Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers 
in our regular sales organization and are paying 


tions who can start earliest and work longest. 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation wide organization, will have openings for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 


$150 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. G, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
CLL LLL OLS SSIS IS SS SIVI ISPS ISSO OOOororomrora 





Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


d? 


good business training. These positions are 


—DBDDIDDLILID DD DD II 





A few experienced teachers are wanted 


_ July and August? That is the average 
the ages of 24-38 who took advantage of 
pay your railroad fare and a salary. 


Capitalize Your Tea 


and watch your income grow. 





Help Your Nation Speed Production 


By Spending a Profitable Vacation 


Chicago corporation for the summer vacation 


ching Experience 
Gain a Valuable Training in Business 
. Pleasant Travel During the Summer 


Write today for details, and state in first letter 
our age, education and experience and the date you will be available. Address 
box 9, F. H. Pulfer, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


as special representatives by a.large 
riod. Will you take $500 for 
of the 100 woman teachers between 
this opportunity last summer. We 








A Vacation That Was An 
Education 
(Continued from page 72) 


Enroute, August $8d.—Breakfasted in 
the enormous station at St. Louis, which 
they told me was the largest in the 
world when completed, and had just time 
enough to drive down town and view the 
old block at the Court House from which 
slaves were sold in the early days and 
make my train for Cincinnati. 

At Home, August 4th.—Coming through 
the Alleghenies in West Virginia this 
morning there were so many tunnels it 
seemed asif the train was playing hide- 
and-go-seek with the sun. The ride 
through the romantic Blue Ridge moun- 
tains was very picturesque. Glimpsed 
the top of the Washington monument and 
the great dome of our National Capitol 
building as the train passed through 
Washington, and caught good views of 
Baltimore, Wilmington and Philadelphia 
as the train hustled me homeward. Have 
had a wonderful trip, gained ten 
pounds, lost my mental weariness and 
physical tiredness, regained my appetite 
and sleep like a boy. In one way the 
trip has been expensive and in another 
it hasn’t, because money which might 
have been spent on relatively unimpor- 
tant things paid for the most of it. A 
new world, so to speak, has been opened 
tome. I did not realize that our West 
was so great, so wonderfully attractive, 
so fascinatingly beautiful. Like Gene- 
vieve Henry, not only will I be a better 
teacher, but new pleasure, enjoyment 
and understanding will be mine. 


Primary Arithmetic Projects 
(Continued from page 73) 


before they have mastered the combina- 
tions, and so can undertake projects that 
would otherwise have to follow a long 
dull grind of abstract drill. Proof that 
the groups actually do make a vivid pic- 
ture in the pupils’ minds is found in the 
habit some of them develop when doing 
subtraction problems without the chart. 
They can be seen raising the hand and 
putting it over an imaginary group of 
spots as if to cover or remove the part 
they are subtracting. I have never seen 
evidences of definite imagery by any 
other method of objective presentation. 

Above 12 it is doubtful whether the 
average pupil gets a mental picture of 
the groups that is clear and definite 
enough to be used in this manner. But 
the spots are useful for objective demon- 
stration of the facts, both in addition and 
multiplication, and the device serves as 
a good adding machine to use before the 
combinations have been thoroughly mem- 
orized. Above ten the groups run as pic 
tured in the large chart on page 36. 

The necessity of using spots or blocks 
of two different shapes or colors is self- 
evident. Numeration to 100, as illus- 
trated in this chart, gives surprisingly 
little trouble. I have seen sub-primary 
classes where no attempt was made to do 
formal arithmetic, but where the upper 
half of the class could read any number 
of units under 100 from an abacus or from 
flash cards as quickly as figures could be 
read. The advantage of this objective 
illustration and practice in learning the 
number facts to 100 will be still further 
developed in subsequent articles. 

ff \ 
‘ An educated man is a man who can do 

what he ought to do when he ought to 
do it whether he wants to do it or not. 


\-Nicholas Murray Butler. 





WANTED — MEN — WOMEN 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


Allteachers should try the coming U.S. Government 
examinations. Thousands of permanent, life, posi- 
tions are to be filled at from $1100 to $1500; 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. R280, hester, N. Y., for schedule show- 
ing all examination dates and places and large do- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which will be 
given free of charge. 


$2.00 AN HOUR 


For your spare time, big money during summer selling 
FI8ER HOUSE BROOMS, guaranteed one year. Out- 
wear 5 corn brooms, housewife interested ; cuts broom ex- 
pense Sym. _ Oniey 24 a Saas. Ageia eitt $1.25, 
tpaid. our money if you want i 
Kesstone Fiber Broom Co., Dept.4, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Fellow Teachers ! 


“‘Don’t hesitate to try the Sanford Brush 
Company. summer, ing the week 
following the close of school, [ sold over 
$190.00 worth of brushes, without one day’s 
previous experience as a salesman. It is a 
great money-making proposition.” 


GRACE EYFORD. 


Miss Eyford is only one of many vacation 
workers who have made big money selling 
Sanford’s Complete Line of Sanitary Brushes, 
Mops and Dusters. 


Positively Best Summer Work ition 
in America. Write and be convince: 
SANFORD BRUSH CO. 
544 W. Lake St. - © Chicago. 

















MAKE MONEY 


in Your Vacation 
Teachers find the selling of Practical Agricul- 
ture pleasant, instructive and profitable work. 
Write for Particulars, 
R. 0. EVANS & CO. 
1104 S, WABASH AVE. DEPT. nN. CHICAGO 




















Wanted e Man or woman, between twenty- 


© five and thirty, normal or college 
graduate, with about five years’ teaching experience, 
of good address, to come to Buffalo, N. Y., qualify in 
our school, to become a teacher in our school to begin 
September 6,1920. We prefer a person living not too 
far from Buffalo as we would want to interview him at 
our office at an early date. Address, S. G. Hurst, 
Manager, Hurst’s Private (Business) School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


S ALESMEN Sell our pone snoag and health policies 
in your spare time. P, $5,000 
death, $25 weekly hace. Prenton 

$10 yearly. Permanent income for renewals. $100,000 de- 

posited with state. Many agents earning from $25 to $75 

weekly in their spare time. 683 

INSURANCE COMPANY, DEPT. W, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Take orders for custom-made 
Teachers : raincoats, gabardines and 
leatherettes. Spare time and vacation. We deliver 


and collect. Noadvance payments. Bi: mmiss 
Temple Raincoat Co., Box 57, Templeton, Mass. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME Leree manafac- 


kerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes representative In each 
or spare time “d Credit wiven a y= = Mregead 
FREEPORT MFG.CO., = 15 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES 
Wanted > — Senastpate and sell dealers ; 
r week; railroad fare paid. Write at once. 

Goodrich Brug Co., Dept. D, Smaha, Nebraska 


W ANTED: TEACHERS desiring profitable employment in 
e@ vacation or after school. Apply immediately to 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Our Ni d Complete Atl d 
AGENTS History “of the World now aaa ° 
Best terms with Premiums. FREE OUTFIT. 
NICHOLS CO., Dept. N. S., NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
Wanted cducational work. Busstantial salary, with 
; ition with 
ity for rapid ad Address 


Dept. B, 810 MUTUAL LIFE BLDG., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Agents 


. —— a —7 Lanny 2 to give 
clior spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1 yearly, We train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co.,] 18 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


SALES HELP FOR WRITERS 


My sales advice and helpful criticisms may enable you to 

sell your stories, photoplays and story ideas at well above 

GA. STRADER, Consulting Ealtor, 800 Y Fifth Aves N. 
of f Editor, | Motion Pictures)” i” 


(Formerly of Paramount: 


Earn $50 to $75 a Week 


the original ZALIEL WATERPROOF RUB- 

B APRON. Entirely new, for kitchen, 

laundry, nursery and EY absolutely guaran- 

teed waterproof. Retails $1.25 delivered to any — 

in U.S. Write for price list and other specialties. 
American Bureau of Commerce, Inc. 

640 Broadway, New York City 






























































WANTED fenen woes 
Teachers who wish 

to devote their vacation 
or spare time selling a high class advertising service, 
the work is refined and profitable; teachers are 
particularly adapted and ful. Earnings are 
large and future worthy your consideration. Write 
The Service -System, Newark, N. J. 

















30 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 








Visualized Knowledge 


**Eighty-five percent of all knowledge 
comes through the eye.’’ Teachers are be- 
ing appointed to explain an adaptation of this prin- 
ciple to school subjects. Great demand. Method 
adopted by seven states. Salary paid, expenses 
guaranteed, railroad fare advanced. Ideal vaca- 
tion work, leading to permanent position. For our 
free booklet called ‘‘ACHIEVEMENT”’ write 
RAYMOND S. BRANCH, 1303-1307 U. S. 
Annuity & Life Building, CHICAGO 
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TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS 


Te Junior Instructor Poster Supplement 


A Book of Poster Patterns Affording Delightful Work for 
Younger Pupils. 


Especially Suited for Schoolroom Decoration 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 
cational value and is always a source of en- 
joymenttochildren, The Junior Instructor 
Poster Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most popular of all 
that have been published in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters 
known to every child. They areas follows: 


The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The 
Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Con- 
trary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, 
Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, 
Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tink- 
er’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, 
To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 


There isa suggestive grouping, shown by asmall sketch, with many of the patterns. The contents also include 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE POSTPAID, IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 




















Little Citizens « Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children inter- 
esting and valuable things that they should know about other 
countries, The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 
their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be color- 
ed by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nations in a way never to be 
forgotten. The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of the various 
nationalities, dressed in their native costumes, These draw- 
ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags’ has been prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the matcrial 
contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 
(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offets on Page 2 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 






































DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















| A Few Shopworn Sets of | 
(éie JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR | 


At a 40% Discount 


| - to Teachers 


As good as new for all practical purposes. 
| Not quite perfect in some minor respects— 
perhaps a little soiled, a torn page, corners a bit 
broken—just enough so they cannot be sold as 
new stock. 

Over 40,000 sets of The Junior Instructor 
have been sold in the past two and a half years. 
Designed for the use of mothers in the practical 
home training and development of young children. 
Equally valuable for schoolroom use. Especially 
rich in educational play and handwork material for 
the lower grades. 

The work comes in two large volumes com- 
| prising 480 pages, 26 pages in colors, some bound 
| in black Keratol with gold lettering, some in the 
beautiful art style of binding. A separate book of 
Poster Patterns is furnished in addition to the two 
volumes. The regular price is $6.00 and $7.00 ae to the ocr cf binding, 


| cash with order. SENT ON APPROVAL 


If you are a teacher, you need not send any money in advance. Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon and we will send you a shopworn set for examination. 
If you are pleased with the books, remit to us the special discount price of only 
$3.60 for the black and gold, $4.20 for the art style of binding, and the books 
are yours. If for any reason the work does not meet with your approval, simply 
return it to us and you incur no obligation to pay a cent. 

3a The Supply of Shopworn Sets is Very Limited. Do Not Wait ~@& 
THESE BOOKS CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY FROM OUR CHICAGO OFFICE 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 









F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send for examination a shopworn set of JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR as advertised. 
If satisfactory I will send you remittance of $3.60 or $4.20 according to the style of binding I 
select, in full payment. If not satisfactory, I will return inten days. I ama teacher in the 


. School. Check style of binding [ |ART [ |BLACK 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 

As there never will be a to-morrow; 

For to-morrow will prove but another 
to-day, 

With its measure of joy and sorrow. 





! 

| 

| Then why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

| And watch and wait for a crowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


TO-DAY 


With every rising of the sun 
| Think of your life as just begun. 


| The past has cancelled and buried deep 
All yesterdays. There let them sleep. 


| Concern yourself with but To- Day. 
| Grasp it, and teach it to obey 


| Your will and plan. Since time began 


| To-Day has been the friend of man. 


| 
| You and To-Day! A soul sublime 
| And the great heritage of time, 


With God himself to bind the twain, 
Go forth, brave heart! Attain! Attain! 


Anonymous. 


THE LARGER VALUES 


Do the things intended. Do them as 
you go along, kind things and gracious 
things. Good inspirations are lost by 
postponements. Life is short and its 
cares and tasks crowd upon us. The 
leisure time never comes. Make your 
day independent of the morrow. To-day 
is thesample. and type of your career. 
Do your work to-day and get your 
leisure to-day also. Earn and spend. 
Take and give. Be known as you wish 
to be remembered. To-day is ours; to- 
morrow is a contingency. Let us pre- 
pare for to-morrow but let us live to- 
day. 

The butterflies and grasshoppers live 
to-day aud forget to prepare for to- 
morrow; but many over-frugal people, 
strenuous-life votaries, hard-headed 
Christians, have their eyes too much on 
the to-morrow, not the to-morrow of the 
soul but the to-morrow of earthly com- 
petence. ‘This is a great mistake. The 
better program is: To-day for good 
deeds. To-day for complete living. To- 
day for an open soul and a free word. 
To-day for the anniversaries of the heart. 
To-day for whatever is good, true, and 
beautiful in life. And in this plan 
there is nothing at the expense of to- 
morrow; on the contrary, the best prep- 
aration for to-morrow is the right use 
of to-day. —Henry Drummond. 


NUGGETS 


Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, 
want, are instructors in eloquence and 
wisdom. — Emerson, ‘‘The American 
Soldier.’’ 


God has His best things for the few 
Who dare to stand the test: 

He has His second choice for those 
Who will not have His best. 


The hero is not fed on sweets, 

Daily his own heart he eats; 
Chambers of the great are jails, 

And head winds right for royal sails. 








| Emerson. 


Hearts that are great are always lone; 
They never will! manifest their best; 
Their greatest greatness is unknown, 
Earth knows a little—God the rest. 
Abram J. Ryan. 
Wouldst thou go forth to bless, be sure 
of thine own ground, 
Fix well thy center first, then draw thy 
circle round. 
Richard Chenevix French. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. 
Longfellow. 


It was not anything she said; 
It was not anything she did; 
It was the movement of her head, 
The lifting of her lid. 
And as she trod her path aright 
Power from her very garments stole; 
For such is the mysterious might 
God grants a noble soul. 








Beauty 
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Stylish A Spring Clothes 
Easily Made Yours 


TYLISH new dresses, waists, 

skirts — pretty New York 
| clothes everyone will admire—you 
4} can easily make yours. 

Larkin Co. offers an ideal spare 
moment opportunity to women, 
whereby without any business 
experience they can quickly 
} the season's smartest apparel. 
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Become a 


LARKIN 
| Club Secretary 
BY devoting just a 


few hoursof your 
spare time each 
month, you can run 
\ a Larkin Club, earn 
MOS big Rewards, and 
help your friends 
.7 save money. Many 
women are clothing 
themselves this way. 
You can too. 
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Latkitt Ca Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria,Il. 


— mail me New Larkin Catalog 71 
ee | 
Book on eae Hair 








New Bo ok, by Prof. Hayes; A. M.,M. D.. late 
Medica! Colle College o f Pharmacy, ¢ 1 
cause and cure < if superfluous hair a nd acial ement 
Non-techni al. Send 3 mps for de ptive m 
Dept. F-4, RIVERSIDE PURLISHING C0., Riverside, Re 








Bees Make the 


Summertime Pay 


-money. Bee- 

rk for spare 
es mecessary 
t to start, for 


Many teachers make ho ne} 
peepee Sten inating outdoor v 
time. Summer vacation gi 


time. Easy to learn, omail c 

men and women alike. We can 
tell you how to increase yourin- », 
come. Our 50 years’ experience , 


at your service free. Tel! us if you 
have kept bees before or not. 
Write today for our handsome 
free booklet, ‘“‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
391 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
- 
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‘Cultivate 
‘Your 








OU can havea youthful ap-’ 

pearance, clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty e Awe 
brows and lashes, graceful neck and cl 
luxuriant bair, abtractive hands, co omfc rt: 
able feet. You can remove wrinkles 
pimples. blackheads, strengthen si ing 
acial muscles--all tarough following our 
simple directions. Thousands have done 
spo. No drugs, no waste of time, no big expense e and 
quick results. nd for latest free bookle taini 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful w< ork accon plishe 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ! 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Alsop 
*28 More Fables from Ajsop 
*29 Indian Myths—Sush 
*140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
- Nature 
*: Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


After April 15, 1920 
7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. 12c Per 
Copy In Limp Cloth Covers. 














History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reitir 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Tern Primer—Maguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7Zaylor 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rezte» 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
*30 Wings and Stings—Halifax 
*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
*,;2 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rerter 
“204 Boyhood of Lincoln—fetter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cvanston 
*220 Story ofthe Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Sm7th 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smiih 
*270 Four Little 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Meicaif 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sest 
*102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, II—Ret/er 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—Mayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup. 
board—PartI. Story of Teaand 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 


Cotton-Tails in 





*21 Story of the Pilgrims—fowers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCade 
55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sqg Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—- 
II (Penusylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCadbe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—McCabe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
“164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Vos. 264, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary ; 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—fFaxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Haltfax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Srown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc/ve 
*151 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Retter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*79 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rerte 
*83 Story of Printing—A/cCade 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rerter 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
“86 Americau Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Farzs 
*87 Ainerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*8q Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*gt Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
‘178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged}— 
Kingsley 

“159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*1t95 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroli 








*Limp Cloth Binding 7he,‘*es indicated 
are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


After April 15th, 12 Cents Per Copy. 





he addition of new titles each year. Each book has 32 or ) 

They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
lly as well suited to the grade above and below as 
arly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 


*202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
#256 Kolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 
304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners— Baile 
*312 Legends from Mavy Lands— 
Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—BSrown 
*9a Story of Sugar—Fezter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCadbe 
*99 Story of Jefferson—J/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—AMcCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*1o7 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Aush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—JA/cCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 


After April 15, 1920 
7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. 12c Per 
Copy In Limp Cloth Covers. 














274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young--Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Goiden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
II—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and _ Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) —McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography ‘ 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 


Golden River 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bushk 
*168 Great European  Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 


This is the most extended list of this class of books 
more pages; well printed, 


*246 What I Saw Fg ner et od 
#247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
“272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) —Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Storyef Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 


cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner | 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner} 
523 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Huichinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—A/farch 
*540 Story of Teunessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah-- Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 


*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/ruing 


*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 


*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 


#26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*t19 Bryaut’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “‘inexpen- 
sive’’ and things that are “‘cheap”’. 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “‘cheap’’—-they 
are good books even though they 











are low-priced. 





*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Beny, Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/eliow + 
*15 Suowbound—Whititer + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 





OO Books at 6 Cents Each 


‘THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. It is 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by t 


with strong attractive paper covers. I I 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equa 


to the one to which they are assigned. This is particul u i : 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 











123 Selections from Wordsworth 
Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 

eats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—AHallock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—Ilrving 

196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from _ the 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘ales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Coridensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faron 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 


(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Afneid — Church 
(Cond.) 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Augo 
284 Story of ‘The Talisman’ (Scott) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Heilig 
*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wlson 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 
EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—TZennyson t¢ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell ¢ 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poéms 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln ” 
*129 Julius Czesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI + 
143 serrmigyy be Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay E 
*15so Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webdster ¢ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byron + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II ¢ 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
6 Ragen * an P i 
156 Edgar an Poe — Biograph 
and selected poems—Link ited 
*158 Washinugton’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne — Biography 
and selected poctne—L dnt 
215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Fazon 


After April 15, 1920 
7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. 12c Per 
Copy In Limp Cloth Covers. 


Johnson — 














237 Lay ofthe Last Minstrel—Scozz 
Introduction and Canto I + 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Haw: 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price Ge Each. Postage, lc per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 72¢ per dozen or $6.00 per 100. 
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the Instructor Literature Series 6 cent edition with the und 
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Picture-power! Could you tell how 


Napoleon looked if you had never seen 


his likenessP Are you visualizing—“getting over” 
—your ideas to others? Pictures are a fundamental 
power in education. You can quickly and easily put 
pictures or diagrams in your bulletins, test papers, in- 
struction sheets, etc., if you use the A/7meoscope, a simple 
contrivance which tremendously extends the usefulness 
of the Mimeograph. With it drawings, designs, mechanical dia- 
grams, maps, plans, forms, etc., are traced upon the Dermatype stencil 
and speedily printed. No especial experience or skill required. Type- 
written matter and drawings duplicated in one operation on the same 
sheet. Wonderfully simplifies—and extends school work. Five thou- 
sand well-printed sheets an hour—and no time wasted in getting ready. 
An idea well pictured is rarely forgotten. Booklet ‘U” tells you all 
about the Mimeoscope and the Mimeograph and their practical uses in 
educational institutions. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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A New Book for Teaching Americanism 


We wish to direct the attention of our readers to the announce- 
ment of our new book “Making Americans” which appears on page 
76 of this number. This book has been prepared in response to a 
general demand for a practical book on Americanism, a subject which 
has come to occupy a very important place in the school curriculum. 
The material has been compiled by Miss Etta V. Leighton, Civic Sec- 
retary of the National Security League and widely known as a spe- 
cialist in elementary education. The low price of the book places it 
easily within the reach of teachers and pupils in all schools and will 
insure its being very widely used. A more complete outline of the 
book will be found among the book reviews on page 7. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one yeat.............scscssesessessesseeesseesere 200] & 

The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ..................sccsecceeeeeeeeenees 1.00 | 

‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 76) .......cccscecccsessseessseeesseeeeeees 60 | 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ...................0:0es0+ 2.75 S 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It” ...............00 2.50 23 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 3.25 | 32 
The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It??..........c::sccccssssssscescceccceseeeeeceeseeeeeeees 1.50 | sé 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid.....................cccccecccsseeeceeeeeeee coeeeeeees 1.50 | 2% 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ...............c.ccccccseeececcneeeeceeeeeeeeeseaneeeeeaaes 1.25 s= 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid..................cceceeeeceseseees 1.25 | BS 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It??......cccccccssceecseeeeeees rons TVS Fh at 2.00 | Sg 
Every Day Plans and Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... 2.50 3% 
Every Day Plans, o, $¢c'gy's QuestionBook and ‘‘How I Did It?? ...........c.0.0- 3.00 3° 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments........ 3.50 $58 
Every Day Plans, rSe¢isz;s, question Book, and ‘‘How I Did It??.......c.cccccceeee. 4.00 | 3% 
The Year’s Entertainments and Seeley’s Question Book.................... eaacess 2.25 | = 3 
The Year’s Entertainments with Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.75 °F 





Our Plans for June 


HE problem of the summer vacation (to many teachers it is a 

_ problem rather than an unalloyed pleasure) will be discussed 
from various angles on different pages of June NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. Professor:O’Shea, in his editorial, will 
present his statement of the difficulty and a solution of the problem. 
An inspiring patriotic article entitled ‘‘ Make Every Day Flag Day ”’ 
is contributed by F. A. Boggess, Principal of University Hill School, 
Boulder, Colo. Other leading articles will be ‘‘The Relation of Per- 
centage to Multiplication,’’ by Principal E. J. Bonner, City Normal 
Schoul, Rochester, N. Y. ; ‘‘The Re-Directed Rural School’’ (illus- 
trated), by Frank H. Close, Superintendent of Schools, Holmes 
County, Ohio; and ‘‘Health Hints for Teachers ’”’ (illustrations of 
exercises), by Elizabeth Gail Henry, Physical Director, State Normal 
College, University of Montana. Miss Ruby Minor’s second article 
on ‘‘English Projects in Intermediate Grades”’ treats of ‘‘A Better 
Speech Campaign.’’ A practical article describes (with illustrations) 
‘*How to Make a Fireless Cooker.’’ June will conclude the series 
‘*Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health,’’ which has been so 
notable a feature of our pages this year. ‘*Why Colorado Appeals to 
Teachers ’’ will be explained by Arthur Chapman. The illustrations 
accompanying this article and our cover for June show Colorado at 
its best. For the month’s Picture Study, Miss Merrill has chosen 
Winslow Homer’s ‘‘ Lookout—All’s Well.’’ The titles of the Double- 
Page Poster, the Mother Goose Outline, and the Jointed Toy, will be 
found on these respective pages in this present issue. Besides exer- 
cises and recitations suitable for Flag Day and Closing Day, the en- 
tertainment pages will contain some of the most attractive material 
that has been offered this year—including a charming little panto- 
mime, ‘‘The Babes in the Wood,’’ by Nora Archibald Smith; ‘‘The 
Circus Comes to Town,’’ a play for small children, with a song ‘‘The 
Circus Parade ”’ ; an illustrated Hoop Drill for girls in flag costume ; 


’ 


“Uncle Sam’s Dream’’ and ‘‘The Community Helpers,” two plays. 





Important Notice 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 


‘ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 


issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 8c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 





Prices of Our Books and Publications for Teachers 
Singly and in Combination 


The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 1.75 


Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans with Elther Seeley’s Question Book 3.00 
zt ee ee (¢ 66 Either Seetey's Quest. 8k: & ‘How I Did It’? 3.50 
a se i ag : EE MT POI oo onde csccssesauecnsecbes 3.20 
be “cc 6é ‘cé 6c “ce “ce be and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 3.70 


Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Year’s Entertainments 2.00 
$6 eM ECE SR Tere, ar iy 2.20 
Either The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement (60 cts. postp’d) or Little Citizens 
and Their Flags (60 cts. postp’d) may be ordered with any of the above for 50 
cents additional. For description of these books see page 79 of April number. J 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -wq 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 

e€ at n er Nation’s Capital, It ie Seer in its ate year of increasing 

; Success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 

events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 

the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 

news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is‘also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discu 

in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 

reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 

in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a papcr that is enter- 

ining, Shgenme ond reliahie. bake pty DER in daet what you are looking for. Size recently in- 

a ut s publis at the ular subscription pri a 
numbers. With ‘Normal ctor-Primary Plans $ $2.75. eee 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, 


16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.........- 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......+.15¢ 
Color, 6x9 inches.........+ee15c 


16 Cock Robin Drawings to 


READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS—The new edition is 


ij) weighs two pounds, 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs_of 
primary and rural teachers. The 

postpaid price is $1.00. ¥ 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 

for Latta’s Book for Te . 
\ it is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 

Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: 


9x14 
288 _ pages and i 
It represents 


1 
| 
achers—or 


postpaid.....25c 
oecedoc 


Pack, Christmas Box, 
Boy, Red Bird, Blue 


8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c 


\°_ 4 
| li Ot | | 
I! a 


LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 


Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy 
cardboard ready to cut out and make up. 
mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking 
Chair, Bed, Screen, Higbby H 
_Sunbonnet Baby, Overall 
ird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Booxs and Other Purchases { 


a SN 
mates A 


Order $1.00 worth of 


it 
il 
[| Normal 


—. = Instructor-Primary 
faa | ee, GE FORE. ose wiccsevess $2.00 
f a eS SL rer eee 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
[ndustrial Arts Magazine....... 2. 00 
i School Century, 1 year........ 1.25 
School Education, 1 year...... 1.50 


Kindergarten and First 


orse, Santa with 
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Patriotic Crepe Posters, 20 in. by 10 ft....28¢ 


All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


plies with one of the following and 
subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 


National Geographic Magazine. 3.00 
Scientific American, 1 year..... 5.00 

Auto- Woman’s Home Companion..... 2.00 a 4 : = 
Pictorial Review, 1 year....... 3.00 AR Ry wi aah ogee 


Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols.. 1.00 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal .....--+se++e: teteceesecace $6.00 
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Latta’s Sup- 


Grade.. 2.00 














16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............+.15¢ Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- Marion George Plan Books, Primary d j 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..........++++++-15¢ ing Hen, Bunny Running, ows, Indian, Ne- in each set. State whether Primary or Intermediate. Ter set.. 3.50 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......++++++++++ osckee 0, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving SINS GABE co uc Ceanckena’-e $2.00 Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........ eeeeedSc fat, Easel.. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Seeley’s Question _Book.......- 1.25 Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.50 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...........l5¢ ers, complete_with instructions, poses, 85c. Teachers’ Every Day Plans, per Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color. 10c. , Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, l6c; 34 in., 20c a & SS eerrer rere 1.25 Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
° e e e eeeeeepeneeeemeet: 
I 4 Y Printed Outline Maps Entertainment Material, Etc. CQMMON, SSHSO% HUGHESS | 
é United States; Any Continent; Any State; Successful Plays,9 plays......+.+: eckceass 2ccae NUTSHELL, com- Common School | 
y Any Group of States; Any Map for History Old Time Humorous Dialogues... - +35 plete with questions —— 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- Modern Drill and Exercise Book -35¢ and answers.......90¢ Branches | 
wise, 8!4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. ee es ee errr. 30c New U. S. History nigga Serecoanens | 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. Castle’s Entertainments, Recitations.... ....30c Outline Book for IN A NUTSHELL |} 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. Patriotic Celebrations...........--..000000 30c ~«=—- “ Student or Teacher. 25c | 
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Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 

Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Roses; 
Strawberries; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks; 
Birds; Tulips; Violets; Pussy Willows. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 


Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- © 


grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 


Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 


of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
lane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
ame any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any ot above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3¢ each, for seatwork. * 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, 14-pound bag....15c 


Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 

3) Contents: The Little 
Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The Three 
Pigs; The Three 
Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
4} Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 
and 27 _ other stories 
: equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth : ee 
elect Stories for Opening Exercises.... .40 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.20 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.. 1.75 
Merry Animal Tales, by Bingham ....., 70c 
Dialogues for District Schools ra 
Latta’s Class Record for 280 names .. .15 








PRIMARY READING 
AND PHONICS .....30c 


PRIMARY READING 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
for any = or method, 45c 
pees a Aldine Phonic Cards... $1.00 
mig Alphabets and Figures to 


paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........ 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands.......25¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6, for 
language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts. .«s <..45e 


10c 











12 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes.... .25¢ 
12 U. S. Pin Flags, paper....+-++-++e0ee10e 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 61%4x6¥Y%, 


assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, construction 
aper, assorted colors, 

Palf-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 

mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats..18c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





4 ors, 2 1bs., 40c; postage extra. 


Drawing: Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 17c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
12c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 

Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 80c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25..40c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains 40c 

Writing Paper, 8%4x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8x10%, blank, 
500 sheets, 3% lbs., 90c., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra, Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 lIbs., 
12c; Dustless, 5 lbs., 45c; postage extra. 

“Blendwell,’’ good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 lIbs., 55c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra, 


Rubber Stamps 

Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa;  Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set af 12 -46fscccn7a0 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 2!4x3%, inked 











ready to use...... 25c 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle... .45¢ 


80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands... .10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser? .02.0s.80c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 


inches, yard $1.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set....0..29C 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
market. Jery helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price, $2.90, Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%x11, 

5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 

paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra.35c 
COPING SAW with 12 

6-inch blades ...cceees 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
ltrace actual size........20C 
| Tube Mending Glue....15¢ 
| 16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for } 
| Thirteen Doll Furniture 
| Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 

Paper Box Furniture........80¢ 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 

trace, with instructions .....20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ....$1.30 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .....+.++-30C 
8 Animal Drawings to trace.......+++++++-6¢ 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 








Crepe paper, any color, 20 in. by 10 ft.. .19¢ 
Parson’s Practical Penmanship............ 05c 
Bookkeeping Made Easy...cccccccccceess25€ 


Standard Sex Hygiene Books 


Herself, postpaid. ...cessssssevccceeeeseee o0< S850 
Fimeelf, postpaid oscoccccccoccccccccscccscess 1.35 
The Man and the Woman. postpaid........- 1.16 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. 30c 


New Primary Language Cards 


_ 96 drawings with name 
in print. and script as 
shown. Each card 2%4x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other wordsinprint and 
script, includin pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 


! do conjunctions, etc., making 
d a vocabulary to prepare 
y the child for any 











} t id them 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school _until they are prepared to use 
the primer. 
Jeginner's 
more 


: primer 
or first reader. See 











Every teacher who has used the 
Outfit as listed below has been 
than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
_ sentences, four inches high, to trace...16c 
Zasy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40 
Primary, Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Wo-ds to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for our pupils...20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils....... 50c 





» ‘New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


, The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........ $2.40 
Same as above for two pupils......... 1.70 
Same as above for one pupil ......... 1.25 


. 
Paper Cutting 

42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8....1l6c 

44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 

50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 

Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c 

16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd.20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed.35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs....... 33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
30 New Roving Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... 15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Business Exercise to play store......... 25¢ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .15c 





| J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Book, for 288 names, 
card bound ....... 15¢ 
Latta’s Class Record, 
for 480 names, cloth, 30c 
Numeral Frame, each, 50c 


i 
Q 


j 


| 
' 
| 
Latta’s Class Record | 
| 
' 
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Peg Board, each ee eSJIC Prepared tor the Benes of 
500 Round Pegs......20c¢ | TEACHERS ann STUDENTS 
Red Pencil, Blue Per o 
° erty ° soma HL 
cil or Whité Pencil,’ | 
g 


eee eeeeeeeeered ce 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. | 
Primary s for Teacher....20c 
New Pr ry t Cards for Teacher 
Primary Arith. Car for Writt 
Intermediate <A: 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 
2 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper 


» RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 











9? . 
(Xo. eo SVC 








% in., with figures, 1 pad, 
é spacer, etc., 

ooden | 
3 Ibs., $1.70 
post yt 

paid 

inch, 1 |] 

60c, post 

- not paid 

l-inch type, 4 Ibs., $2.60; postage extr 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in. high, fine to 


paste for charts, over 2,000 characters, 30c¢ 


Popular Pictures 








Sepia, 16x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson; 
Christ at Twelve M1 e 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus Pershing; Home 
ward, I 1, c; 4 for $1.00 
Order any lc picture or any 
half-cent picture of above. 
Latta’s Brown Prints’ of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, ec size, assorted....20¢ 
Intermediate Lan re Pictures, per set..20c 
48 Indians in native dress name 
Fe OG MOONS i. sb ccecbecrecensseeecen 5c 
10 Indian Post Cards in colors... Pee 
Common Bir in Colors, 7x 3 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 


in., 12 postpaid for $1. 
Sharp Toints, nickel, 5! 
in., each postpaid...25c 





1 
nickel plated, 
diameter 


CALL BELL, 
good quality, 
inches 





Chart for Col Teachi 35¢ 

Good School Pens, points 
med or flexible, 2 doz., 15 

Lead | ;, numbers 2 or 3 





lead, five-cent quality, rubber tip, dozen...45c 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....1lJc 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 





Pumpkins; Jack -o’- Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
flies; "iowers; Easter Lily; 
Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds; 
Any Initial. One kind in a 
bom: Per BORecccccccsceces 10c 


HOW I DID IT is a 


new book of 320 pages, in 














which hundreds of teachers 
tell of original schoolroom 
devices that have proved 
to be successful. Price, 60c 
Seatwork Suggestions..1l5c 
Teach Paper Folding.2 
Teach Basket Maki - 
Ideal Domino Cards..2Ic 
Allies’ Flags to Color.15¢ 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color ..15¢ 
1) Teach Clay Modeling. 25c 
Modeling Cay, 5 Ibs., 25c; 
postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 


Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 












































































































ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 
Offers a broad course of theory and practice to women 
> interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 








2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in the 3rd year, elther in 


Oook County Hospital or by affiliation. 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Educa 
En ntrance ta cnubaicaneir Physical fitness; a High School 
ducation or its educational equiva’ coed minimum age, 20 
years. For further information, addre 


Illinois Training Scheel | For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N’’, Chicago, Illinois 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course, 
Age 19 to 60. 
Eighteenth Year—)0,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 


Invaluable for the practical nurse. 
- ntire tuition earned in a few weeks. 


Two months’ trial with money re- 

funded | if student discontinues. 

4 Send today for catalog and sample lessons 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Training School for Nurses 
THE GRACE HOSPITAL—DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour day. Registered by 
the State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work thruout. Modern Nurses’ home; in- 
cludes summer vacation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years High School work 
or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superintendent of 
Nurses, Box 21, The Grace Hospital, John R. St. 
& Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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- A Woman’s , Worth to aCommunity Is 
Determined By The Service 
She Renders It 
lhe Schoo! for NURSES OF HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
OF CHICAGO offers young women splendid oppor- 
tunities to be of real service. Address: 
NELLIE CRISSY, R. N. 
Superintendent of Nurses 
= 281¢ ELLIS AVENUE ~ satan ILLINOIS 
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Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 

Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 2 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 











NURSING COURSE 


Three years including Medical, Surgical, Ob- 

stetrics, Contagion and Children’s Department. 

Allowance eight dollars per month and board. 

Write for illustrated prospectus. 

The Staten Island Hospital Training School | 
for Nurses. (A branch of the University of | 
N. Y. State) Tompkineville, B nN. ¥. | 


i! 








MAHE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nurses are scarce. Demand by hospitals and private 
patients never so great as now. We help you find employment 
at good pay. So now is your opportunity to become a trained nurse. 
Earn $25 to $35 per week. You can quickly learn in your spare 
time. Graduates of our Training Course get diploma approved by 
best doctors. Hospital experience ha provided if desired. Easy terms. 
Write at once for catalog. State 

ERICAN TRAINING ‘SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Ss Chicago, Illinois. 








AM 
1547 N. LaSalle Street, 


WASHINGTON | BOULEVARD Hi HOSPITAL 


Pe. course, 7 istered by the State of fs Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work aproummont. Alldepartments. Mai: 
nance provided as wellasanallowance each month, For Portiur tater: 
mation write SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL, 

2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST-STU_T-T-TERING of4.omen Taetscues 
bookies free. _ ter iy WM 722 Potomac 


Stammerers and Stutterers 


We have the books that cure. Books used by BEST 
Teachers and Students. age ar ag OF THE VOICE, 
$1.50. SPEECH HESITATION, $1.1 

EDGAR S. WERNER & C0., 43 East ivth St., New York sg 


STAMMER i. 


Re-education the key. This marvelous method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth-while book 
—“HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” Mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. The Hatfield Institute, 109N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill, 


THE GIFT SUPREME 


A Box of Stationery, distinctly different. Something new, 
unique, original and exclusive. University Linen Fabrics, 
White, Blue or Rose Tint. 24 sheets, 24 envelopes with 
complete Monogram Ipitials, (executed to your order) to 
match shading of paper, envelopes street-addressed. Sta- 
tioners cannot supply you with this paper owing tomany 
combinations of alphabet. Included with each box is an 
exquisite sachet for your stationery or handkerchief box. 
Price 75c the box postpaid, and your money back, if you are 
not delighted. Exquisite anniversary or holiday gifts. 

Correspondence Cards same price as letter sheets. 

Pound packages (88 full sheets) white only, plain, 75c. 
Initialled. $1.00, Extra plain envelopes to match 25c pac! 
FRANKLIN ART CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





BOOK REVIEWS 


‘The Community Center.’’ By L. J. 
Hanifan, State Superintendent of Rural 
Schools, West Virginia. Cloth. 224pp. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. 

This is one of the ‘‘Teacher Training 
Series,’’ edited by W. W. Charters, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The author has a wide ac- 
quaintance with community center proj- 
ects throughout the country, and this 
has made it possible for him to prepare 
a book which will be adaptable to vary- 
ing conditions in any average rural com- 
munity. ‘‘This book has been prepared,’ 
says the author, ‘‘in the hope that it 
will be serviceable to superintendents, 
supervisors, and teachers in carrying 
forward the community center work 
which is now well under way among 
rural and village communities in nearly 
all the states. The aim has been to em- 
phasize strongly two things which the 
author believes to be fundamental in any 
plan that may be followed in the im- 
provement of rural life conditions: (1) 
the redirection of rural life forces must 
be effected by the rural people them- 
selves; (2) for the present, and probably 
for a good many years to come, the active 
work of such redirection must be carried 
on mainly by means of community activ- 
ities centering around the school and 
under the active leadership of school su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and teachers, 
with the co-operation of all other avail- 
able agencies of leadership.’” The book 
is both concise and practical. It presents 
some of the more important problems of 
rural social life and recreation, and offers 
suggestions as to how the teacher, by 
means of the school as a community cen- 
ter, may contribute very largely to the 
solution of these problems. Chapters I 
to V deal with some of the more funda- 
mental principles underlying the com- 
munity center movement, Chapters VI 
to X indicate the nature and scope of 
community activities, and Chapters XI 
and XII contain suggestive programs, 
most of which have been successfully 
used by teachers. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a set of exercises, while many 
contain lists of helpful references. Be- 
sides these practical aids to the teacher 
a classified bibliography and an index 
are included. 


‘‘The Like -To -Do Stories.’’ By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Illustrated by L: Kate 
Deal. Cloth. 186pp. 55c. ‘The Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

The purpose of this little book of fairy 
tales is to help lead the child in a pleas- 
ant way to the willing performance of 
such small tasks and duties as a child 
should begin early to do. While each 
story has an ethical basis, it is neverthe- 
less made interesting through introduc- 
tion of the fairy element. ‘‘The magic 
of the fairy tale never grows old to the 
little folks,’’ says the author (who is, by 
the way, a frequent contributor to Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, as 
well as the author of several books pub- 
lished by the F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company.) ‘‘It transforms the homely 
and the commonplace,’’ she continues, 
‘and makes them seem to be the good 
and the beautiful.’’ A colored frontis- 
piece and numerous text drawings illus- 
trate the book. 


‘Elementary Economics.’’ By Frank 
Tracy Carlton, Ph.D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics, De Pauw University. Cloth. 220- 
pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This textbook in elementary economics 
brings the subject thoroughly up to date. 
The effects of the World War and 
changes due to industrial and social 
reorganization are fully taken into ac- 
count. The author divides the work into 
three main groups. Part I—Outline of 
Industrial and Social Evolution — dis- 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
FREE REGISTRATION 


See our advertisement page 11 of this issue where 
we have an application blank ready for your use. 


California, Hawaii, 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA | 


Utah Office, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Home Office, 
BOISE, IDAHO 








Better Positions! Better Pay! | 


Unusual Demand for Grade Teachers. No Fee in Advance. | 
Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. We offer you | 
facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated interests that are un- | 
surpassed. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. 


American Educational Service Bureau, 853, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 











THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency—LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service — No Advance Fee Required — Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “«+''*'!' Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 














CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BOI . bs 
NEEDS OISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAI 
THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST 
TEACHERS SALARIES EVER PAID TEACHERS. Nroll Free 














We get you a higher salary and a better po- 
sition than you can secure without our aid. 


Clark Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL S. FILER, Manager us. Weare theonly national ff Free Ri efist 
ionalagency offering Free Registra- 
412 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Spokane tion including membership inevery office—5% Commission. 
in. aed most progressive communities from 


Salaries Greatly Advance 100%. It is our business to know the 


places paying the best salaries. The Ohio Teachers’ Bureau is a Clearing i for teachers and school officials. 
We received over 9,000 direct calls the past season. WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


The Ohio Teachers’ Bureau, 104 No. 3rd Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


REGISTRAT 


DENVER’ ~-. COLORADO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PACIFIC TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


National Bureau of Education 


Independent Life Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


[28th YEAR) J. W. BLAIR, Manager. 
“A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*"fast'wer12° 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


ALBERT 





In nearly every State salaries have advanced 








Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


4lst year. 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand. 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


Beventoan 7 ears of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Ws ashington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and + ge amon pel ool 
ee HU our paeritory. Write for our Year-Book. 3 FRE 
‘WORTH, Megr., 535 New York Block: Seattle. 
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Enjoys CONFIDENCE and PATRON- : 
AGE of leading Schools and Colleges o 
South and Southwest. 

Teachers secure ready promotion through us. = 























Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., - Chicago 


34 years of conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING 
AS A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane 














- THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS 

WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager C. E. White for Booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, Handicraft Building, 
89 South Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 















Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘‘HOW TO APPLY’ 


C.M.McDANIEL, Mer. CHICAGO, ILL. 








23 Years a School Superintendent 
224 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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NOW Is THE. TIME FOR A 
BETTER POSITION | 


The country is short of trained teachers. More are | 
needed every day. Salaries are being made attractive. 


If you're not entirely satisfied with your present 
position—if you feel that you want to broaden your 
opportunity—or find more congenial conditions—or need 
more money—| can help you. | 


I act in confidence. My small fee is usually offset 
+ many times over by the increased salary secured for you. 
With ever rising costs, I give personal service and offer you only openings that 
now is the time to seek —_will fill your requirements. 


higher payi ition, | 
I cng help aa a. White for the interesting FREE booklet, | 


quickly. Just write me. “BETTY’S AWAKENING.” 


A. P. GODDARD, President 
Educators - Agency, 1450 ¥. mA. C. A. Building, 


i] a een a a 
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Chicago | 











FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK TEACHERS 





AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamberof Commerce Bldg. 

















70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 _—***New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to -eoteene and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 2}4 inches by 

314 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - -° ALBANY, N. Y. 

EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


: TEEN YEARS. 
321-323 University Block, nee a and eon erie schools 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. =e 


We 
in the East and o: ten ad vance fifty per cent. Send 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENC 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENGY — yaie3cicwa Wi. ¥. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATION 
NO CHARGE WITHOUT SERVICE 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
22° All classes, good salaries. No fee unless 
Contracts Awaiting Teachers! spocissed, Sewese rescore” Avency, 


1 ~— Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Cunnin 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, ec. itrviet “eentinenen’ cacy 
The Northeastern Teachers’ Agency i¢%s\wit te sac saare 
E. H. URANN, Mgr. 29 Main St., St. Johnsbury, Vt. eeearonmies 


Prompt and efficient service rendered. 
Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 


The Passing of the Kings 


A PAGEANT. BY NINA B. LAMKIN. CAST, 100 TO 1000 


‘ul adaptability it is quite likely this remarkable production will surpass the bril- 
Spb howe the me author, % ‘AMERICA, YESTERDAY AND TODAY.’ 

The initial performance was given on the CAMPUS OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 

The title is impressive. The Passing of the Kings visualizes reverently, pictorially and 
symbolically some of the momentous events in history that have changed the spirit of religious 
and political f. iom in the world. 

Time covered, from the beginning of the Christian Era to the present. Prologues from the 
prophesies. Dance dramas used to express a people’s changing thought. 


Some of the events covered are : Battle of Marathon, | A wonderful production and can be worked out by 
Roman Pilgrimage to Constantinople, St. Augustine | any groups if directions are followed. Can be given 
in Britain, Mohammedans in Jerusalem, Spanish | by adults, University or Community groups, Can 
Armada, America’s Freedom, Interludes—Hope, New | be given by grades and High School, the latter being 
Light, Triumph, Tyranny, Freedom, Victory. Music the men and women. A striking feature of this 
from Grieg, Nevin, T: ky, book is the colored costume —— > insuring correct- 

ness and harmony for a large cast. Also contains 
12 Loqy ge D ie | half-toned, of various 













































































Delibes, ete. Field: business given in every detail. 
Dance ‘dramas definitely described. Costumes and 
historical properties fully described. Complete music | scenes dances Attractive board binding. 
list, Chapter on Historical ‘Survey of events used. | Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 

Large Catalog Free of Plays, Dialogs, Monologs, Musical Readings, Drills, Pageants, 
Recitations, Songs, Folk Dances, Pantomimes, Etc. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Publishers, 152 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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| partly on G. Stanley Hall’s ‘* 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


cusses the problem of getting a living, 
and industrial progress in the United 
| States. Part 11—Fundamental Econom- 
| ie Concepts—treats such subjects as the 
production of ‘commodities, wants and 
value, wealth and ineome, competition 
and monopoly, ete. Part III—Economic 
Problems—contains fifteen chapters on 
such topics as money and banking, forms | 
of business organization, insurance, mar- | 
keting, taxation, industrial unrest, etc. 
A general introduction to the subject of 
economics precedes these three major 
groups. At the end of each chapter isa 
useful list of topics for discussion. ‘lhe 
book includes an index. 





‘*Education During Adolescence.’’ By 
Ransom A. Mackie, M. A., Sometime 
Scholar and Junior Fellow in Clark 
University; formerly Instructor, State 
Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
With an introduction by G. Stanley Hall, 
President of Clark University. Cloth. 
$2.00 net. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. 

This is a non-technical introduction to 
the subject of secondary education, based 
Psychology 
of Adolescence.’’ The first four chapters 
treat “Education During Adolescence,”’ 
“ Six-year High School Curricula, ’’ ‘‘Prin- 
ciple of Election in Education,’’ and 
‘‘Changes Proposed in Secondary Educa- 
tion,’’ respectively. The last three chap- 
ters are devoted to discussions of requir- | 
ed subjects—social studies, English, and 
history. The author outlines the spe- 
cific aims of the high school, suggests 
important changes in the grading of | 
schools, discusses the question of elec- 
tive education in adolescence, and out- | 
lines a scheme of educational constants 
especially suited for this period of life. 
Dr. Hall, in his introduction, speaks of 
this book and its author as follows: 

“This work is the product of long | 
thought and extensive reading and ought | 
to be in the hands of every high school | 
principal and teacher and of every super- 
intendent. It represents a point of view 
which though not entirely new shows 
much original and careful thought and 
represents better than anything I know | 
the general principles of what I believe 
to be the education of the near future. 
Many of us have long thought that the | 
training both of children and youth should 
be essentially based upon the fresh study 
of the pupil’s own nature and needs, 
and we see here set forth in concise out- 
line the conclusions which many advanced 
pedagogues have reached who believe 
that the prime requisite of school organ- 
izations, methods and subjects should be 
that they fit the nature and needs of the | 
child.’’ The book contains a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of 261 titles, as well 
as alist of nine of Dr. Hall’s books on 
related subjects. A complete index is | 
also included. 


‘*Socializing for the New Order, or 
Educational Values of the Juvenile Or- 
ganization.’’ By James F. Page, M.A., 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Illustrated with four full page photo- 
graphs. Cloth. 104pp. 85c., postpaid. 
Sold by the Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

This little book deserves a prominent 
place among books devoted to American- 
ization and reconstruction. The author 
believes that our public schools at pres- 
ent are not in a position to touch the 
youth at every angle of his being, to de- 
velop in him the maximum degree of 
personality, or to wholesomely exercise 
those instinctive traits which, when sub- 


a GRAY’S NUMBER 


BY DEVELOPMENT 


Announcing 


BOOK Il, $1.60 BOOK Ill, $1.60 


For Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
These volumes carry on the 
method so successfully developed in 


BOOK I (Primary Grades) $1.20 


Teachers’ manuals which cover the 
entire field of number instruction by 
the development plan ! 


new 


The teacher now has her daily 
“working” outline brought through all 
the grades, 

Pupils trained in this particular method 
of instruction are sc basically grounded in 
arithmetical principles that they are trained 
to approach problems, not from the mere 
standpoint of repetition, but from their own 
logical reasoning. Let us teli you more 


about these books. 


SCHOOLS IN SIBERIA 
One Way To Stand by Russia 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, Ph.D., 
Dean of the College of Education, State Univ 





of Iowa. Frontispiece and 25 illustrations 

from photographs by the author, 135 pages 
$1.25 net. 

The surprising discovery that America has 


yet to work out a system that will be worth 


borrowing and adopting in the Russian 
Schools was one of the many interesting 
and valuabie facts which were gathered by 
the author during the months spent 

Siberia as Director of the Educational Sys 


tem of the Russian Division. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 




















HOME22COUNTRY 
READERS 


The Right Books for 
Americanization 


each with colored frontis- 
ll-page pictures, Books J, 
ith, 6th, 7th and 8th 
cents, 


Four volumes, 
piece and sixteen fu 
II, Ill and IV (jor 


school years), Each 75 


Here is your chance to teach Americanism 


by distributing the subject-matter over four | 


years and not giving too much at one time. A 
“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro 
duces patriotic indigestion ; 
the subject. 


the pupils tre of | 


The Home and Country books |) 


are all-around grammar-school readers as 


well as means of Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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limated, make up character. ‘‘It is the 
aim of this little book,’’ he says, ‘‘to 
show that the best type of juvenile or- 
ganization has in it the elements of 
success relative to meeting the social | 
situation; that it is truly educational | 
in character; that it is supplementary 
to school and church. With a view toits 
being placed in the hands of teachers, 
parents, and others concerned with child 
and youth training, the writer has given 
the work largely the character of a ré- 
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A SUPERIOR 


EASTERN AGENCY 
GIVING PERSONAL SERVICE 
No Registration Fee, 





TEACHERS First Trust & Deposit Bldg: 
AGENCY eichactatin N. Y. 


aug) 




















10 ft. Slide 


Bedway either galvanized sheet steel or Rock Maple. 12 ft. 
$15.00—14 ft. $22.00, Height one-half of iength. 
prompt shipment ou receipt of order. 
Credit cheerfully given to Teachers and Superintendents. 


American Play Ground Co., 


Pay when reee 


Guarantee 
lived, 


Dept. A, Anderson, Ind. 














Every Teacher of Common Branches 


should have a complete set of Feldmeyer’s Review P: o Or jets 
1 for supplementary w« ork. — u n. 


in every state in the 














finger motion. 
ment made easy. Price 25c. 





jrammar 50 cents, Ge 60 cents, Plane Ge 
cents; Arithme tic. ‘Alge! —. U. 3: History, anc se t pics at Es xs Bhan 
ination Pamphlet (covering a! I subjects) #400 eck Complete 
{ set $5. | postpaid and insure 
FELDMEYER'S BOOK STORE, Annapolis, Maryland 
WRITE RIGHT BY USING 


THE MUSCOGRAPH., Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
Muscular move- 
MUS- 
COGRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 
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Headquarters for Grade Teachers ! 


Excellent Salaries. 


‘NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Affiliated Agencies 
or x resentatives in 


Thousands Wanted for September ! 


No Advance Fee Required. 


General! Offices, Evanston, Ill. 
| Munsey Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 
101 West 41st St., New York City incipal Cities 


H. H. Kingsley, Ex-Supt. Schools, E: ton, lil., widely Pec in public school work, 
Manager Grade Dept. 





If you are available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States, now or 
later, do not fail to write us at once, filling out the grade application blank below, 
and sending it to the General Offices, Evanston, IIl. 





APPLICATION BLANK, GRADE DEPARTMENT 


POSEN PG GIOBB «35555655 <5dendessepensbenee Temporary Address...............cerscessessveeee 
Education—Give particulars concerning your education, schools attended, etc. 


Serre r rT eer rer rT Peer eeerr errr err Teer rere erreerrr rrr eee re rere errrr rrr Cree eer) 
SCPC Teer r rrr eee rere ee Terre Tee reer errr errr rere rrr rr meer rrr irre rrr rrr reer ree) 


Experience—State positions you have held, grades taught, when, where, how long 
in each place. 


How long have you taught ?............... What grade now teaching ?.............+. Where 
DO STBRBON P),.'.5.0.02.00ss00sc0e8 Age?....2 Weight ?...... Height ?......... SRE 2. cssevsccss 
What grade or grades do you prefer ?..............ceesceeeeees What teachers’ certificates 
ROD ONS Pio nckcapacspetatassearncet Salary received ? ............0. Salary expected ?.............0. 


Give names, addresses and official positions of a few persons acquainted with your 
scholarship and teaching ability. 


EP eCe TT eeCeT err eee errr ere eerreer er ererrrr err errrrerrreerr rrr reer rrrrrrr errr rrr rere ee) 


In case I accept a position through the National Teachers Agency, I agree to pay the usual com- 
mission of 5°¢ of the salary for the firct calendar year, together with the deferred membership fee 
of $2.00, it being understood that I shall be under no obligation unless I accept a position through 
the Agency. 


Date. .cccccccccccccccccccscccccsccces 1920 Sigmed...ccccssecccccvcccveccccsesvcsccsssesseees eerevese 


























~ 6534 WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS WANTED 


| During 1918-19 we received official requests from employers in forty-three States and four foreign 
| countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University. Our Eighth 
Year of Recommending Only When Asked To Do So By Employers Direct. This is why 
Our Members are usually chosen. They are wanted. If you want a position with the Progressive 
Employers who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service 
they usee NO ENROLLMENT FEE NECESSARY. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
318 JOURNAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


326 STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Recommends white teachers for all subjects in public, private onl normal schools, colleges and 
universities. We fill more positions in the South and West than other sections, If any teacher 
paying us an enrollment fee of one dollar feels that we have not given satisfactory service (having 
not accepted a position through the Bureau), the Bureau agrees after a period of six months and 
not later than one year from date of enrollment to refund registration fee upon request from 
































candidate, and without resentment from the Bureau. 














Excellent positions at high salaries 
in desirable locations are already 
reported. Write at once for 
booklet and application blank. 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


ee 
Minneapolis | 
Teachers 
Agency 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 809-10-11 PILLSBURY BUILDING, DEPT. C. 


A Studied Service 
—For— 


Each Teacher 


Arkansas Teachers’ Agency 


The South presents great opportunities to the ambitious teacher. Werecommend teachers to positions 


that they can fill. A square deal to all concerned, 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V.L. WEBB, Manager. 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


- neon Tneat 9 1.N re te: d ting doubling efficiency. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 2: xo%errieaivance; continuous enrolment 
coo eee ri  actenens € clhaes Inlehiivell covering entire South. 
nro. en pe) 
anasto BiS'anooca’tENNe vA. Looking Forward, telling about Southern opportunities, if requested. 
Calls come to us from every section 





























Enroll now for a good 1920 position. 





824 Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Western States. Early registra- 


TEACHERS WANTE of the country. Send for blank today. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - - W.J. Hawkins, Manager 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency siziiient cSencss 
303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. rrep Dick, a.m. Manager 
Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 








sumé of what seemed the best organi- 
zations, enough being shown of each to 
enable those interested to determine its 
relative merits and its applicability to 
a given community.’’ The. first two 
chapters are of an introductory nature 
and.deal with the function of education 
and character building. Chapter III 
gives a brief study of the pre-adolescent 
child, and the following chapter makes 
a careful study of pre-adolescent organ- 
izations, Chapters V and VI deal with 
the adolescent boy and adolescent organ- 
izations for boys. Chapter. VII takes 
up adolescent organizations for girls, 
Chapter VIII describes miscellaneous 
organizations, and Chapter IX gives a 
few concluding remarks. A bibliography 
and a directory of organizations, man- 
uals, and addresses are appended. The 
author believes that this book is the only 
one published so far that sums up all the 
available juvenile organizations. It 
should prove an invaluable guide in ena- 
bling a teacher, pastor, or parent to de- 
cide which organization is best fitted to 
his or her particular needs. 


*‘The Pleasant Land of Play.’’ By 
Maude M. Grant. Illustrated with draw- 
ings by Ada Budell. Cloth. 128pp. The 
Southern Publishing Company, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The author of this attractive little 
primary reader is already familiar to 
readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS. Miss Grant has been a frequent 
contributor to the magazine for many 
years; in fact, many of the verses in 
this book appeared originally in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. Theaim of 
the book is to interest the child in the 
subject of reading by utilizing the 
child’s interest in play and outdoor life. 
‘Interest and Imagination! What two 
wonderful words for the primary teacher! 
If the child is interested,’’ says the au- 
thor, ‘‘he is busy, happy, and contented. 
His atténtion is held and he profits there- 
by. Natural expression in reading can 
be gained only when the child is inter- 
ested in his subject. The lessons in this 
book are written with the purpose of in- 
teresting the child. The subjects are 
subjects that will appeal tohim. Weare 
always the most interested in things we 
know the most about, an@ this is partic- 
ularly the case with the small child.’’ 
The book is divided into five sections: 
‘“‘The Glad Springtime,’’ ‘‘The Happy 
Children at Play,’’ ‘‘Out of Doors with 
Mother Nature, ’’ ‘‘The Joyous Christmas 
Season,’’ and *‘In Fancy’s Realm’’ (fairy 
stories). Miss Budell’s drawings, which 
are reproduced in color, are exceptionally 
attractive, and add much to the appear- 
ance and value of the book. 


Dickens’s ‘‘Barnaby Rudge,’’ edited by 
Leon H. Vincent, Litt. D. ; Huxley’s ‘‘Au- 
tobiography and Essays,’’ edited by 
Brander Matthews, Professorof Dramatic 
Literature, Columbia University. ‘‘Bar- 
naby Rudge’’—Illustrated. Cloth. 881pp. 
$1.00. ‘‘Autobiography and Essays’’— 
Illustrated. Cloth. 276pp. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 

These two volumes are the first of the 
**LivingLiteratureSeries,’’ Richard Bur- 
ton, Ph.D., Editor-in-Chief. The plan 
of the series is to offer good literature, 
of the past and of the present, with con- 
siderable emphasis on the modern, the 
contemporary, and with the idea of fresh- 
ening the list of classics by additions 
which are not less worthy, if not quite 
so familiar. The main thought in select- 
ing the volumes was, of course, to in- 
clude only those books which are so true 
to the universal experience of mankind, 
that they are as much alive to-day as 
they were when written, regardless of 
the timeintervening. ‘‘Barnaby Rudge’’ 
contains an interesting and helpful com- 
ment on the author and the novel 
by the editor of the volume, and a series 
of topic notes on broad subjects, such as 
‘“‘Epping Forest,’’ ‘‘Maypole Inn,’’ etc. 
It is illustrated with two portraits of 








Dickens, an engraving of the room in 





, Gist for Authorship : 
-  Howtowrite, whatto write, 
andwheretosell. | 







Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self- | seo = -Make ff 
your spare time able. 
Turn your ideas Eto ‘llats. 


Courses in Short-Story Wni- | 
ing, Versification, Journalism, if 
Play -Writing, Photoplay | 
Writing, etc., taught persons |]) 
.ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 











Dr.Esenwein 
jj for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. ¢ Constructive criticism. 
4 Frank, honest, helpful advice.’ Real teaching. 








One oan has ‘received over ver’ $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course.j Another, a busy wife 
‘and mother, is averaging over,$75 a week from. 
‘photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
1} for writers, young or old.§ The universities recognize 
| this, for over.one hundred members of the English 
| faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
ia Literary Department. @The editors recognize it, for 
| they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library.* We also publish The’ 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we_offer_@ 
me script criticism service, / - 


450-page illustrated | catalogue tron ’ 


| The Home ri eteenace Schoo FS 
i, Dept. 48, i a, Sone Mass. 8/ 


INCORPORATED 1908 




















‘ESTABLISHED 1897 
| Ah t8 a 


YOUR F UTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 








Whatever your occupation or position, 
ou cS ors by our course in Public 
as ing, dram: reading and entertaining, 

which g ory Diysieal culture and voice 

trainin; Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their c nildren 2 to rec! ite. 


Send Gc. “te “e amps for Lilustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
186 MeLean Ave.,Highiand Park,Detroit, Mich. 














TEACHERS 


Wanted : sroztnrs 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 

LEARN GREGQ@ 


SHORTHAND AT H 6) M E 


COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS IN 
THE BEST SYSTEM-- taught, in 75 per cent of American 
Schoo! 'ypewritten Rens onal instructions make everythin: 
fainand easy. TUITION NOW HALE PRICE TO TEACUE 
Btenographers in demand, ‘salaries high, and work pleasant. 











Fargo School of ‘Business, | inc. Fargo, N.Dak. 











Learn To Teach Dancing 

We shall need 20 teachers in our schools at 
good salaries. We give you thorough training 
in latest steps and teaching methods, Both 
correspondence and resident eourses. Send 
stamp for booklet. 


NASCI CULTURAL SCHOOL 
112 W. WAYNE, FT. WAYNE, IND. 














The Fargo School of Business 
Teachers Bureau QUR5RS FREE 
To teachers who are awake to i _ opportuni- 
ties of Minnesota, Montana, and yrs of the 
Dakotas,” Progressive sasnberhnod excellent 
schools, splendid salaries. Good positions _- 
eyery day. Early enrollment brings best results 

Mrs. Annie S. Greenwood, Manager, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


SHORTHAND 


In 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 
acters, No‘ “positions’”’—no * ‘ruled The Boy “shad- 
ing’’—no “‘word signs’’—no “‘code notes.’”? Speedy, 

practical system that can be learned in 80 days of 
home study, utilizing spare time. For full de- 
scriptive matter, free, address OHICAGO OORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 2917 Wilcox Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 


School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
and for those interested in the study of academic 
subjects are given by correspondence. All courses command credit. 


Address Ohp University of f Chicaga 


(Div.1) Chicago, 
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You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only Conservatory of Music giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. 


The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 

touchof an accomplished teacher—isyoursto 

command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music — 
beyond question as to results. on sae can learn at hom: 

rite, tel us course you are 
Any Instrument interestedin™-Plano se you ae 
Voice, A School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catal 
with details of course you want. id now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6303 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


Teachers use 
Scientific Side of Music 


By VERA AMICA JOHNSON 


For all music students, Imparts by most effective 
method much needed knowledge of music funda- 
mentals, Useful to teachers in helping pupils to 
greatel progress and more complete understanding 
of phrasing, analysis, barring, chords, scales, and expres- 
sion, Use with students from first year up. Much subject 
matter not found in text books. Makes teacher’s work less 
fatiguing. Helps pupils interpret more sympathetically 
and understandingly. A unique plan of teaching funda- 
mentals—simple, effective, quickly mastered. Personal 
attention of author for clearer understanding. Special 
proposition of interest to teachers. Authoritative opinions 
of Miss Johnson and her pioneer work in hitherto unex- 
plored field of teaching sent free. No obligation to you. 
Write now to Teachers Service Department A. 


Vera Amica Johnson 292 Pleasant fivect 


Leominster, M 


MUSIC.. rom Hote FREE 


Yoo can . Thusaie. dike 
» Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, B Begi: 

pas thi ed, Blaye Bais Stereo: atic trations ma 

posta, ing ficused. Write for PRE booklet which expiains 


~~ 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bullding, CHICAGO 


A Magnetic Voice 


f Y Enjoy the power of a strong, clear, 
or ou pleasing voice, richer in tone, more 

vibrant in quality. You can easily 
have a perfect voice that everyone will admire. The famous 
Feuchtinger method of silent vocal exercises at home brings 
quick results, Stuttering, stammering, lisping banished. 
A wider BOOK for speaking and singing. 
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FREE aE, ad secret wha eis wor Per ances 
is and what it —y dot Or A No or obligation, a ee 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 3235, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 





VIOLINS oeentei rn Ge 


tail 
GUSTAV HENNING, 226 11TH STREET’ MIAMI, FLORIDA. 


Community Music Method; 


home study; degrees; federated chain plan; co-operative ser- 
vice, Ask Mr. PERFIELD, 58 West t0th: New York, N. Y. 


High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses, ‘Cata- 
log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. O- 


Home Study-Free Tuition 


Why not become more efficient? Carnegie College has 
aided thousands. It can aid you. Courses By MAIL. 
OVER 100 BRANCHES FRom WuicH To SELECT. 

Regular rates of tuition are verylow. “‘FREE TUITION” 
to ex-soldiers, and to representatives of ithe college, 
For special rates and “‘FREE TUITION PLAN”’ address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Baleemenship, Shorthand 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
we HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
00 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
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: BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS: UNIVERSITY, 

? 2424 College St., Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
- This University is poumatiied by the — Asso- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


which he wrote, a photograph of the 
Paper Buildings and Gardens, and a re- 
production of an old woodcut showing 
Barnaby Rudge and his mother. The 
‘‘Autobiography and Essays’’ contains 
a sketch of Huxley’s life and work, the 
autobiography, nine essays, five ‘‘appre- 
ciations’”’ by eminent scientists, histo- 
rians, and men of letters, and achronology 
of Huxley’s life and accomplishments, 
with parallel notes of corresponding 
events during the period of his life. The 
illustrations consist of a portrait of Hux- 
ley, and one photograph and three en- 
gravings to illustrate the text. The 
books are well constructed mechanically, 
well edited, and are pieasing in general 
appearance. 


**Handschin Modern Language Tests.’’ 
By Professor Charles Hart Handschin, 
Miami University. Each test put up in 
packages for fifty pupils, with four record 
sheets. Per package, $1.00 net. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

The author of these tests is well known 
among language teachers for his activ- 
ities as an organizer of modern language 
tests, also as the secretary of the Feder- 
ated Modern Language Association. 
These tests have been tried out in many 
classes and have been found thoroughly 
practical. They are designed to provide 
teachers with a convenient and accurate 
method of measuring the ability of stu- 
dents of elementary French and Spanish. 
Their use enables the teacher to rate 
each pupil according to a well-defined 
standard. Such rating will in some 
measure determine the advisability of 
having pupils continue their language 
beyond the elementary stage. The ma- 
terial consists of five tests—two silent 
reading tests in French, two silent tests 
in Spanish, and one a comprehension 
and grammar test in French. Those in 
pairs are similar in aim and scope, but 
differ in content in order to provide ma- 
terial for alternate examinations and to 
eliminate memory as a factor in the 
results. The record sheets give complete 
instructions for administering the tests 
and contain a key to the answers. 


‘‘Making Americans — Responsive 
Readings for ‘leaching Citizenship.’ 
Compiled by Etta V. Leighton, Civic 
Secretary of the National Security 
League. Limp Cloth. 128pp. 32c. F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

There has never been a time in the 
history of the United States when the 
words ‘‘Americanism’’ and ‘‘American- 
ization’? have been so often on the lips 
of so many people as just now. The dis- 
cussion as to just what they mean, what 
characteristics are typical of distinc- 
tively American life, is not confined 
nowadays to the orators. More and 
more, civics is and should be taught in 
our schools to impress on young citizens 
not the machinery but the spirit of demo- 
cratic government. As a people we are 
becoming convinced that without regard 
to the nationality of pupils, whether 
foreign or native-born, our schools are 
faced with the task of making Americans. 
These two words, the title of Miss 
Leighton’s compilation of responsive 
readings for teaching citizenship, express 
very succinctly the obvious purpose be- 
hind the book. In her Preface, Miss 
Leighton says, ‘‘This little book aims 
to bring to all of us, children and adults, 
inspiration, advice, and encouragement 
from the great men who have made our 
country great,’’—at a time, we'may add, 
when confusion at home and abroad 
makes inspiration, advice, and encour- 
agement particularly important. The 
Preface includes a letter of approval 
from Lieut. -Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
to whose distinguished father the book 
is dedicated in the following words: ‘‘To 
the Great American, Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose life and sayings were the inspira- 
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New Easy Way to Learn 


Music---At Home 


It Costs You Nothing to 
Try It 

If you ‘could suddenly sur- 

prise your friends by entertain- 

ing them on the piano or the 

violin, ukulele, saxophone or 


play or sing by note. 
Thousands of Enthusiastic Students 
I call my method “‘new’’ 


of teaching music. But my method is thoroug ily tim 


some other musical instrument, ‘ried and proven. Over 250,000 successful pupi t 
. ) wouldn’t it be great? Think Partsof the world, including all ¢ ages, from boys and girls 
uid “. of the fun you’d have; think Of 7 to8 to men and women of 70, are the proof. 
of the pride, the joy of accom- ‘ 
plishment you’d get from it! Next time you have folks in Costs Nothing If Not Pleased 
for the evening or when you go out to a party it certainly But I don't ask you to judge my methods by what others 
would be fine to be able to play for them, wouldn’t it ? say or by what I myself say You can take any course on 
Instead of sitting in the background a mere listener, trial—singing, or playing any instrument you prefer i 
hopelessly out of the fun when the music begins, letting judge entirely by Layee aa bene if — gg Mac 
others get all the credit for ability, why can’t you become YOU 8Fe not satisfied with the lessons or with what you 
. learn from it, then it won’t cost yon a single penny. 1 


one of the applauded entertainers ? 
You’ve often wished to be able to play something—to 
have some talent, or to take the proper part in singing. 
How many times has the evening’ s pleasure been marred 
by the admission, | Sorry I can’t sing,”’ or “No, I don’t 
know how to play. 


guarantee satisfaction, 
pleased with the lessons, the total cost amounts 
few cents a lesson, with your music and everything i 


eluded. 
Mail pepe Now 










i When learning to play, or inging is so easy, hy 
People Who Play Are in Demand As tinue to confine your enjoyment of music to mere liste 
Entertainers hp not at least let me 7 you my f that t 
: allz t my methods ? now you will tf book « 
On those long, dull evenings at_home, how they would be porate ee inte sonar Aas simply “ee . sao ‘t sho us 4p 
brightened by the ability to play! Not on a player piano acy it is to turn your Wish to plav or sing nie te 
or a victrola—but to create music—to play yourself. YOU gat. Just now Lam making a special short-time offer tt 
can experience the joy and satisfaction that come from ac- guts the cost per lesson intwo, Send your name now, be- 


tual musical accomplishment. Besides the enormous pleas- 
ure, it willadd to your friends and bring you popularity. 
You will be showered with invitations. And you can earn 
money from it, too. People who can play—entertainers— 
earn good money. 


fore this special offer is withdrawn. 





Get the facts, proofs, enthusiastic letters from pupils 





‘ ret this fascinating new book, together with our spe 
And now at last comes the chance for you to learn. No ps All this is at no obligation on your part 
need to join a class or pin yourself down to certain hours cut out the coupon or drop a line with your n ame an 
for lessons or practice. No need to pay a dollar or more dress, Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


per lesson to a private teacher, Neither the question of 
time nor expense is any longer a bar—every one of the 
obstacles that have been, confining your enjoyment to mere 
listening have now been ‘removed. 

My method of teaching music—in your spare time at 
home, with no strangers around to embarrass you—makes 
it amazingly easy to learn to sing by note or to play any in- 
strument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing about music to 
begin—don’t need to know one note from another, My 
method takes out all the hard part—overcomes all the diffi- 
culties—makes your progress easy, rapid and sure. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
65 Brunswick Bldg., 
COUPON ----------- 


David F. Kemp, President 
U. S. School of Music, 
65 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 

Without obligaticn, please send me your boc 
“Music Lessons in You r Own Hony and part 
culars of your special ofier 


Every Lesson As Fascinating As a Game 
There is positively no trick to it—no ‘‘numbers,”’ no 


makeshifts. Every step is made simply by Print and Pic- Name.....- ; ia 

ture Lessons that you can’t go wrong on, and every lesson ase Print Na 
interesting as a e. 
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Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, my meth- 
od is a revolutionary improvement over the old methods 
used by private teachers. 


EARN to sing or play your My method makes each step so easy to understand and 
favorite musica) instru- practice that even children only 7 to 10 years old have 
ment in your spare time quickly become accomplished playe rsor singers under my 

at home. My simple method direction by mail. Also thousands of men and women 50 to 
teaches anyone correctly, easily 70 years old wluding many who had never ae fore tried 
and quickly, Develope talent, to play any instrument or taken a lesson of ¢ nd—have 
popularity, and make money. found my method equally easy. My me« ithod i is as thoroug? 

asitiseasy. I teach you the only right way teach you to 


simply because it is so radi- 
eally different from the old and hard-to-understand ways 


On the other hand, if you are 
to only ¢ 





This Offer Is Too Important To Hesitate Over 


New York 
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ARGE FLAG 
Your School 


FREE! 


Read Our Wonderful Offer! 


We will send you Free of All Cost, 
one gross of our Special Metal ‘Tip, 
Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold 
by the pupils of the school at Five 
Cents Each. Each pencil is suitably 
inscribed—‘‘Sold for the Flag Fund.’’ After the sale remit us the proceeds 
and we will send you at once, delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a Five, Six or Eight Foot 
United States Flag absolutely free of allcost! These flags are madeof regular flag cloth, fast colors, 
stripes securely sewed, complete with Heavy Canvass Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for 
indoor or outdoor use. You may have a beautiful set of Allies’ Flags, size 16'' x 24" complete with 
Canvass Headings and Metal Grommets, or a Large Size Pencil Sharpener, adapted for all sizes of 
pencils and crayons, for the sale of a single gross of the pencils, if you prefer. Ifa larger flag is 
desired, we give you the choice of a Ten or Twelve Foot United States Flag for the sale of Two 
Gross of the pencils. We also have the Large Framed Pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, 
Roosevelt and other noted men for the sale of a single gross of the pencils. 

REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 

We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which 
to complete the sale if necessary. Asan inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school re- 
mitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and 
one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These TWO fine pictures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular 
premium selected for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for 
the Teacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. Simply sign the 
coupon and mail; we’ll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be suprised to see how 
easily and quic kly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and flags and can pos ly 
| guarantee prompt shipments. 
READ WHAT THESE TEACHERS SAY 

“*The flag arrived O.K. We are al! we!! pleased with it. **We sold the pencils e mg and had k rts of fun doi 
Miss Alice Towne, Swanville, Maine. Zona Berry, Mt. Ida 

**We like your pencils very % much and I shall be glad to sell ‘The picture of W nabinute om reachex : as in good conditio: 


other gross for you later o We are highly pleased with it 
wap "Mise America A. Barletta, San Juan, Porto Rico. Sacred Heart School, Wynot, Neb 


**Kindly send another gross of pencils. We received the flag e flags an a pe tures have been receive 


and the children were i... slighted with same. suas “ d with th ey re ti seems ihe a "gift to our room 
any | iy Larson, Wolverton, Minn. ue pupils are de lighted. oa Maude Fuqua, Waco, Texas 


The Ouborne Specialty Company, - - Camden, New York | 
Fill Out the Coupon Today—We’ll Do The Rest 















The, Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You ju may send us, charges prepaid, one gross of your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at be ¢ and 
remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are ‘disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of our remittance you wi il send 


us our choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 


N.L Ship pencils to...cccsccccecccccecccsccreeeeeseeseeeseees esses sees esse ss senses seers seer es eeesseeees 
Apr. 20 py”. TTTTTTTTTTLTTET TEEPE TET LEM LLL 
Blame Of Babsaols o 0c ccccvccccccccccccccsccccccccceccce Name of Teacher........6+ sseeeeeceee 
Adrann OF TeMSRs ccc cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccssccecce Dhabas cccccsccccccescccccescoes 











i ciation of A cial Schools. 








Erated music free. 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, “Studio 15, Social | Union Bidg.., Boston, 














































Teachers Wanted 


Perkins County wants fifty normal 
graduates for rural school work next 
year. Experience desirable. First 
gtade certificates or better necessary. 





Recommendations required. We of- 
fer best wages, best schools and best 
living conditions in South Dakota, 


We want only the best teachers. 


A. A. HALE, County Sup’t 
Bison, South Dakota. 











Unprecedented demand for 
Grade and Rural School Teachers 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


Steger Building Chicago 














‘Southwestern Teachers’ Exchange 


OF ARCADIA, LOUISIANA 
BE. H. Fisher, Pres. J. P. Wagner, Mgr. | 


Our field; La,, Ark,, Miss., Tex., Okla,, Ariz., | 
New Mex, Salaries $100 to $300 per month. 
Will go higher. Come to the land of opportun- 
ity. SEND FOR APPLICATION BLANK | 
AND ENROLL FOR FALL VACANCIES, | 
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Texas Teachers’ Bureau ©: 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1. co. 





Cc. G. TRUITT, Manager, __ Marshall, Texas 














New Jersey Teachers’Agency 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 
TEACHERS FOR NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS. 


100 BEAUTIF UL POETICAL MOTTOES 


artistic INy , Brinte d or y teacher should have them. 
Ww ‘thet m. 


Ev ikn en Sent } postpaid for $1 
MAINE TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY, . ° 





BANGOR, MAINE 





BRAYTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 Franklin 
Strect, Providence, R. 1. Registration FREE. No 
charge toemployers. Prompt Service. 

TEACHERS PRE-WAR SALARIES DOUBLED. 


Choice positions for qualified teachers. Address: 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
IN BOOK FORM; 


50 APPLICATION BLANK detach as you need, 


leaving stubs for memoranda; $1.10, postpaid. 
The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau, Nashville, Tennessee, 


DOMESTIC SCIENGE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 




















BIG SALARY you 
SALARY you 
The Government or business concerns will start YOU on 


$1,100.00 to $1,500.00 a year as bookkeeper or stenogra- 
pher—this we guarantee—-or $2,400.00 to $5,000.00 as ac- 
countant when we train you. Thousands of positions to be 
filled. By a new method, indorsed by business men, we 
train you by mail or at our office within half usual time. 
Three hundred thousand Draughon~- trained have made 
good, Clip and send this notice for particulars. Address 


Draughon’s College, 210-6, Nashville, Tenn. 


Debates andOrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses forall occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants, Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5, Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings: 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. ‘Many thousands cppeinted year yeasty. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 class: 

fied positions. ommon school educatjoa pufticient, 
Fall information and questions used Dy the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS’ 


tion of twenty years of teaching children 
and adults of many nationalities.’’ The 
hundreds of selections brought together 
in **Making Americans’’ are carefully 
grouped under one or another of four 
main headings: I—-The Extension of 
Freedom, II—The Meaning of America, 
I11—The Good Citizen, IV— The Future 
of Freedom. The book is intended and 
well adapted for use in either graded or 
ungraded schools. It will recommend 
itself particularly for use in opening ex- 
ercises, or for any other concert or gen- 
eral exercise which the day’s program 
may include. Besides shorter and 
longer extracts from the writings of 
famous men and from notable historical 
documents, beginning with the Pilgrims 
in Holland, and stretching across the 
centuries to our own day, various special 
features are presented—inspiring poems, 
dialogues, short plays and asong. An 
outline for dramatic schoolroom presen- 
tation of these features (as well as other 
hints for successful use of the book) is 
given in an introduction entitled ‘‘Sug- 
gestions to Teachers.’’ The most strik- 
ing feature of the book, and the one 
which makes it unique among such books, 
is its arrangement for responsive read- 
ing, the paragraphs being numbered 
alternately in bold and light faced type. 
This renders the collection extremely 
flexible—a teacher may use as many of 
the paragraphs as she likes at a given 
time and stop whenever convenient. 
The two pages of ‘‘ Biographical Notes’’ 
at the end of the book will be helpful as 
a starting point for almost unlimited re- 
search as to the historical and civic im- 
portance of the persons whose writings 
have been drawn upon. Regarding the 
principle underlying the choice of selec- 
tions, Miss Leighton has this to say at 
the conclusion of her ‘*Suggestions’’: 
‘‘The majority of these selections have 
been tested in the classroom, The chil- 
dren will take to this book as they do not 
take to the ordinary compilation because 
they are modern children and, like their 
elders, want short pithy sayings. In the 
hands of capable teachers the book will 
prove a help in reading, history, oral and 
written composition and dramatization, 
as well as in tracing the growth of de- 
mocracy and in developing the highest 
ideals of citizenship.’’ 





Rising to School Needs 


In these days when school authorities 
throughout the country are puzzling over 
matters of school finance, it will be of 
interest to many to note the success with 
which these problems are being solved in 
a community where because of unusually 
rapid growth the needs have been most 
acute. At a recent special election in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, the voters authorized 
by an overwhelming majority $850,000 of 
school bonds and the increase of the 
school tax levy to 15 mills, the maximum 
allowable under the state constitution. 
This makes a total of $2,850,000 in school 
bonds authorized by Tulsa in the last five 
years. During this period all of the pro- 
ceeds of the bond issues and a large share 
of the current revenue of the school sys- 
tem have been used for the purchase of 
sites, buildings, and equipment. Since 
1915 the scholastic enumeration has been 
increased from 7,526 to 17,501. Fifty 
new rooms must be added annually to 
house the growing school population. 
The voters have never yet refused any 
request of the Board of Education for 
funds. The various civic organizations, 
the Patron-Teachers associations, and 
the school children themselves, conducted 
an active campaign of education to assure 
a large attendance at the polls. 

Much credit is due to Supt. E. E. Ob- 
erholtzer who, in his six years’ tenure, 
has established so close a co-operation 
between the school and the home that an 
awakened electorate throws its influence 
almost as a unit in favor of any measure 
designed to promote the welfare of 
Tulsa’s educational system. 
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Teachers, Principals, Superintendents 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write us today for free booklet, ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ 


FNS ST ED 


"ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Enrollment Fee Not Necessary 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Portland, Ore.: 1812 Northwestern Bank Bid., peeeh &-Setentae, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 636 Chamber of Com., John C.Epperson, 4 
CAA LL Ae Chicazo, Ill.: Lytton Bid., 14. Jackson Blvd., H. 8. Stice, Mgr. 
Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager Minneapolis, Minn.: 827 14th Avenue, S.E., F. B. Reed, Mgr 
° ,A.M., 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED —- 





OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 
See page 73 in this issue for Enrollment Blank 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


d West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
aw A st po Rely a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands ef teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, peony and successfully for its 








CLAUDE J. BELL, Manager, NASHVILLE, TENN. 








members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address J 
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THE WAY TO | THE Tt @ FI I C 74% Cx @) TEACHERS’ 


31 West Lake Strect, Suite 205 A G E N C Y 


THE BEST 
POSITIONS |IDIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


on can have anythh ntnow. We can save you five times your par commslesion 
We Need 500 Teachers. andin iy alone: school A higher poe positional ones Few sure. That's Our Business. 














T ' SUPERINTENDENTS, DIRECTORS. 
EAC H E- R Ss, All that is necessary is to write to 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colorado. Geo. W. Hampton, Mgr. 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “arcantay ca.” 
Uregale an urn od hn nar Hh Stl lg leg 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


All communications answered the day Bo gy Savions 3 fren - — fficial ip free to teachers. 
O. F. Revercomb, Manager., New York Life ‘echiding. ‘Kansas City, Missouri and Denver, Colorado. 


The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free ae. 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salaries 
in rural schools $85-100. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitoi Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


wanted for Ohio rural, village and city schools at $80 to $180 per 
NORMAL TRAINED TEACHERS month, Registration free. Write for blanks today. 
The Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 


HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN The easiest and fairest you have eine, 
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OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. JOLLY, Mcr. MENTOR, KY. 








[LEARN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


Fascinating and Educational Work—Big Salaries—Prepare Now 
The United States Shipping Board is making heavy demands is upon usfor Dodge-trained wirelessoper. 
ators, Travel all over the world, secure, free, unsurpassed living accommodations and earn a bigsalary, 
ie Sine Maat Morse . — Pippen cd one Seen ——— 
School establl ears. ors a! t fficias. Low 
rates. Students can earn liv expenses while stenting teool. “Catalog Free. Write Today, 


Dodge’s Telegraph and Wireless Institute 38th St. Valparaiso, Indiana 

















THE PILGRIMS OF 1620 


Text by M. Josephine Moroney Music by E. S. Hosmer 
For Mixed Voices. Solo Voice: Baritone 
Time of performance: about thirty minutes 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 

From their farewell to Leyden, through the stormy voyage to the shelter of Provincetown 
Harbor, the signing of the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower, and the landing at Plymouth the 
vivid text and music carry the dauntless Pilgrims. The part of the Pastor is given to a Baritone 
solo; while the part of Narrator may be sung by the same soloist or by a unison chorus, 


THE PAGEANT OF THE PILGRIMS 


Text by Frederick H. Martens Music by N. Clifford Page 
In Press. Write for full information. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


























COMMENCEMENT 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, HELPS, SUGGESTIONS 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, which has recently been published, is consulted. 

Every angle of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher 
finds here the very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual 
Commencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainment nov- 
elties. Educators andistudents will find ita mine of Commencement wealth, 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 en- 
tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features), Class colors 
(8 combinations); Class Flower (9); Class wi A Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Dri 1; Cartoon; Class Songs (4): 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 Encik and Latin); Suggest- 
ed Mottoes (107): Class Plays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement es—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Con- 
vention, Seance or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear, attractive type, illustrated, 370pages. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
alogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, Shadow Plays, Speakers, etc. 
Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selection. Something to fit any 
occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 
The imprint ‘“‘Denison”’ signifies quality. Established over forty years 


T.S. DENISON & CO., 152 RANDOLPH sT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


| 
It is most encouraging to note that the | | Appropriate Gift 
66 97 movement for increase of teachers’ | | for™ ae Pu le 
salaries has become practically nation- School Clee 
wide. As stated by Prof. O”Shes i in his at oo ose. 
article on another eon ‘‘ tlook P : 
Gold Medal Crayons for the Teaching’ Profession, 7 “there Our No. 8 style, shown in engraving, has never been surpassed. 


is no profession which is now so much in ‘ ‘ 
the public mind as teaching.”’ The need ||| SEHYLE 8: Size 4x6 inches—heavy deckled edge cover embossed 


of increased salaries is recognized and |} in three colors, besides two inserts, with suitable printing matter 
communities in general are answering for close of school purpose 


the demand. It would take columns of | - —_— 
space to mention increases granted which sag ’ | —close of school poem, 


















































} have come to our notice. The instances | and other matter printed 
‘ are so numerous that it may well be/|f, 

f f red = plat 

e called a general movement. Not all of hook a re Bop 
. m these increases are adequate but they are | |} | a ooklets tied wit au- 
Mi INCE the introduction of | substantial and indicate that the com- |] CHL = OUVENIR tiful silk tassel 

} CRAYOLA,”’ most of the | munities are ready to respond to the || | Ss . 

4 elementary, high schools need when it is fully realized. Naturally | } 3 Send Copy: Name of School, 
k. and colleges in the United increases in cities and large villages |] | District Number, 
: g 1te have attracted more attention but the/|f} | Township, County and State. 
i States and Canada have used | smaller villages and the districts are not | }| | Name of Teacher, School Of- 
. these crayons exclusively. unaffected and are all in line. ficers and Nares of Pupils. 
4 ‘ Many of the increases are under state- f Write very carefully so that pos- 
q This can be due only to the | wide provisions. One of the important |] | sibilities of errors may be re- 
4 unsurpassed excellence, uni- measures in this line now pending is the || | duced. 

i form uality and moderat bill before the New York legislature |} | Quantity Plain Photo 
A : quality nO erate which we mentioned quite fully last |] | Photogra mo» = $1 20...$1 32 
5 price of “‘CRAYOLA. month. This bill which provides for in- Pp 6... 1 8)... 1 48 
: creases throughout the state of from 20 | 12. 1 602. 1 80 
i m : ; ) f teache that of 12... 1 60... 1 80 
i To enable you to test the merit to 40% in present salaries is strongly | oc Sutin aa 14... 1 72... 1-96 
id of our crayons and chalks, and | endorsed. It would call for an increase be added to Souve- 38" 1 957. 324 
J} Jf make comparisons, we are al- | of state iaxation of over $20,00.000 and. | ns caa ee Bode tg 
H ways glad to send samples also argument against it, It is quite possi: |f | name and address 2. 2 76 
j specimens of drawings and _ | ble that it may not be passed in itspres- | _ peepee yemoge EY ME ET 
4 color charts. ent shape but it is sure to bring about etching will poste 80... 2 6S... 3 24 

some legislation which will provide for || | instead. We copy >a Q -" : = 
bie heh : a substantial increase. Teachers may |] | any size photo- 36.. 3 04... 372 
‘Crayola Set No. 8 consists of well be encouraged at the outlook not | H a graph. The better 38... 3 16... 3 88 
eight — in tuck cardboard only for the standing but for the rewards photo the better the 49 3 20" 4 $0 
bee. Graven, Papes, wrapped: | | im their profession cole al phot 3 
j e 46... 3 64... 4 52 
" Additional Copies 6 ceats each, with phote 7 cents each. 
Write for interesting brochure, ‘‘What the A Source for Story Material de P ath ee “eh ai toad, - Envelopes to match 1 cent each. 
[| average teacher may accomplish in Black- The co-operation of twenty-seven li- x vet the | Me Ss, s hig geo! of youth, os SAMPLES FREE: A Stamp will be 
board Drawing.’’ brarians has been secured to aid in the bs re nfo the hall of fame, appreciated, Write TODAY. 
telling of Red Cross stories to the boys . ae igh tand life and.truth Ohio Printing Com 
‘ age 4 “A nl ante pany, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. | attending ther ‘Story Hours.” These |} [ey ResllE. Seibert, Prop 
i wien Dh, Mowe Fock Cy. each month from the Division Depart- aes : ; New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
. Box N 

















ment of Publicity of the American Red 
Cross from which they can select the 
ones most suited to their needs. 
sal iV \: ry ilies This material will also be available 

: oral c ¢ for the use of all teachers. Many times — 


9 Ely, : ‘|  wietubeee | the teacher who is eager for illustrative 

Y A Pare nee | story material may findin the file just |} 
DNF once eel the story which will best meet her needs. | }) TX 
- = » as a aad It is hoped that through this medium | | | 
a new point of contact with the children 


Fe ae F [Stay Saleen | can be obtained; that Ked Cross ideals | 
and activities will be a part of their 

MEDART Pla sare Eiaiunees general information and their active in- | 

pee mg? ype efficiency, durability. terest in the Junior Red Cross will be | ]} 

Pion in the playground. movement. * | 


Established 1873. Endorsed by civic = stimulated. 
E municipal authorities. Let us help plan ‘ ae 

YOUR playground. MEDART Catalog “L” The capital city of Montana has been 

on request. Write for it on your letterhead. HJ | called by the majority of people, and per- | || “as U N DR EDS 


3524 oene — rot 2 Salen Mo. haps even by most school teachers, ‘* Hé- 


- 1cé'na.’’ This is incorrect and the resi- | }! 
dents of that city are endeavoring to have 
the proper pronunciation made known. 
This they give as ‘‘Hél!' én-a’’— short 

SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS **e’’ in both cases with accent on the first 


syllable. ‘This information is sent us by 


Teachers may easily display || a member of the publicity committee of | }) MEN—WOMEN 


the work of their pupils on the || the commercial club of Helena, who says 









































































walls by using that ‘‘the fact that this western city of 
14,000 is engaged in teaching 100,000,000 
Moore Push- Pins people to speak one word correctly,’’ is $1300 O $1500 F EAR 
The fine stool points will not injure plaster _ a matter of interest. 
or w wor an ie giass heacs hoid se- ; 7 os 
in with ty cone ee | . cimly twist |B eens by pris yim and < Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 
charts, ete., use Moore Push-léss Hangers, clal endorsements o 1e overnors 0 : - | 
Tuakd uo 0g 256 poet Und coven diie. Saauhe-dive Btatea, the National Secority in the Department of Commerce; Census Department and other 
Sold by hardware, ste 15 ¢ League’s ‘‘American Day’’ movement departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- 
supply stores everywhere per packet for the holding of Americanism demon- | tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 
Moore Push- Pin Company, strations in the form of parades on May | in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia. Ist, to counteract the usual radical “*May | Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 
Day’’ a pega has spread into forty- as 
three States. rrangements now under | inga ummer Examin yw 
way in leading cities in these states | Spr g an pier scsi here 





Visualiz ed Knowledge sig will betaa Par ieetts ere | Fill out and mail the attached / ‘FR ANKLIN 
th The MARCON-SLOPER || coupon now. Act at once. ; INSTITUTE 


comes through the eye.’’ Teachers are be- 





ing appointed to explain an adaptation of this prin- a 
ciple to school subjects. Great demand. Method DUPLICATOR We will immediately send you full - Dept. $237 

adopted by seven states. Salary paid, expenses You can make 100 copies of your | < ¢ a 

guaranteed, railroad fare advanced. Ideal vaca- own hand or type-written letters, description of the positions open to $ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

, Fal xe drawings i in- = 

tion work, leading to permanent position. (For our ten, siagly end easily. Postal | you, witha full idea of the work, $ Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
free booklet called “‘ACHIEVEMENT”’ write weey size, printing surface, 4x7, $1. |§| hours, vacation, salaries, and date .©  tirely without charge or any obligation on my 


Note size 64x10, $2. Fulldirec- 2 part, list of U. 8. Government positions now open 
tions, ink and spor nge comple ig. Ako | of the next examination in your & to teachers, Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
of Work, a i section. hours, work, vacation and date of the Spring and 


Circular, Sample of Work and Sr pecial | = . : 7 P 3 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or © Summer examination in my section, sending me free 


vs PL ws anan conrany, ue eee PEED CH oar ||| DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW 7° ssols exumization costo 
PLA Batertainmenta +i Ss omgangeesee | lS tS 


ee of eam — PLAYS ceeenern teen me 


SAM'L ER FRENCH, 20 O West 38th., “hew York. Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. f chins edetnbeacsssesekaetsdsecqteusseséaccansenghe 


RAYMOND S. BRANCH, 1303-1307 U.S. 
Annuity & Life Building, CHICAGO 
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It matters not what 
Fate may give, 
The best ix thine — 
4. To nebly live. é 










‘public school’ 


your order, 
any size to size desired. 


landscape instead of photo. 
Should you desire photo of both teach 


and school 


Souvenir of Our School 


** These people surely do get out nice stuff ’’ 


UR new 1920 Souvenir No. 12, herewith illustrated, is neat, tasty and pretty, 
steel die design engraved in colors, 3% x 64 inches, tied as shown, with 
8 insert pages of splendid and appropriate composition nicely illustrated. 


You Send To Us Fe 
name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use 
for a heading) district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. L 


Photo Souvenirs 


Two years ago we began our custom of mounting photos on inside page, opposite names 
of pupils, thus bringing photo of teacher and names of pupils together and by having the 
photo on inside page, it is always clean and bright. This arrangement has proven so very 
desirable with our patrons that many more are ordering photo souvenirs than formerly, 
Since last season we have had worked out a special design as shown in illustration for the 
photo, using the entire page and also a much larger photo than last year, } 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher 
or schoolhouse and we will copy from ita photo for each souvenir and return original with 
A postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can copy from | 


In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with 


, add 2c extra to the following 





prices for each souvenir, 


EXAMPLE: 


making $3.00 for 25. 


will be pleased to send them. 


tage to us as well as to our patrons, 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, 


Back 
Prices Postpaid for No. 12 bere 
Without Photo—10 or less $1.25; number above 10, 8 cents each. 
With Photo—10 or less $1.50; number above 10, 10 cents each. i 
lf 25 are ordered without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.25 and the | 
next 15, 8 cents each or $1.20, or $2.45 for 25. 
For 25 with photo the first 10 will cost $1. 50 and the next 15, 10 cents each or $1.50, 


Envelopes with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 1C each. j 
Should pupils’ names exceed number of souvenirs ordered, add 1 cent for each name in excess. i 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you : 


if you prefer to see samples, we { 


3 Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great eavan- 






































Mansfield, Ohio 














“TEACHERS 7 CLASS PRESIDENTS! 

Buy Direc* from the Manufacturers. 
hod o é sailing Gizect to Schools and# \ 

ble $ [es 


. No. N936 

cing *] 10k. Gold $2 50 

tation charg yes .| Ster. Silver $1,458 

rnd for re pice of E ngraved Com- 
ard 


ANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 








weed for te pop. dict. 
undey school or churc. . 7 
leaguesand societies. Big [SHS°20) 
catalog free. Special de- 5 
signsa specialty. Samples Ne.193 
sent class officers. No. 193, 

2 colors, initials, date, silver plate, 
30¢ each, 12 or more, 25c each; ster- 
ling, 50c each, 12 or more, 45¢ each, 


METAL ARTS CO. 
Department N. - - Rochester, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS 


FREE CATALOG Sivs Sho Smcen in cuss 
SESSIAL EMBLEMS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Prices and description given in mew /EPE), 
*"1920" Catalog. Write to-day for copy 
showing many Pins and Rings. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 
116 Bastian Bidge Rochester, Ne We 


AJASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT ey syd To you 
OUR NEW CAT. TH 600 OF THE. 
ea | UP- TO-DATE “DESIGNS FREE. 
i . K. GROUSE CO. 


44 m. Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 


PATE CLASS PINS descatei0y.swocataioes 


A 22 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 
















































Sterl. Silver 75c. .728. 


50 Rolled Gold 90e, 
Solid Gold $1.75 
Sterl. Silver $1 50 Sterl. Silver .50c 


Solid Gold $3.50 


H No. 2003 in one ormore colors of hard enam 
| Silver Plate, 15c each, $1.50 per dc dos. Sterling Silver, 
30c each, $3.00 per doz No. 2022 Hard Enameled, 
Silver — 20¢ each, per doz. $2.00, Sterling r Bilver 
40c each, $1.00 per doz. 

Engraving tees. Scnd for Catalogue, M’f’d by 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 











| __No. 1 Beckman &t.. New York, N. Y, 








Teachers and Librarians 


Thru a special arrangement with an Eastern Paper 
Mill we are offering exceptional value on Linen Cor- 
respondence Stationery—better quality for less than 
retail price of ordinary grades. A Hand Embosser 
for Monograming your own Stationery with each 
order, 

Write for samples and prices, 


LaPOOK & SON, 610 East 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS—PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, New York Style. 
Graduation Day, Commencement Week, All Round 
Occasions, Each 50c, Each 192 pages best material. 
Pantomimes, Drills, Dances, Entertainment Sup- 
plies, Dumb Bells, Fans, Stars, Spangles, Bells, etc. 

EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
43 East 19th Street, New York City. 



































We Manufacture 
Diplomas 


Invitations 
Programs 
Class Pins 


Pennants 





Frames for Diplomas 


Write for prices and description 














Sena for description of our 
Booklet Souvenir Diploma 








If you do not have our 1920 sample lines and 
catalogs, send for them at once. 
5,000 schools with Commencement Supplies. 


The Harter School Supply Company 


We supply 





634-636 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Teachers and Salesmanship 


J. Henry Nortridge, general manager 
of the North Ridge Brush company, 
Freeport, Ill., was answering a question. 
‘“‘Let’s analyze the word ‘salesman- 
ship,’’’ he said, ‘‘before jumping at a 
conclusion as to whether or not a teacher 
uses the principles of salesmanship in 
school work. 

‘*Science, as defined by Webster, is 
organized knowledge, while art is the 
application of that knowledge. The art 
of scientific salesmanship is the ability 
to influence—to make others see as you 
see, feel as you feel, think as you think, 
and act as you wish them to act. Now, 
isn’t that exactly what a teacher does 
or tries to do in the schoolroom? 

‘«Salesmanship is practical psychology, 
a subject taught at the various schools 
for teachers and discussed in lectures, 
at teachers’ meetings and in institute 
work. Prominent educators tell us that 
the most important phase of a teacher’s 
preparatory work is the study of human 
nature. What better method can be 
offered than a connection with a reliable 
company manufacturing household neces- 
sities? In this way the teacher comes 
into actual contact with mothers in their 
homes‘and learns to wield a_ beneficial 
influence, and at the same time she has 
an opportunity to study the children’s 
environment. 

‘* Another thing: It is highly essential 
that school-teachers should deal with 
adult minds at least part of the year. 

“‘It has been found,’’ Mr. Nortridge 
said, ‘‘that teachers who take up some 
form of salesmanship at vacation time 
return to the schoolrooms better equipped 
for their work. They are more tactful 
and successful in managing children be- 
cause of the broadening influence of the 
selling experience. Many of the leading 
teachers in this country owe their suc- 
cesses to the fact that in learning to deal 
with the parents they exercise a highly 
beneficial influence over the children. 
To gain an idea of how much better work 
is possible in the schoolrcom all one has 
to do is to watch a teacher who has spent 
one, two or three vacations selling goods. 

*“‘This art of all arts—the art of in- 
fluencing men and women—is studied and 
put into actual practice in the selling 
field, with the result that the teacher 
not only receives a broader education 
but also earns good money during a time 
that is usually adead loss. In fact, there 
are teachers who earn as much money as 
sales representatives in the ten weeks’ 


vacation period as they are paid for nine | 


and a half months’ school work.”’ 

In answer to a question at the close of 
the interview, the speaker said: ‘‘We 
will have desirable positions for more 
than 800 men and women teachers and 
at least 1000 students in universities, 
colleges and normal schools during va- 
cation months this summer.”’ 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words, Debaters Guide 25 cents. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 














**NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 





Three Pencils YOUR NAME in Por 30g, 
C. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York City. 





Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 
SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 
examinations. The 48 page book of 
Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
in the past, should be in the hands 
of each 8th grader. Over 1800 live 
questions on all 8th grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 8 for $1.00, 4 or 


more 30c. 
OSCAR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


_ Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
q DUPLICATOR CO. 

46 Murray St., N. Y¥. City 


How to Pass Examinations 
ee BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


t examinations with answers re- 
ae carefully, wil prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Rezents or Civi Ser- 














vice exarination offeredia any state in the 


Union, These examinations wereprepared, 
nearly 2] of them, under the direet super- 
visicn cf Judge Draner, Late Commissioner 
of Education for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Ilinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMNATICNS for 14 YEARS PAST — 
Will ANSWERS COMPLETE 


a 


" “QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 

















Sixteen of them containing 29 — 
Price complete postpaid $2.50, 

14Yrs, o in Arithmetic, with Ans, $ .25 
14Y; with Ans, . .25 
1 a oraaee Ans. . 
14 n Fhyeio with Ans, .25 
14 n Spellin 3000 words .25 
1 ia Metho with Ans. .25 
1 n Gui od * wsvithAns, .25 
14 aU.S . Hist.* with 7 225 
14 a Eaclish C Com.,* th 25 
1 na School ILaw,* wich Ans. °25 
1 a Reading,* with Ans, .25 
1 2 Gen, Kistory, wi: Ane 29 
14 aRhetoric,* with Ans, .25 
14 nLiteraturc, ‘withAns, .25 
14 2 Dotany, with Ans. .25 
V4 a Physics, . withAns, .25 
14 nChemistry, withAns. .25 
14 n Zooloay, withAns, .25 
14 2 Geolo: withAns, ,25 
14 ia School Lconomy, with Ans, .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, ~* 55.00 
*Revised ones in nae 7 9 

Azy one 25 cents: any four (4) $1.00; 
e win HORE 13; a any (1) one apni 

wR ALL PUBLISHING Ct COMPANY | 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Boise, Idaho. Salt Lake City, Utah. Berkeley, Calif. 
The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West and Alaska 
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Western Conditions Free Enrollment 
in March 1920 There will be no enrollment fee in our 


home office. If you wish to enroll in either 
Teachers the country over have been very | our California or Utah office send $1.00 for 
much up in the air because of the salary copying your references. 


question, but the situation is rapidly clearing. Our Phenomenal Record 
At this writing, March 20th, many of our ‘ ; 

# A 1911—Established as the Idaho Teachers’ Agency. 
leading schools have adopted their salary 1912—Reorganized as the Northwestern Teachers’ Agency. 

i ini 1914—All the WEST and ALASKA covered. 

schedule for next a making the minimum 1915—Equalled the nti of any Waseen Agency. 
for grade teachers $1125 or $1200, and for 1916-1920—The Largest Agency West of Chicago. 
high school $1200, $1350 and $1500 according We work in the west alone—the only 
to experience and preparation, and special large agency that does this. Hence our 
subjects accordingly—all as we predicted in advertisement, ‘‘your best medium to secure 
last month’s letter. a western position.” 


Next month’s letter will be on living con- Very truly yours, 
ditions in the West and our branch managers R. R, ALEXANDER, Mgr. 
at Salt Lake City and Berkeley. pe- ENROLL AT ONCE ~-@0 





R. R. Alexander. Mgr. 
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commission payable either on acceptance or out of the first or second month’s salary. a 
Dated ho Oe EE SOLE CTE BIEN. © AAS c 
A ik ML en MMe tii 


FILL OUT AND SEND TO THE HOME OFFICE — BOISE, IDAHO. 
APPLICATION BLANK—NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 














i akatenakninuabivenrene RO RT PE rT CCRT COTE CCRT ECER CELT ee eres UMN eda a iia eae as SEU NEEM RARE RCEAEG Gee KELRGNGLAvE ne cddeeokuces TNabitene 

RRS 2 eae | nF oe nan ee ne ee a a a 0 sc ebdsaneencbaeenensabibeiesies 

I a haa nnu laugh, inavanisscagiuhebansasssastecieescenses I a sn cccnbunbeobanenenedivenbaeasicatne 

EDUCATION—Give explicit statements, dates, degrees, honors. If Normal Graduate, Advanced Course, state it, “BE 

Name of School Location | Date Began | Date Finished | _ 

i Watieinn nice dike sin ibadoa nd vntivnte ce soneececescceeesscnens|eoceesescoesescneescneesesccessssseessceceeeccseeseess errs aren dee tas | Grad.? , 

Nice Ma MEd PA dats gah athadeathidnctnticercsuubaetccoevitacalsibaesknibenesssdesbddpthbse’ dndegnnenescesie EIEE ES Rees one isn bidinsnihidaiiats Adv. Grad.? . 

NOE sac tahen ne Ones cvbinecesientonsacunnseiecete i | Se aethentnineaenihean | Se a aaetl [Degreest Dicxccesaeseadeuaensacedeus 

oye ty es hy Re CMe er res aCe pes OER Tran CAPE ELC DOPE TULLE STEER TEY OTT CTE ROCCE TEETER | EE Creer | Wee eaeciieetecuutes | Honors?............ 








EXPERIENCE—State briefly the positions you have held, when, where, how long. Be exact. Do not say merely ‘‘High School’ or ” ‘Gri rades. a 


























Grades or Subjects | Location of Position | Date Began | Date Finished No. ‘Teache rs Sal ary 
| 
PREBONE GOIATY:-2 .o5.ccricccissccaccese Salary desired ?...............cs00e Least salary you will accept ?...............00008 Oe bts ticens.cusaes Height ?, 
Weight 7..........000. ST Riseesiessnccsaas Physienl Gefects 7... .....cccescccccsccees Aaep CaBCMAG Fac ccsccrerdesesesss PNET i sdcceckvases<es Children ?,,.............. 
Church Membership ?,..............0.002 cececcececesees MOM PUMNN OU RCEMNNMY 055558 20.5 sc.0sdedededcccesiveoene ed oe vars ts i scan dasadabdasivicweds tadbuxied 
Do you sing ?,........... MOS ee Do you play?............ BUMEPUIOGRS 1. ccscsccicccesscas Semester hours studied in Department of Education alone?................ 
ee a EE Oe SC oe aU PUN GS vc ce Tacuss okey ou sccewoncameeeee neotasdeeutaccacaschasedecatedeabessnves seaadbsebbadsddenssedcodsceracdbesacessassdiccsstsadanvasessete 
08a sad dvitcaen vi cccenssacteilalidsnsnadeis dub al ababsdabasée! <ntdbbanasibacbscenseserssessstaacuscsseanssednssdhssonosestans 
Your special subjects .. a rE Te ee ee Re ee 
Position desired... Dene ene N et tea Re cn enn eC a eta e8h cha c ce cos can cass canes pcs che\boeedesssUbusananap ted sacancdicesiaess 
[VERY IMPORTANT]. Please send us six small unmounted photographs; if not now, later. 
REFERENCES a 
NAME ADDRESS OFFICIAL POSITION 
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I agree to pay the NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on my acceptance vy a 
position through its services a commission of 5 per cent of my salary for the period of one school year, such 
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‘Why Are Teachers Leaving The School Room ? 


The Following Quotation From One of Our Teacher 
Secretaries Answers the Above Question 


**L had an extremely profitable summer with the Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk last year. After working several Saturdays 
nd during bn 1e nine worse of vacation. _ The result was 2. + orde rs. 


nt it ae oven cry rf r it. “Ins one dercae A tans of courte fifty decent I took thirty orders in three days. I found it 


My profits amounted to over $1200.00. 








business men 
envied me the op 


teachers. 





a real — to mect the mothers for a half hour’s confidential talk. 
I conducted my work in conjunction with the schools, clubs, kind tens, and ized int its of the towns in which I 
worked and was delisted with the cordial reception and hearty support I received everywhere I went. Club womenand the leacing 


“ry town I worked cheerfully gave me cards and letters of introduction to their friends. 
»rtunity our work affords for making money and enjoying a real vacation.’’ 


This letter partly explains why our organization is made up so largely of 
The Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk SELLS and teachers know it. 
Our willingness to guarantee any teacher we employ from $125 to $200 per 
month REGARDLESS OF RESULTS is evidence of our confidence in the 
merits of the Desk and in your qualifications to represent us. 

A booklet containing the pictures, letters, and records 

of our teacher secretaries will be sent upon request. 

Give complete information about yourself in first letter. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY, 36 S. State St., CHICAGO 


Some of them almost 


























The summer course of American | College’ 
of Physical Education offers a pleasant vaca- 
tion as well as instruction that preparcs 


teachers for better positions, Fundamentals 
of Physical Education and Playground Super- 
vision given in course. Choice of 35 sub- 
jects. Gymnasium drills and exercises, zs- 
thetic and folk dancing, tennis and other} 
athletic diversions, Strong theory courses, 

Summer course June 29—August 7, Co-edu- 


eational. Well equipped building. Large 

Faculty. Accredited. Catalog free, 
AMERICAN ».PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Co-educational © 


4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago, III. 














(SSSSCSST VT TOS SUUUSUST ETON) 
The Summer Quarter 


Courses are equivalent in educa- 
tional and credit value to those of- 
fered in other quarters of the year. 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, Education, Law, 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks 
and Lake Michigan within walking distance. 


Students may register for either term or both, 


Ist Term—June 21—Jaly 28 
2nd Term—July 29—Sept. 3 


Write for complete announcement, 
Che Unibersity of Chicago 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PITTTETTTITIT TTT TT IT TIT yD) 


Bm aneeentne pce ws v 


Divinity and Medicine. 





ORTHWESTER 
UNIVERSITY 


aioeaitien SCHOOL 
Evanston, Chicago 


Evanston schools ideally located on the wooded 
shores of Lake Michigan. New dormitories, 
gymnasium, libraries, tennis courts and bath- 
ing beaches open to all students. Classes be- 
gin June 28 and end August 21, except in the 
Law School which opens June 21 and ends 
August 28. Law School and School of Com- 
meree courses are given in Northwestern Uni- 
versity Building conveniently located in the 
heart of Chicago’s —* and commercial ac- 
tivities, 

COLLEGE OF JIBERAL ARTS Courses leading to 
the M.A, dog Regular College subjects 


mk Ni wa ae r os a Physical ate Seation Religious Education 
Rural Sociology, and Pre-Medical work.’ F 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC — Peter C. Lutkin, Dean, 
Courses in Public School Music and Piano Normal Methods 
with demonstration classes. rivate instruction in yoo 
Voice, Orzan, Violin, Cello; lane og in Harmony, 
Musical Analysis, Ear-Training, Solfegg 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY, Ralph B. Dennis, Director, 
Sus rior class and Private instruct ion for teachers, reacers. 

ptblic speakers. Courses in Expression, ‘Debate, Public 
Spoukine, Story Telling, School Dramatics, etc. 


THE | LAW =e SCHOOL — a oldest av school in 
school egtietan Sune Bi and pe ye EY ae sieges 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE will conduct_ special 
courses in Finance, Accounting, Administration, Transpor- 
tation, Sales Management, etc. these courses are accom- 
anied by practica work consisting of ins spec tion trips 
hz-ough various manufacturing est: ablishments in and around 
Chicago. All courses credited toward a degre 


For beautiful book of Campus Views, and de- 
tailed description of any of these courses, address 
Northwestern University Summer School 
104 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 














PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebe] Teachers College 
June 23— SUMMER SCHOOL —Aug. 2. 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. 
Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment— 
Central Location—Accredited. Address Registrar, 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


WRITE NE ws ITEMS 


and Short Storics. xperience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syedicnts, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 

















the home training of young children. 


from an educational standpoint. 


table and highly educational work. 


TEACHERS Can Add One-Third to Their Yearly Incomes 
for 10 Weeks’ Work During the Summer Vacation 


S the Accredited Representative of THE JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 

MAGAZINE and BOOKS, teachers have the satisfaction of know- 
ing they are, for the first time, making available to parents the same 
methods of child training that are used in our best schools. 


very teacher knows the need of authentic information and material for 
because they have personal knowledge that the methods used are correct 
Parents gladly buy when you show 
them that the many Play Plans such as Posters, Cut-Outs, Things to 


Color, and Things to Make, as well as the Stories, Plays, Games, Pic- 
tures, etc., all correlate with modern teaching methods. 


Many teachers devote their summer vacation to this fascinating, profi- 


From $300 to $500 can be earned 


They can sell The Junior Instructor 





during the ten or twelve vacation weeks 





of the extra money you will earn. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 








The training we give you in salesmanship and the opportunity to see dif- 
erent parts of the country, are well worth the time spent, to say nothing 
Write us to day for full information. 


708-10 Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















National Conference on Education 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion P.-P. Claxton has called a National 
Conference’ on Education’ 4 meet in 
Washington, May 19, 20, and 2 

“‘The emergency in tt in.the 
United States arising out of the present 
and prospective shortage of teachers, 
the necessity for large increases in funds 
for the support of schools of all kinds 
and grades, and the need for readjusting 
programs of education tothe require- 
ments of the new era are, I believe, so 
great as to justify the calling of a Na- 
tional Conference of representative citi- 
zens to consider the pressing problems 
of education from the. standpoint of 
statesmanship and the public welfare. 

**At my request the Secretary of the 
Interior is inviting the Governors of the 
several States to attend this Conference 
and, to appoint as delegates from each 
State a dozen or move representative 
citizens—men and women. of affairs, 
business men, farmers, representatives 
of labor, ministers, physicians, lawyers, 
editors and other publicists, club women, 
educators. Special invitations are being 
sent to men and women of influence and 
leadership in their States and local com- 
munities. It is hoped that this National 
Conference for Education may be follow- 
ed by many State, county and city con- 
ferences of a similar character and that 
through these the great majority of our 
people may become intelligently and ac- 
tively interested in education and in the 
improvement and better support of their 
schools. ’’ 





How to Treat asciaaesibiis 


Before the Kindergarten Section Meet- 
ing of the National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorder, at 
the Cleveland meeting of. the Superin- 
tendents, Walter B. Swift, M.D., of 
Boston, read a paper upon the treatment 
of stammering in its very early begin- 
nings. This was an important paper be- 
cause it is a new effort for the preven- 
tion of stammering in the grades. If 
his suggestions were carried out through- 
out the country perhaps half of our stam- 
mering would be prevented. He said in 
part: ‘‘Stammering in very young chil- 
dren often results from nervous: stress 
and strain, great fright, the imitation 
of others and sometimes from accidents. 
Almost all of these things can be pre- 
vented. Accidents still will happen in 
the best of families. The imitation of 
another case can easily be stopped by the 
parents. Nervous stress and strain can 
be eliminated by proper home hygiene 
which when put into practice has been 
known to stop a case of stammering in 
two weeks. Strain from fright can be 
avoided by having the companions of the 
children refrain from purposely fright- 
ening them and after any unavoidable 
fright, it can be minimized by proper 
conversation and advice after that fright 
has occurred.’”’ 


The University of Virginia has taken 
action to extend its summer term into a 
summer quarter, which this year will 
begin June 21st. There will be two 
terms, the first ending July 31st, the 
second beginning August 2d and ending 
September 3d. 





A bill before the New York Legisla- 
ture provides that kindergartens shall 
be established in local schools upon pe- 
tition of the parents of twenty-five 
children between four and six years of 
age. In 1918 a similar law was passed 
in California with the result that the 
number of kindergartens has increased 
from 149 to over 700 in six years. Texas, 
Maine, Nevada and Arizona already have 
similar laws. There are over 300,000 
children in New York State for whom 
kindergartens have not been provided. 





BE AN EXPERT 





Wasa. 5. Ozmen S102 


Write Photoplays: $275-55°° 


: ® paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


2 Stories, Poems, Plays, etc. are wanted for pub- 
Writers=*" " LiterergBureau, ¥16, Hennibel, Ste. 
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\FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


SEVEN LEGS 


ACROSS THE SEAS 
' By SAMUEL MURRAY 


| “Writing over people’s heads” does not in- 
|struct. Hence, in contrast, the ease and 
| pleasure with -which is assimilated the wealth 
of knowledge—notable features, modes of life, 
| adventure, humor, historical notes, etc., of dis- 
tant lands—in this work, written in the vocab- 
julary of the Lincolnian type of plain people. 
|As understandable to boys and girls as to 
grown-ups; therefore its usefulness in a home 
or school library. Reviewers say: 


| Illuminating 

Be. remarks upon the diferent modes of life in the 
us countrics are illuminating.’’ — Springyield 

| various ) Republican. 


7 Satisfying 
“Few travelers have recorded with more satisfying 
| clearness the scenes and personalities of strange coun- 
tries or the inscrutable wondcrs of the waters that 
lie between.’’— Washington Star. 
Natural 
“Brings forth in an entertaining and interesting 
manner the products, business activities, and manners 
of the people ; also contains detailed descriptions of 
the natural beauties of the various countries visited.’’ 
—Progressive Teacher. 
Zest 
“His Fm of Scenery, peoples and things 
have a fr that make 
it diferent from the canna travel book.”’—Scientijic 
American, 


408 pp., 25 Illus., Map. Handsome Book, $2.50. 














Moffat, Yard & Co. * Now'yan ciry.” 











e furnish costumes, 
wieaate.< for Siecbeol 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes ,our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 

ience. For informa- 
tion address 
_ Fritz Schoultz &Co. 














Box 
58 “xo Street 

















Your Entertainments 
Can be successfully and easily arranged by consulting our 
Help-U ‘Catatog of Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action 
Songs, Operettas, ete. Every teacher will be interested in 
r ‘*Little’ Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
**The House That Helps’’ 
Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 


Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. State 
for the past 12 to 22 yoann: as by test for the completion 
of: the work in GRA SCH 

SCHOOLS and for TEACHER'S CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new questions 
- ‘carer after each ee us 

© quests ons pre to, ics making the 
B FoR CLASS’ U : 





books SUITACD SE with th 
iu EXAMINATION DAPERS. h the end of the 
Ss, 


Used for review work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
40 SUBJECTS. 
uestions, each subject 40 cents. 
nmswers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discourt. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATA LOG, 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes 
that study this book thoroughly need have no fear 
of mental tests in any examinations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1214% 
Discount; 1 doz, or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupils do. What ques- 
tions toask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
~ 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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-ECONOMO 
WORD BUILDER No. 1 


8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on 
high-grade tag stock, which will prove of exception- 
ally good wearing quality. The box is made especially 
strong to withstand the constant handling and hard 
usage to which the “‘builder’”’ box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


IMPERIAL WORD BUILDER 


8270 “A new builder of the large-type variety, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, with each letter 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. In 
extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.15; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


EMBECO IMPROVED WORD 
BUILDER 


8002 A new large-type word builder, printed on 
heavy manila cards, two sides, cut up in single letters. 
There are over three hundred and fifty letters in bold 


_ type, including a good variety of capitals and small 


letters. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


BRADLEY’S PHONETIC 
WORD BUILDER No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phono- 
grams, with initial consonants, which, when placed 
together, form a vocabulary of over two hundred 
words. The phonograms and consonants are printed 
from plain, bold face type, in letters 4 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, 
are large enough to be conveniently handled, and 
may be easily read by the teacher at a glance. 


4 Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 














You know from experience that a Word Builder or Number 
Builder is valuable so long as the box lasts,and no longer. Con- 
sequently, contents being equal, the best Builder is that enclosed 
in the most durable box. This fact is kept constantly in mind in 
the manufacture of BRADLEY BUILDERS. Bradley boxes are 
made of heavier board than others, and are reinforced by a stout 
paper, covering the entire box and cover. 


They Last Longest Because They Are Made Strongest 


In contents, too, you will find Bradley Builders of superior quality. 
The tablets are clean-cut from tough stock, and the placing of let- 
ters and numerals is carefully planned to assure spacing and line- 
up as nearly perfect as can be attained in material of this character. 


BRADLEY’S PHONETIC DESK CARD 


8291 This device is designed for review work 
ia phonetics, and should be placed before pupils 
after they have mastered the simple phonograms 
and consonants. The teacher can determine ata 
glance the individual child’s knowledge of pho- 
netics by noting the results of his efforts to make 
complete words on this card. The card offers 
several hundred possible combinations and covers 
the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Putup in 
durable box, 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill, necessary 
to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s mind. 

Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with letters printed in large, 
readable type one inch high. There are twenty cards in each set, forming three 
hundred and twenty word combinations. The most compact phonetic drill 
caras on the market. Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


PARQUETRY DESIGN COLORED TABLETS FOR 
‘ BLOCKS ~ NUMBER TESTS 


8340 Thes¢ interesting tablets are made of wood and 8345 This box contains strong pasteboard tab- 
colored in the sixcolors. They arealsoofassortedforms, lets, one inch in diameter, squares and circles. 
the diamond and half square. With these simple forms These make an exceedingly attractive set of tab- 
hundreds of elaborate and beautiful designs can be made. lets, and can be used very effectively in teaching 
Price, per box, $0,25; numbers in the primary grades. 

mailing weight, 10 oz. Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 8 oz, 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the time limit within 
which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. When 
your class meets these tests you may know that it is up to the accepted standard of 
schools where this work has been specialized and brought to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. Four sets as follows: 
8202---MULTIPLICATION 
8203---DIVISION 


























§204---SUBTRACTION 
8205--- ADDITION 


Price, each number, per set, $0.12; postage, $0.03 


ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER No. 1 


8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large numerals in boldtype. Itcon- 
tains a large quantity of numerals from 1 to 10 and supply of mathematical denominations. Put up in box 
made especially strong so that it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine builder. 

: Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 











Buy Bradley Builders—the most economical because of their dura- 
bility--the most satisfactory because oftheir careful manufacture 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - a “ ‘ 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Old College Building 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open June 1, 1920 and will continue twelve 
dy weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered the teacher or prospective teacher to combine 

the summer vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the summer session 
there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 

Music, Fine Arts, Public Szeaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 

The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the 
term, and rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term, 

Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


| HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 





Valparaiso, Indiana | 











NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 13 


Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Kindergarten 
and Primary Demonstration School for children, ae 
Problem-Project method. Observation in Kindergarten an 
Primary grades in Chicago public and_ private schools. 
Lectures upon Present Day Problems in Community Living 
by prominent Chicago educators and social workers. Special 
courses in nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festi- 
vals and pageants, children’s literature and the art of story 
telling, playground methods with observation in Chicago's 
noted municipal playgrounds. 

Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes 
ride from center of city. Chicago offers many recreations 
to summer students—parks, bathing beaches, tennis and golf, 
theatre concerts and opera. 


For illustrated bulletin, address : 











Established 1886 as the Chicago 
Kindergarten College, Elizabeth 
Harrison, President. It is one of 
the oldest and largest Training 
Schools for teachers of children. 


Box 301, 2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 

















KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
ACCREDITED 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1920 
REGISTRATION JUNE 28 
SPECIALIZES IN PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY TRAINING. 


Unique Courses conducted by experts. Unlimited demand for experienced Ideal fal location and surroundi. for 
a summer in Chicago. Why not prepare yourself to be a supervisor and command the maximum salary? Send for illustrated catalog. 


REGISTRAR, DEPT. N 7o1 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 




















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER CAMP SESSION 
July 5---August 13 


[F you are seeking an 
opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement 
and a vacation in the 
great outdoors under 
Girl Scout leadership, 
come to THE ISLAND, Gull, 
Lake, Mich., thelake of clear 
waters, sunshine and sandy 
shore, 
Accredited Girl Scout School 
for Captains ; certificate given at 
successful completion of courses in Playground, Public 
School Methods, Dancing, Canoeing, Swimming, Etc. 
Aesthetic and folk dancing under Miss Louise Baylis, one of 
the three Chalif gold mocal holders. Limited Registration. 
Address : ©. WARD CRAMPTON, M. D., Dean, 
Box N.1., Battie Creek, Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


Physical Education 


6 WEEKS SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 28—Aug. 7 











Normal course in all 
branches of physical 
education under well 
known and experienced 
m| teachers, Games, gym- 
nastics, athletics, danc- 
ing as well as theory 
classes, 
DANCING — Madeline 
| Burtner Hazlitt will be 
i here during the entire 
session giving all the new 
work in Interpretative, 
ey sod Silene dandions oes 
‘ *, an ature + 
Seheet Geetetiod "Baby Stadion in dancing, 
Two year normal course open in September. 
Summer Camp in MICHIGAN—June 5-July 3. 
SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
For catalogs of summer and winter work address 


Registrar: 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


TheN. E. A. paid $90,000 last Novem- 
ber for the building in Washington to 
be occupied as its permanent head- 
quarters. An offer of $120,000 has been 
made for it, and this would probably be 
increased to $125,000 if there were any 
chance of acceptance. The Association 
will occupy the building in July. 


According to George W. Wiley, of the 
New York State Education Department, 
the registration in the ten State Normal 
Schools, which increased steadily from 
2014 in 1909 to 8628 in 1916, has now 
fallen to 1871. It is such figures as 
these that give emphasis to the demand 
for increase in teachers’ salaries. It will 
not do to have the supply of trained 
teachers dried up at its source. 


A new kind of summer school for 
teachers is suggested by the Institute 
for Public Service in a recent bulletin. 
At this school there will be no recitations, 
no lectures, no textbooks, no library 
assignments, no class texts. In place of 
the regular routine are substituted hikes, 
swimming, tennis, golf, dancing, round 
table conferences, private talks about 
individual problems, opportunities for 
frank discussion with educators of proved 
ability. A further comment is: ‘‘The 
aims and methods of summer schools 
need revision; get away from the aca- 
demic treadmill, more discussion, less 
lectures, more individual development, 
less textbooks, more specific problems, 
less generalization. ’’ 


Character cannot be developed by the 
intellect alone, according to Professor 
Eugene C. Alder, well known educator, 
in a recent address in Brooklyn on ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Character.’’ Ie declared that 
the idea of .service was of paramount 
importance in development of the future 
citizen. ‘‘Developing the character of 
the young is of the utmost importance 
to the country,’’ he said. ‘‘Service is a 
great help in such training. 

“When the government called for 
money to be obtained by the sale of War 
Saving Stamps and Liberty Bonds, I nev- 
er before saw the school children express 
so much seriousness. These drives, in- 
cluding the drives to help the Red Cross 
and other worthy causes, brought to the 
young theidea of service. We cannot 
afford to permit the children to lose this 
ideal, for it is one of the greatest factors 
in developing character. We must have 
inour educational system activities which 
will bring out ideas of service in times 
of peace as well as in times of war.’’ 


The General Education Board has made 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 to Teach- 
ers College, New York. This is a con- 
tribution toward a building fund of about 
$3,000,000 which will be required for the 
construction and endowment of a new 
library and classroom building. The 
need of this building is stated by Dean 
Russell of the College to be especially 
great, as more than 900 of the 8000 stu- 
dents enrolled are taking post-graduate 
courses, specializing in advanced teach- 
ing and school administration, and are 
therefore called upon to do a large 
amount of special research work. For 
this a large and well appointed library is 
essential. The importance of Teachers 
College and the work done there is shown 
by the statement that ‘‘a survey re- 
cently completed proves that in the en- 
tire United States one out of every seven 
trained teachers is a former student of 
Teachers College, and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River one out of every six trained 
teachers studied there. During the pres- 
ent academic year 186 foreign students 
have enrolled from twenty-eight coun- 
tries, and each of our insular possessions, 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Virgin Islands and the Philippines, is rep- 
resented in this list. 
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For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 81 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Six weeks course—June 29 to August 7 
Courses offered supply the demand for latest methods ia 
gymnastics and games. Drills. New material in Dance, 
Festival and Pageantry. Experienced teachers. Certifi- 
cate granted. Accredited by the Chicago Board of 
Education and by the State Examining Board. At- 
tractive dormitory. For Free Catalog, address 
COLUMBIA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PIIYSICAL EDUCATION, 

Dept. N. 3358 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 















“SPEND THE SUMMER HERE. 


4 In the Heart of America 
1 $1800 To $5000 A Year 
Absolutely Guaranteed 
4 Great school Big Summer Term Begins June 7 
|4 Great City Only 3 to 5 Months Required 


Teachers, utilize your educational experience and improve 

Ransorperian. Hore yon will fod unparsessed facilities, master 
acilities, mas 

methods, world’s latest system, and the most 


sa 
one of the higher executive, aduvinistrative, or secre po- 
sitions at a salary of $1800 to $6000 a year, which is determined 
by course pursued. Splendid accommodations as_to school 
rooms, living quarters, and general environment. 


J cure Ransome: 
at actual cost which means a savi of Ae to $160. 
it furnished to pay living expenses if des d. 


















Combine Recreation with Education 
and Prepare For a Better Position 


The Northern Arizona Normal School at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, offers an unusual program of studies for the 
various of teachers in A TEN-WEEK SUMMER 
SESSION DIVIDED INTO TWO EQUAL TERMS, with defi- 
nite credits for either or both terms, SPECIAL COURSES 
AND CONFERENCES for Rural Teachers and Junior 
} High School Teachers, A GENEROUS COURSE OF LEC- |} 
TURES BY PROMINENT EDUCATORS. A definite at- ff 
tempt will be made to PLACE TEACHERS in BETTER PO- 
SITIONS. Flagstaff is situated amid wonderful MouN- 
TAIN SCENERY, in the heart of the pine forest on the 
Colorado Plateau at an altitude insuring a SUMMER 
CLIMATE COOL AND DELIGHTFUL. Write for circular. 
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Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


THREE CENTS EACH for 15 or more. Size 7x9. 





Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 


Send 75 Cents for pictures of 25 common birds 
and a very brief description of each. 





Naujok 





Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 

Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, 
54 pictures each about 2x24. All for 15 cents. 

[Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents, 
in coin or stamps. | 

In every home or schoolroom this Catalogue is worth much more than its cost. 


15 Pictures of 10 Beautiful Pictures 


Common Birds for 45c | for Framing. 22 x 28 
11 Blue Jay Song of the Lark, by Breton 

= — The Angelus, by Millet 

20 Cardinal Christ and the Doctors, by Hof- 
21 Bluebird ene 

25 Bobolink The Lake, by Corot 

26 Crow Saved, by Landseer 

27 ‘Flicker The Good Shepherd by Plockhorst 


29 Meadow Lark 


Helping Hand, by R f 
58 Scarlet Tanager Se ae 


Stratford-on-Avon, Shake- 





76 Skylar’ s 3 . 
peare’s Home, England 
& amc Sparrow (Unusually beautiful) 


87 bo oebe Sistine Madonna, by Raphael 
124 Bobwhite Baby Stuart, by Van Dyck 





[This beautiful picture, be- 
low, about 15x26, with no 
white margin, for $1.50.] 





Any one picture 
on this page, except 
Mauve’s, on paper 
22x28, for $1.25. 
Any two for $2.00. 





Mauve 


Sheep--Spring 


The Perry Pictures Company, 





Pilgrim Exiles 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 15 


‘he Perry Pictures 





Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 











One Cent Size. 3x3. For 300r more. 
Two Cent Size. 5% x8. For 15 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. Fcr5 or more. 


2250 subjects in the Two Cent Size. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice Art Subjects, each 544 x 8 
No two alike. 





Buy Large Pictures for Framing NOW. The 
price of these will be advanced later. NOW 
they cost only One Dollar Each for two or more, 
or $1.25 for a single picture. 22 x 28, in- 
cluding the white margin. 





Size 


Sir Galahad Watts 


(One of the most popular subjects. Order it for 
dome or school 


[See February advertisement in this paper] SirGalahad 
—The Mill—The Shepherdess—Spring—The Gleaners—"‘Can’t 
You Talk?” are all beautiful subjects, 








The Tercentenary of 


The Landing of the Pilgrims 
1620—1920 
What better chance to 
teach history stories 
than during this year? 
Use the Perry Pictures 
in teaching the story 
of the Pilgrims 





The Gleaners Mitiet 


Send 40 cents for 20 pictures 
of the Pilgrims, Plymouth 
Rock, The Mayflower, etc. 
Each5%x8. Smaller size 
3x34. 30 for 30 cents. 





Three Members of a Temperance Society. Herri.¢ 


Malden, Massachusetts. 


Boughton 


Box 13, 





SUID ee 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont 


BURLINGTON, on Lake Champlain. 


A Special Schoo! for Teachers 
July 5 to August 13 


Courses in educational principles for kinder- 
garten, elementary and secondary teachers, 
superintendents and principals, 

Teacher’s courses in English, French, Span- 
ish, History, Sciences, Home Economics, Music, 
Art, Expression, Physical Training, Treatment 
of Backward Children, and other subjects, 


For information address 
: J. F. MESSENGER, Director. 
SUMMING 


Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory (Inc.) 


Elias Day, Director 


“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work.” | 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of | 
Music and Dramatic Art. } 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28—August 1 

(Six Weeks) 
Write for detailed information and free catalog. 


The N. E. A. at Salt Lake City 


The annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 4-10 inclusive. 
All general sessions will be held in the 
world-renowned Tabernacle of the Mor- 
mon Church. The preparation of the 
program for this great meeting is in the 
hands of the President of the Association, 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, who not 
only takes into account in the program 
the actual needs of the hour but looks 
ahead to shape readjustments and tend- 
encies for the future welfare of our 
schools. Only some of the general fea- 
tures of this program have yet been 
announced. 


A feature of the program will be the 
Congress of Boards of Education on 
Thursday, July 8, forenoon, afternoon 
and evening, theme—*‘Financing and 
Managing the Public Schools.’’ Mem- 
bers of school boards, state, city and 
county superintendents, and educational 
experts will take part in the discussions. 
The Congress will meet in two sections 
on Thursday forenoon, one section to 
consider rural school problems and the 
other to consider the financial problems 
of the city school. Several eminent men 
and women have accepted places on the 
program. 


IUMUNUUGRUVDADO LALLA 


IFLVACUANUEOTOPOEAUURGO TAOS 
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Address Registrar, Dept. N. I. The Council of State Superintendents 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chiesee will hold an important two-days confer- 
i} | ence preceding the general sessions. 

posse RL i MALLU) SSUADRQUC USDA ENDADSNEIOEYAODAAEY ASML ELUATE PMU BSA pig ie Sag a will hold its sessions 
Sunday, July 4, will be designated on 

the program as Musical Sunday. The 

N program | —_— music under the 

‘ - auspices of the teachers and musical 
OF PENMANSHIP associations of Salt Lake City and the 


State of Utah means that Musical Sun- 
day will be one of the great days of the 
convention. 


Application has been made for reduced 
round trip rates with sixty days stop- 
over privileges. The reply has been de- 
layed owing to the recent transfer of the 
railroads from Government control to the 
control of the railroad companies them- 
selves but it is expected that liberal 
rates and conditions will be granted. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 to August 28, 1920. Openthe year round. 
Prepare to teach or supervise penmanship in public, 
high and business schools, normals, etc., and increase 

and idual and Class 








Skillful, Experienced Instructors. 
Great opportunities. Graduates in demand. 
for literature. 

ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 

Headquarters for Good Penmansbip. 

Home of the Zaner Method of Writing. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Write 
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The “Dainty” and beautiful Souvenirs for 1920 


Consists in our attractive poems, printed : Qn om, Hloavy Satin Ribbon Book. 
marks. Colors, Lavendar, White. Blue. Pink. Nile Green, Orange. and 
Scarlet. assorted or one color furnished. Our rf a: 120 Poems, eA Good-bye Message,”* 
“The Road of Life,’ *“*School Kemembrances,” *“*“A Thought of Part- 
img.’? These souvenirs are suitable for pupils of all grades, and will meet with the approval 
of our best teachers. If the Heavy Ribbon Bookmarks are once ordered they will be agai: 

Prices: 10 Marks with Name of School, District, County and Name of Teacher, 2° x 9, 
$1.85 large size, each additional one 15 Cents each. 10 Marks next size 17s , $1 55, 
each additional one 13 cents. Sample will be sent Free including C nts iio: and Poen 
which we print on the Ribbons. SEV AT ONCE, 

If too late to send for samples we will select at once and guarantee 
Satisfaction. A Gift with every Order. 

CLUB ORDERS, If two or more teachers wish to send us their orders 
A DISCOUNT OF 10% WILL BE ALLOWED ON THE ENTIRE LO’ 


BROWN & BROWN, DEPT. C, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


together, 











HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! | 


Let them earn $2.50 or $5.00 or more toward the festival, party or picnic at the close 
of school, or for a farewell gift to their school room. Suggest their selling to their 
parents and friends our 25c ASSORTMENTS OF. "0 GREETINGS. 

Splendid value in 10 assorted Post Cards, Card Enclosures and Folders for 
Birthdays and various other occasions. 

In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale | 
rate of 124c each. The sale of 20 assortments will earn $2.50 for some special 
purpose. — $5.00 can be earned by selling 40. 30 days allowed for payment of bill. 

Send order or request for Sample Assortment to 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, - - ~~  DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 
i 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
jor profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
| tures. Nothing like this method has been 
| used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6é 
| cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 


| plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
| what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


‘Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 




















American Sculpture 
for American Schools 


Faithful reproductions 
of great American sub- 
jects. Artistic work of 
highest merit. Busts, 
statues, statuettes, and 
bas-reliefs in plaster 
(either ivory or bronze 
finish), or real bronze. 
Special attention to 
schools, academies, 
libraries, and museums. 
Safe delivery guaran- 
eed 


teed. 
Send today for il- 
lustrated catalog and | 


prices, 














ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Height 2 feet, 10 inches. 
Tvory Finish, $25, 
Bronze Finish, $35. 


COLONIAL STUDIOS 
_719 Colonial Bldg, BOSTON, MASS. || 










































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Atlanta, Ga., 220 Healey Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 1040 Prospect Avenu 






ings 0 of Radiant Days 


UNE, the month of glorious Alpine flowers, opens the 
four months summer. 


If you enter the Canadian Pacific Rockies from the east you 
stop first at the Banff Springs Hotel to dance, golf, and 
swim in warm sulphur pools in sight of snow fresh fallen on 
surrounding peaks! “How can another spot be as lovely as 
this ?” you say at Banff. 


Beauty so rare that it leaves you breathless—you can hardly tear your- 
self away—this is Lake Louise. Face to face with the blue sky and 
fleece clouds and sun-tinted snow banks and iridescent Victoria Glacier 
across Lake Louise—stands the Chateau Lake Louise with its flawless 
cuisine and service, where the Prince of Wales so enjoyed himself. 


Then another lovely spot—Emerald Lake, with its Chalet in the Yoho 
Valley—a world of peace whose mountain ring shuts out all common- 
place. And Glacier Hotel in the Selkirks, where clear water rushing 
down from nearby glaciers sings you to sleep and wakens you later, 
keen for the perfect breakfast and the day’s new delights. And 
Sicamous, where you can fish for great trout. 


Then the Vancouver Hotel on the Pacific, whose rose garden roof unfolds panorama 
of stately city and mountains in two countries and unnumbered ships starting for 
the Orient, the midnight sun of Alaska, the South Seas, 


Then the Empress Hotel crowning Victoria Harbor—at the front door of a quaint 
and lovely English town 


Each Canadian Pacific hotel is as different as each new glorious mountain range—yet 
each gratifies your sense cf well-being, and at each you may indulge a favorite pas- 
time—from fishing cutthroat trout to camping out or climbing with a Swiss guide 


For the Canadian Pacifiic hotels are the magic castles of an Alpine Fairyland. It is 
so easy for you to reach them. Come early to Canada this year. Stay late. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC PASSENGER OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Portland, Oregon, 55 Third Street 


Detroit, Mich., 199 Griswold Street 


Boston, Mass., 332 Washington Street Los Angeles, Cal., 605 South Spring Street St. Louis, Mo., 418 Locust Street 
Buffalo, N. Y., 11 South Division Street gag Minn., 611 2nd Avenue South San Francisco, Cal., 657 Market Street 
Chicago, IIl., 140 South Clark Street New York, N. Y., 1231 Bdwy., cor. 30th St. Seattle, Wash., 608 ‘Second Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 4830 Walnut Street eet Pa., 629 Chestnut Street Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pacific Avenue 
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ttsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth Avenue Washington, D.’ C., 1419 N. Y. Avenue 
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